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Your Brick House at Less Cost 


Modern engineering has given you the electric 
light, the automobile, the telephone, and many 
And the cost is within 


household appliances. 
reach of a vast majority of people. 





FISKLOCK 


REG WU. S&S, PAT, OFF. 





Saves Labor Cost 


a / 







“Fisklock” is equiva- 
lent to a face brick and 
| a common brick— it 
Tuduiul,bululit,iutui.j Saves the labor cost of 


x y brick backing. 
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Small _ horizontal 
closed air cells 
reduce heat loss. 
Question every 
wall construction 
with large vertical 
air spaces. 














NOTE THE MULTITUDE , 


OF 
CLOSED AIR CELLS 


Modern engineering has also reshaped 
brick, so that now you can build with brick 
at the cost of frame. And who wouldn’t 
prefer a charming brick house that is 
always beautiful, never needs paint or 
repairs, and is fire-proof ? 


“Fisklock’’ brick has the standard rect- 
angular face, the distinctive texture, and 
blending color tones of “ Tapestry,’’— yet 
it is the most economical of all building 
material, thanks to engineering. 






HARDONCOURT~ 
FISKE PATENTS 


the Ideal Building Material that saves money with- 
out sacrificing a single desirable feature of brick 


Saves Freight and Truckage Costs 


Air spaces and channels 
reduce weight of “Fisk- 
lock” to 7/10 that of the 
face brick and common 
pric. it replaces. 





Saves Repair «ad P: 


Burned clay is everlas‘- 
ing—never rots, blisters, 
or deteriorates. “Fisx- 
lock,” like “Tapestry,” is 
mellowed and beautified 
by age. 
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Home or Beauty House No. to1 
The three views above show Home of Beauty House No. 101, built by Mr. Leslie Welter at 
Moorehead, Minn. Mr. Weltersays: “We are very well pleased with our building experience. 
A leading architect of Fargo, N. D., said that this house is the best designed and best looking 
house of any he has seen in this section of the country. Our house created such a favorable 
impression that several houses have been built of brick in this vicinity this season. I wish to 
thank you for the excellent service you rendered me at a cost that was practically negligible.” 


Better Homes 


AS THE MANY &dvantages of the Face Brick house— 
4 \ its supreme beauty, its unmatched durability, its safety 
from fire and its matked eécnomies—should be available 
to the average home-bullder,'to whom the architect is not 
accessible, the American Face Brick Association has issued 
various designs for small Face Brick houses, ranging in size 
n three to eight rooms, 

During the last year and a half nearly 100,000 of these plan 
klets have ben sent cut on request and the designs have 
received enthusiastic endorsement from home-builders in all 
parts of the country. Saf 

“The Homey 3eauty” shows fifty houses, mostly two 


ies, dex’ architects in all parts of the country for 
a nationab Aition. They represent a wide variety of 
architect: ens and carefully planned interior arrange- 
ments. S cents. We have complete working draw- 
ings, sp: quantity estimates for these houses 
at nom ‘ 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are issued in 
four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, in all ninety-two, 
each reversible with a different exterior design. These de- 
signs are unusual and distinctive, combined with convenient 
interiors and economical construction. The entire set for one 
dollar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We also have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 
Select from the booklets the designs you like best and order 
the plans, even if you are not going to build now, for their 
study will be not only interesting and instructive, but helpful 
in formulating your future plans for a home. 

“The Story of Brick” is an artistic booklet with numerous 
illustrations and much valuable information forall who intend 
to build. It discusses indetail the many advantages and econo- 
mies of the Face Brick house. Sent free. Address, American Face 
Brick Association, 1122 Westminster Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Home or Beauty House No. 1o1 
The three views above show Home of Beauty House No. 101, built by Mr. Leslie Welter at 
Moorehead, Minn. Mr. Welter says: “We are very well pleased with our building experience. 
A leading architect of Fargo, N. D., said that this house is the best designed and best looking 
house of any he has seen in this section of the country. Our house created such a favorable 
impression that several houses have been built of brick in this vicinity this season. I wish to 
thank you for the excellent service you rendered me at a cost that was practically negligible.” 


Better Homes 


S THE MANY advantages of the Face Brick house— 

its supreme beauty, its unmatched durability, its safety 

from fire and its marked economies—should be available 

to the average home-builder, to whom the architect is not 

accessible, the American Face Brick Association has issued 

various designs for small Face Brick houses, ranging in size 
from three to eight rooms. 

During the last year and a half nearly 100,000 of these plan 
booklets have been sent out on request and the designs have 
received enthusiastic endorsement from home-builders in all 
parts of the country. 

“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty houses, mostly two 
stories, designed by architects in all parts of the country for 
a national competition. They represent a wide variety of 
architectural designs and carefully planned interior arrange- 
ments. Sent for 50 cents. We have complete working draw- 
ings, specifications and quantity estimates for these houses 
at nominal cost. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are issued in 
four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, in all ninety-two, 
each reversible with a different exterior design. These de- 
signs are unusual and distinctive, combined with convenient 
interiors and economical construction. The entire set for one 
dollar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We also have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 
Select from the booklets the designs you like best and order 
the plans, even if you are not going to build now, for their 
study will be not only interesting and instructive, but helpful 
in formulating your future plans for a home. 

“The Story of Brick” is an artistic booklet with numerous 
illustrations and much valuable information forall who intend 
to build. It discusses in detail the many advantages and econo 
mies of the Face Brick house. Sent free. Address, American Face 
Brick Association, 1122 Westminster Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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DAINTY little crib quilts can 

be had for $2.50each. These 
little coverlets are made by a lady 
from the sunny South, on un- 
bleached cotton, with gingham 
appliquéd figures of ‘Pa and Ma 
Bunny!’ The faces are done in 
indelible ink so they launder per- 
fectly. The cat family can also 
be bought, if one inclines to cats 
rather than rabbits. [672] 


HEAVY plate mirror 10” x 
14” with a plain, white enamel 
frame, can be bought for $2.65. 
Such a mirror fits in many a place 
in the house, but of course is first 
of all a bathroom mirror. [673] 


EDICINE closets come at 
$14.50. Such closets have a 
mirror in the door, which locks 
by the way, and two adjustable glass shelves. 
If you need such a closet, this seems a really 
good investment for the money. [674] 


A WELL made and equally ornamental bas- 
ket for a cat or a small dog, costs only 
$3.00. The baskets are left unstained, so that 
one may choose the color to harmonize with the 
room where it is to be used. But in the natural 
wicker they are comfortable little resting places 
for the family pet and really very good looking. 
[675] 


Now that the first feel of Spring has brought 

thoughts of building, it is not too early to 
consider an outside lantern for a lighting fix- 
ture. The hand-wrought iron lanterns are 
sturdy and strong and speak of a good old day. 
The one here illustrated is 9” high. The price 
of it is $28, wired for electricity. [676] 


ETS of 3 rattan baskets 

cost $3.50 (wholesale 
only). Such baskets are 
especially well made and 
will stand no end of wear. 
They are made in China. 
The largest is 8” high 


1/7’ 


and 53” across. [677] 


BUREAU scarfs in heavi- 

ly embroidered Madeira 
work are selling in the 
shops for $11.50 in size 18” 
x45’. A little more elabo- 
rate pattern costs $12.50. 
Scarfs like these launder 
beautifully and come in the 
best of fine white linen.[678] 
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UMMED labels for the medicine closet are 
as useful as they are necessary. These 
come in books of 120 for $.15 and are printed 
with everything from ‘Aspirin’ and ‘Arnica’ 
to ‘Witch Hazel’ and ‘Zinc Ointment.’ A few 
of the labels are plain. [679] 














WE DO NO PURCHASING 


We are glad to send addresses of the sh 
where the articles mentioned in the Shopping 
Guide may be bought, but do NO purchasing 
ourselves. Please send stamped and addresseq 
envelope for reply. Please do not send chec 
yas office orders, or money, as it will have to 

returned to you. 





Rabbit crib quilts. Price $2.50 each. 








Wrought-iron lantern wired for 
electricity. Price $28. 





Chinese rattan baskets. Price $3.50 per set. 
82 
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A CHARMING Haviland choc. 

olate set of 6 cups and choco. 
late pot, sells at this time for 
$18.50. This set is especially at. 
tractive. The cups are tall and 
slim: the handles of all are done 
in ‘full finish’ gold and the tops 
are decorated with a narrow 
Grecian border in brown and 
yellow, touched with black. {680} 


A PERFUME deodorizer js 

something new in the retail 
stores. These come in wall-pock- 
ets and in small urns. They are 
made of a plaster composition 
finished in old ivory and so made 
as to be absorbent of the liquid 
used in them. The perfumes 
come in rose, violet, bouquet, 
lilac. The containers should be 
recharged once in three to five 
weeks. They hold about 2 ounces. The de 
odorizers themselves cost $.60 to $.75 and the 
perfumes are $1.50 to $2.50 a half-pint. [681] 


DPD ECALCOMANIES Suisses: Little books. 


of transfer pictures, flowers, fruits, sil 
houettes, for use on furniture, trays, baskets, 
and to help entertain the kiddies, at $.25 a 
book. [682] 


KEY tags, 6 for $.15. Tags like these will 

keep unmixed the keys to different doors, 
drawers, trunks, etc. They are 13” in diameter 
with metal rim and suspension ring. [683] 





(CREPE paper tray-covers come 15” x 20”. 
They have the hemstitched pattern and 
are priced at $1.10 per 100. 
Three sizes of napkins come to match, $.70 
per 100; $1.00 per 100, and $1.35 per 100. [684] 


HAND-DIPPED, odor- 

less, dripless 10” can- 
dles are now to be found 
in the stores at $.20 each. 
They come in all of the 
pastel shades and in the 
darker varieties, as well as 
black. Surely one need not 
do without candles and 
charming ones too, at this 
price. [685] 


ELICATE little hex- 
agonal sterling indi- 

vidual salt dishes come at 
only $.70 each. These are 

4 gold-lined, well made and 
unusually dainty. [686] 
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LET EVERY WOMAN HAVE 
HER HOME 


Tens of thousands—Yes, hundreds of thousands of famt- 
lies are living amid conditions that militate against 
happiness and real home-making. 


OMEONE has said that there is no home no matter how 
many its rooms, big enough for two families, if they 
must come into daily contact with each other. No 

additional reason is needed for a resumption of our house 
building, which has been so largely suspended. No woman 
can be Queen who is only half a Queen. Such has been the 
shortage of dwellings that in hundreds of cases several fami- 
lies have had to live together to the ultimate disadvantage of 
themselves, the community and the nation. There have 
been big reductions on every building material, and while it 
is true that the old scale of prices has not been reached, it is 
probable that we shall never reach the old scale. It is not 
certain that we should. Therefore, now that the strain on 
our pocketbooks has eased, there is no reason why the threads 
of our normal life should not be once more woven into the old 
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Handsome residence of A. B. Headley, Esq., Rochester, N. Y.— Architects, Foote-Headley 
& Carpenter. Bishopric Base used on all exterior stucco walls. Stucco gives to 
this house the greatest artistic touch, it is a harmonious link between the dwelling 
and its surroundings—upon every hand we see these picturesque homes of stucco. 


pattern and ideal. The undebatable fact is that we need 
houses — must have houses or take the consequences. The 
apartment house meets the demand of many people, serves 
an admirable purpose, but a civilization which must crowd 
its children into apartments and tenements must suffer. The 
children of the present are the citizens of the immediate 
future. If these children have not the opportunity for men- 
tal and physical development, not only the economic, but the 
moral life of the community must suffer. 





Distinctly Colonial is the | 
house here with its roof of 
mottled slate—a property of 
rolling contour permitting a 
drive of easy grade, paves 
the way to the unusually 
interesting garage of wood 
and stucco, which embodies 
4 roomy, two-car garage and 
living apartments for servants. 
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Beautiful Glencoe, Iilinois, suburban estate of Geo. W. Klewer, Architect—with its 

strong suggestion of English influence, finished with an exterior coating of cement 

stucco over Bishopric Base, rough in texture and warm gray in hue. The 

Srank inclusion of the garage as an integral part of the floor is commendable as an 

indication of the desire of the designers to avoid subterfuge in handling an essential 
modern home requirement. 


SWEETHEARTS—YOUNG AND OLD 


Derive Their Greatest Pleasure in Planning 
Their Nest 


APPINESS comes with the completion of their task and the result 
something like these Beautiful Homes. 


You’ve read the stories about quaint, cozy, dear, lovable homes that 
seem to have personal charm and actual personalities. 

The several shown herein are nicer than any you’ve ever read about. 
If you passed such homes as these, in your Sunday strolls, you’d feel a 
little tug at your arm and hear your sweetheart, your wife, saying: “Oh, 
oh, isn’t this or that a perfectly dear house, John?” 

And you'd say “ Yes, it surely is,” and wish that you had one just like it. 
YOU CAN have one just like any of these pictured dwellings — and now 
is the very time to build, and at a surprisingly moderate cost. 





For a picturesque billside 
site, the house depicted at 
right is singularly appropri- 
ate, its high-pitched roof 
reflecting the steep grade of 
the landscape — Bishopric 
Base finished with an exte- 
rior coating of cement stucco 
makes this an exceedingly 
attractive house.— Architect. 








Let us tell you all about it, let us send you “Bishopric for all Time and 
Clime,” a booklet containing facts and details on insulation, sound-dead-+ 
ening, damp-proof construction, illustrated with photographs of beautiful 
houses built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. This 
booklet is yours for the asking. 

It is of great importance in the construction of the house of stucco 
to provide for the preservation of its beauty, its resistance against fire, 
vermin and decay, its insulation against change of temperature and damp- 
ness. Bishopric stucco and plaster base in construction and in use, offers 
the possibilities of this insurance. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 


577 Este AvENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio and Ottawa, Canada 
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Is the Surrounding of Your Home 


Attractive? 


Perhaps a Rose Arbor or Pergola in the proper place 
of your Garden would transform barren spots into 
places of real attractions. 

A Catalogue illustrating and describing such things 
required to beautify and put cheer and pleasure 
within the surroundings of home, will be mailed on 
application. When writing enclose 10c in stamps 
and ask for catalogue ‘‘M-33.” 


HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Factory, Showroom and 
ain Office 


2155-87-Elston Ave. 
Chicago 
Eastern Office and 
Showroom 
6 East 39th Street 
New York City 














‘‘ Just Delightfully Different een 
“Ye Olde Fashioned Annual Garden” 





Alyssum, White (Edging) . }. . pkt. 10c 

Asters, Assorted (Bedding) 3 . pkt. l5c 
Calendula, Yellow (Cutting) ° - pkt. 10c 
Centaurea, Blue (Cutting) . ° - pkt. 10c 

Cosmos, Assorted (Cutting) ° - pkt. 10c 
Larkspur, Assorted (Cutting) . - pkt. 10c 
Marigold, Yellow (Bedding) e - pkt. 10c 
Mignonette, White (Cutting) . - pkt. l0c or 
Nasturtium, Assorted (Bedding) - pkt. 10c 

Poppy, Pink (Bedding) ° » - pkt. 10c 

Stocks, Assorted (Cutting) . ° - pkt. lic 

Sweet Peas, Assorted (Cutting) . - pkt. 10c is 
Zinnia, Assorted (Cutting) ‘ - pkt. 20c 

Complete culture card enclosed with each pkt. 


“‘My Garden Favorites,’’ our catalogue, sent on request 
MAURICE FULD, Inc. 
Paul E. Atkinson, President 
Plantsmen—Seedsmen 9 West 45th Street, New York City 














“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 
Free upon request. Write today. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 


FOR SALE 


Stained Glass Window, exquisite design, moderate size in panels, 
“The Four Seasons.” Suitable for country house. Best Amer- 
ican make. 

Address ‘‘ VICTORY,” care of House BEAUTIFUL 











Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Serviee Tray — Double 
Pbrawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 

piece of fur- 


-— SERVICE TABLE WAGON se 


. "s e 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 

D ye 504-F Cunard Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 4 
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Bamboo baskets. Price $3.00 for set of five. 


THE Chinese surely know how to make 

baskets. A set of 5 bamboo baskets costs $3 
(wholesale only). They have handles and they 
all have covers too. Five could be used to ad- 
vantage where they are all different in size. 
If they are to be decorated there is an addi- 
tional cost of from $5 to $7 depending on the 
amount of work. Gold and black predominate 
in this decorating. [687] 


[tT is surely nice to see plenty of monks cloth 

in the stores once again: also the friars cloth. 
These materials make the most satisfactory 
hangings, couch covers, pillow covers, and bags. 
They are 50 inches wide, an adaptable width, 
and the price of $1.75 per yard makes them 
within the reach of all. They come in nut 
brown and shades of Delft blue, as well as the 
original brown and gray. [688] 


A REALLY useful desk pad and calendar 

combined, is shown mounted on a slab of 
imitation black onyx, heavy enough to hold 
the pad firmly while you write. A small calen- 
dar stands upright at the top of the pad. The 
whole is about 6” x 4’ and makes a successful 
ornament. The price is $2.75. [689] 


[F one likes to use a tea ball when a guest or 

two drop in, $6.83 buys a most charming one. 
It is of the dull hammered silver, so popular 
this season, in acorn shape and dangled from a 
fine but well made chain of the same silver. 
This would make an interesting little gift for 
some bride. [690] 


RETONNE-COVERED ‘Handy Boxes’ 
help to make housekeeping smooth and 
easy. These boxes hold heavy twine, glue, 
mucilage, paper clips, rubber bands, gummed 
labels, key tags, postal labels, two sizes of 
baggage tags, mending tape all for $3.50. [691] 


Now and then about the house extra heavy, 

large-sized hooks come in very handy. We 
find these for $.55 each. They have a flat base 
and two screw holes for attaching. Especially 
good hooks for closets and the bathroom. [692] 
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This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 


Contains practical suggestions 


on how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting— 
explains how you can 

4 and preclines refinish 
keep woodwork, furniture and floors in perfect condition, 


BUILDING? 


If so, you will find this book particularly interesting and 
ful for it tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods poh they an 
as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells just what 
materials to use — how to apply them—includes color card= 
gives covering capacities, etc. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give & prompt 
and expert answer to all questions on interior wood finishing— 
without cost or obligation. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 

of your best dealer in paints. And for 10c we will sico aa 
you postpaid a 2 oz. bottle of Johnson’s Liquid Prepared War, 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B. 2., Racine, Wis, 
“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
—=J 





























Oriental Rug 
Distinction 


means thick, glowing antiques made for 
love of art. About 100 found annually, 
are harmonics of color. Such is my 
collection. Descriptive list mailed to 
critical rug folks. Then, if you like! 
will prepay the most interesting pieces 
on approval for selection. A 








L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N.Y. 


Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 
and fifty years ago, are still a 

and serviceable. We make equally good 
quality and design. 4 
Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 


brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high 
Price $10.00. 


Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, ett, 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 


WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of ; 
Russian peasants. ‘ 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF WROUGHT IRON 
WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Russian Antique Company 
1 East 28th St., New York 











Factory: 











Irvington, N.J. 
Send for my list of new 

N offerings. Special value 

in Old Furniture, Clocks 

Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other old fabrics 


also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 


Perhaps I have that piece 
you have looked for so long 


Won. C. WALDRON, Cherry Valley, N.Y, 
—_—_——— 


GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and 
specimens. Aquarium plants, cas® 
globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable & 
beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 2 








Illustrated circular free. 2 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS Racine, Wisconsin 
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i 4 window drapings 
. Aeserve these better 
1 curtain rods__~ 
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What woman doesn’t 
“ae crave a change 






in room arrangement? 






You can’t always be renewing, 
the furniture and rugs, but you 
can make wonderful changes 
through new window drapings. 









The new Kirsch Rod and Win- 
dow Draping, Book is full of 
inspiration and ideas for the 
window draping, of the home. 


st. Write for it. 








a he erin Bespin problem — 
assure the most charmin? effects 


The Kirsch flat construction combines sagless strength with 
artistic grace. You'll admire the neat, smooth hang of your 
curtains. Curved ends permit drapin}, clear to the ecasin}, 











excluding side glare. It is easy to put on and take the rods cinscal GEE 
off the brackets—yet they cannot come down accidentally. the shade roller end and bracket, Siv- 









FREE BOOK— Flat in shape — No sag 
For Planning Window rust, tarnish 
Drapings Finished beautifully in velvet 


























Pictures attractive windows for brass or white. Come single, 
every room of the house and double, or triple; fit any window; 
suggests materials, color schemes secure any effect. Extension 
and other practical information. style or cut-to-fit. Sold by 
Gladly mailed on request. better dealers everywhere. 
ing C , 
Kirsch WEbbetaattatit ompany pane Lege Rods gs aot poest. 
Lasy to put down and tske up. 
17 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. met requice the ue ot eae ave 


Kirsch Mfg. Co.,.of Canada, Ltd., 400 Tecumseh St, Woodstock, Ont. 


Remember to ask for. Fiiideh 



























Dhe Original Flat Curtain Rod 





























TWO BOOKS OF SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FINE HOUSES 





STUCCO HOUSES, 14x 26 inches 
Cloth binding, price $10.00, express prepaid. Contains 
23 designs, mostly 2-story, costing $16,000 to $150,000, 
English, French, Italian and Spanish Adaptations. Floor 
Plans, perspectives, descriptions, current estimates. 


Hy & 





Yall 
COLONIAL HOUSES, 13} x 19 inches 
Price $5.00 by express prepaid. 26 two-story pure 
Colonial houses, costing $16,000 to $375,000. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Room 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 
Planning, Supervision, Alterations. Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 





















Davis Furniture Shop 
LYME, CONNECTICUT 


D*% you know what to buy for the finish you want? In the interest of 
better furniture and artistic homes, the correct preservation of 
antiques, the correct finish for interior trim, I am offering you the finishing 
material as used in my shops. This represents considerable expenditure 
and experimenting. You are constantly seeing beautiful expensive wood- 
work ruined by application of the wrong stain and finish. 


You may now have the benefit of my experience in your finishing 
‘oblems. I can make it easy for you to get a good mahogany or natural 
nish on your antiques, to finish your stair rail and woodwork in a rich 
clear color and redress your worn furniture with a lasting dull finish. I will 
also supply correct brasses of old designs for your antique pieces. Write 
for prices and finishing instructions. 


For personal letter of special instructions enclose 50 cents coin. 


STANLEY DAVIS" - 


Furniture Specialist 











) FIREPLACE 
| FITTINGS 


In Iron and Brass 


This brass andiron (18’ high) 
is a faithful reproduction of 
Early Colonial design. 


Price $10 a pair 





Catalog B sent on request 


’ THEH.W. COVERT COMPANY 


137 East 46th Street 
a New York 

















DRIFTWOOD POWDER 
RANSPORT the mysteries of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts to your own hearthside. Fantastic wisps of Ultra 
marine flames from deep sea driftwood produced in your own 
fireplace. DRIFTWOOD POWDER sprinkled over the logs 
or coals does it. In neat wooden bores 75c each or 3 for $2.00. In 
Tree Stump containers $1.25 each. 
Fireside Driftwood Powder Company 
Dept. W, Port Richmond, 8.I., N.Y. 


ING No) ei 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15¢. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Wrought-iron foot scraper. 
Price $15.00. 


bag costs $1.85. 


everything from this artist’s colony. 


rings from $1.00 up. 


bowl, also $14.00. Express collect only. 


on ‘ ° one Seman = 
Sececveveveececsvveveveso «sesserveeseerove 





FOR country-house, camp or cabin, we find 

really useful and distinctly ornamental foot 
scrapers, in hand-wrought iron. These scrap- 
ers are 10” high and 8” across. They sell for 
$15. They are solid, finished in the dull black, 
and give a nice, homelike touch to the porch. 
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A CANVAS laundry bag, 34” long and 17’ 

wide, makes a capital receptacle for the 
boys’ rooms. This bag has a firm nickel ring 
run in the top. This ring holds it open and is so 
arranged that it can be hung on a hook. The 


[694] 


FROM Greenwich Village come gay beads, 
hand-painted jewelry, smocks, batik scarves, 
and toys which are brilliant and unusual like 


The 


Treasure Box can supply painted beads from 
$5.00 up, Batik blouses, hand-dyed, with un- 
usual designs from $25.00 up, bracelets and 


[695] 


FLARING bowls of a new irregular glass 

called Cathedral glass are very artistic. 
They are set in wrought-iron stands and are 
suitable for floating a few flowers, or a holder 
may be put in them and the flowers arranged 
to stand upright. The bowls come in green, 
amethyst and white glass with irregular edges. 
Complete with the stand they are $14.00. The 
same stand may be ordered with a gold fish 


[696] 
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Enclose find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 











hee designate each article use num- 
ber given at end of each paragraph 
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“ Just Delightfully Diff. e* 
en us elig. u ‘y uTeren et 


Selection sufficient for three in family 
Beans, Stringless Green Pod 
Beets, Crimson Globe . e . + pkt. 10c 
Carrots, Early Parisian ° . - pkt. l0c 
Corn, Golden Bantam . . . + pkt. lic 
Cucumber, Davis Perfect . . . pkt. 10c 
Lettuce, Big Boston . . . . 
Parsley, Double Curled e e - pkt. 10c for 


Peas, Blue Bantam . . . + pkt. lic 
Radish, Scarlet Button (Early) . - pkt. 10c 
Radish, Icicle (Late) . : e - pkt. l0c 
Spinach, Viroflay . . . . . pkt. l0c 
Swiss Chard, Lucullus. . ° - pkt. l0c eo 
Turnip, Purple Top White Globe - pkt. 10c 





Complete culture card enclosed with each pkt. 
‘My Garden Favorites,’’ our catalogue, sent on request 
MAURICE FULD, Inc. 

Paul E. Atkinson, President 
Plantsmen—Seedsmen 9 West 45th Street, New York City 

























PEWTER WARE 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 


L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON,MAss. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 


"Ze UNDERGROUND 
REN GARBAGE RECEIVERS 
The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 


That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Winter. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 


Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 











PLAN rir HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of newCalifornia Styles suitable 
for any climate. Famous for 
comfort and beauty. 

Representative Cal.Homes"’ 
60 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms-$1 

“*The New Colonials’’ 

60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms-—$1 
**West Coast Bungalows”’ 
GPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 50 Houses-6 & 7 Rooms—$1 

for any three of these books **Little Bungalows’’ 
and get Garage Folder FREE 75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms-$1 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 712 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 













ANTIQUES FROM MY ATTIC 


Sold privately to collectors and dealers. 
Shown by appointment. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTHER WALKER 2038 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





RARE HEIRLOOMS FOR SALE. _ Grandfather clock, very 
early type. by Whiting and Winchester, $125; Sheraton chest of 
drawers, very elegant, $350, and side-board, $400; Empire chest of 
drawers, $100; Pie-crust table, $200; Colonial chest of drawers in crotch 
mahogany, $65 and $75; Tilt-top card tables, $125 and $1'0; Elegant 
secretary desks, $150 and $225; Breakfast-table by Duncan Phyfe, $256; 
Mahogany chairs, $35; Pictures by recuest. Box 192. Monroe, Michigan. 
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Insert shows the actual thickness of Sheetrock 


“T= finest wall that you or anyone else 
could build would be a wall of gypsum 
plaster, accurately applied, and finished with 
gypsum. The cost of such a wall would rep- 
resent its worth in materials, in time, and in 
the several types of skilled labor required to 
erect it. Without the outlay in money, labor 
and time, the nearest approach to a wall of 
that character is one made of Sheetrock; for 
Sheetrock is wall plaster, made of gypsum and 
factory cast in uniformly accurate sections. 
It is fireproof, non-warping, and permanent. 





























The results you get from a competent use of 
Sheetrock are those you get only from the 
finest plaster walls. It is thick and rigid, yet 
flexible enough to handle easily. Any good 
carpenter can put it up quickly, simply nail- 
ing the sheets of specially processed gypsum 
to the joists or studding. The USG Patented 
Edge insures tight joints and flat surfaces that 
take paper, paint or panels. Your dealer in 
lumber or in builders’ supplies sells Sheetrock. 
Its cost is low. Our free booklet, “Walls of 
Worth,” pictures its uses; send for a copy. 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


W orld’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SALES OFFICES: New York, New York, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, Neg. teen Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Detroit, Michigan, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, Minnesota, St. Louis, Missouri, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Omaha, Nebraska, Denver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California 


Approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


MINES AND MILLS: Oakfield, N. Y., Plasterco, Va., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Gypsum, Ohio, Genoa, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Alabaster, Michigan, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue Rapids, 
Kansas, Southard, Oklahoma, Eldorado, Oklahoma, Piedmont, South Dakota, 
Loveland, Colorado, Denver, Colorado, Arden, Nevada, Amboy, California 











‘Why didnt you 
a Minneapolis Heat Regulator: 


Getting up in the early morn and shivering down to the 
basement with a miserable half-hour spent in trying to 
revive a fire that is almost or entirely out is not a pleas- 
ant experience. 


There is a way out of this trouble, discomfort and in- 
convenience and you can be on really friendly terms 
with your heating plant by installing, 


“ Lad 
TheAfINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 
It controls the furnace fire day and night by 
automatically regulating the drafts and dampers. 
Write for booklet—‘ The 
Convenience of Comfort’’ 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service branches in all principal cities. 




















“Home Kraft" and “* Draughtsman”’ each contain Bun- 

galows and Two Stories. ‘Plan Kraft'’ Two Stories. 

“Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00each—all four for $3.00. 
**De Luxe Flats’’ $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 




















518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
| Study 
|| Interior Decoration | 
at Home ||!) 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in | 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- } 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agreeable 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. 
Send for Catalogue B 


— The— 
! New YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
I 101 Park Avenue, New York City 



































“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 44 complete 
designs with 150 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Es- 
timatesofcost. Floorplans with 





dimensions of rooms. Special.plansand sketches furnished. Designs 
costing $6,200 to $30,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 














Conducted by 
The Readers’ Service 


The Home-Builders’ Guide asks all correspondents to 
send complete data and measurements of all existing 
work in any way related to proposed alterations and addi- 
tions upon which advice or sketches are desired. If our 
correspondents will consider carefully just what informa- 
tion they desire, and then write as simply and directly as 
possible, the Home-Builder’s Guide will be better able to 
answer their questions. 


QuEsTION: Is there any practical and 
safe way in which | can use my hot air 
furnace to maintain my hot water supply? 


Answer: A brass coil may be intro- 
duced in the upper part of the fire pot so 
that the hot gasses of the fire play about 
it. If the fire pot is not large enough, 
the coil may be placed in the lower part 
so that the pipe lies against the shell of the 
pot, thus reserving space in the middle for 
the fire itself. For feed water or cold 
water to be heated, the house supply pipe 
may be tapped directly. Where there is 
a house tank, to supply the toilets with 
flushing water, it may be drawn from for 
feed water. In either case, the feed water 
does not enter the coil directly but is lead 
first into the hot water reservoir (which 
should be of copper), the feed pipe enter- 
ing below the middle, and thence by 
another pipe to the coil. Where the main 
is the immediate source of supply, and 
there is no house tank, a good relief valve 
should be provided to take care of undue 
expansion and so located as to drain into 
a sink. Under no circumstances should 
this valve be connected with a drain that 
is exposed in any way outside a building 
above ground. Frost acting on such a 
drain would render the best valve value- 
less, and protection against expansion and 
possible ultimate explosion would no 
longer be assured. Where there is a house 
tank, a pipe for expansion may be run 
from the reservoir to the tank, thus doing 
away with the necessity of a relief valve. 
A ball cock in the tank will keep a suffi- 
cient supply there at all times. If the 
nozzle of the pipe that supplies the tank 
with fresh water is located below the low 
water level, there will be no noise as the 
tank is filled from time to time. All the 
circulating pipes for hot water should be 
of brass and so sloped that there are no 
level places to impede the flow of the hot 
water. It isadvisable to employ only a well 
established firm to do work of this kind. 


Question: | wish to divide my kitchen, 
which is now very long, so that one end 
can be used as a breakfast room. What do 
you suggest? 
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No Bathroom is Complete without a 


HESS WHITE S 


CABINET or LAVATORY MIRROR 


Coated inside and out 
with the best grade 
of SNOW WHITE 
baked enamel. 














TEEL MEDICINE 


This mark: 





guarantees it everlast- 
ingly against cracking, 
blistering or flaking. 
Your money back if you 
are not pleased. Five 
sizes—three styles. 
If your dealer is not 
yet supplied, write us 
direct. 


HESS WARMING AND 


VENTILATING CO. 
1219 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


Makers of 
HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 
























Su 


FOR GARDEN & INTERIOR 
Send 10¢ in stamps for Cata 
Send 10 in stamps fr caer 
nd other interesting pieces in 
donuts Terra Cotte 
GALLOWAY TERRA COITa ©. 


Established 1810 


ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


"Flower Vases, Boxes, 
n Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches 


220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 














CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 


Construction — Repair 


Write Dept. H.B. for Illustrated 
Booklet 
882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Homemakers’ Questions 


and Answers 
By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


This new volume is an enlarged and revised edition 


of the little hand-book 
excellent and practical 


The early problems of financing, selection of site 
and design, construction problems, practical guid- 
ance in heating, lighting, plumbing and venti- 
lating—all these are discussed from an experience 
based upon thousands of everyday building and 
decorating problems which have come to the 


Readers’ Service Dep 
BEAUTIFUL. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 


8 Arlington Street 


which has proved such an 
aid for all homemakers. 


artment of THE HousE 
$1.00 


Boston (17), Mass. 
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Will Your New Home 
Be Truly Modern? 


’ OU wouldn't build a fine house and install an old-fashioned 





stove in it to supply the heat. Yet this would be no more 

out of place than to erect a modern residence without equip- 
ping it with a Kernerator—the approved system of garbage 
disposal found in so many of the better homes built during the 
past decade. 
The Kernerator is a brick incinerator, built in the base of the | 
chimney when the house is erected. It takes care of all house- 
hold waste—rags, sweepings, wilted flowers, broken crockery, tin 
cans, garbage. This material is dropped into the handy hopper 
door, located on the first floor in the flue, and it falls into the brick | 
incinerator in the basement. At intervals it is lighted and burns 
itself up without odor. Non-combustibles are dried and steri- 
lized and later dropped into the ashpit. | 


The Kernerator costs nothing to 
operate since no coal, wood, gas 
or oil is required for fuel. 


Ask your architect about the 
Kernerator and write for an 
interesting booklet we have 
just prepared, showing some 
of the fine homes in which it 
has been installed. 


— 


Drop All Waste Here-Then Forget It 
“La 





Kerner Incinerator Co. 
1023 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 






































The 
~Maderno 
Closet 












One TIMELY call 
from the plumber 
often saves many 
an UNTIMELY call 
from the doctor 


This message in the interest of the plumbing 
contractor, is published by a firm that has de- 
voted the energies of three generations to the 
development of sanitary fixtures for the home— 






THOMAS MADDOCK'’'S SONS CO. TRENTON.N. J., U.S.A. 
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All valves shall be genuine JENKINS, beari th 
name "JENKINS" within a diamond mark. Dunbene " 
designating valves refer to the manufacturers 
catalog, 





Get this heating comfort 
into your specifications 


EERMIT your architect to specify and your 

contractor to install genuine Jenkins Radiator 
Valves, and provide for yourself the great heating 
comfort they afford. 


These strong, substantial, carefully-made radiator 
valves are assurance against leakage and consequent 
damage to floors, ceilings or furnishings — the troubles 
usually traceable to cheaply made, light weight valves. 


Jenkins Valves open easily, close tightly, and facilitate 
the proper regulation of heat. Life-time service, 
dependability, and freedom from replacement and 
costly repairs prove Jenkins Radiator Valves the most 
economical, although their first cost may be a little more 
than the ordinary light weight valves. 


Send for “The Valve Behind a Good Heating System,” 

an interesting booklet that brings out the advantages of 

using stronger, more substantial radiator valves. 
JENKINS BROS. 

SO WRG EINE Se. 6 a.3 dire CeeWids seeder en aates New York 


SP Atlantic Aventis: oss caves cskedanametnoares Boston 
133 North Seventh Street............ 0000+: Philadelphia 
Chicago 





646 Washington Boulevard .........-.-++++++5+: 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada London, England 
Factories: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Canada 
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Tudor. Stone. 
- Roofing - Slate - 


GATE LODGE ON ESTATE 
MR. F. R. FORD, AT ROSELAND, N. J. 
M. M. STILLMAN, ARCHITECT 


QUARRIED BY 


Rising. &- Nelson. Slate - Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ > Service - Department 
101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago 











Costs 
Less 


Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Posi- 
tively will not rust. Sold under written 
guarantee. No extra charge for foot 
tripper. Five Sizes for sale by every 
reliable Hardware and House Furnish- 
ing Store. 


FELLOWS & CO., Inc. 
234 Friend St. Boston, Mass. 




























Kewanee Systems 
supply electric t, run- 
ning water and safeguard the 
home in sewage disposal. 
Each system has been perfected by skilled 
engineers. A Combination Plant will sup- 
ply electric light and running water ata 
little more than the cost of ordinary light 
plants alone! 


Built for the inexperienced man. Write 
now for free booklet describing hun- 
dreds of systems. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 Franklin Illinois 




















THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


PRACTICAL INTERIOR DECORATION 
By Correspondence 


16 Central Park West New York City 























Answer: An excellent way to separate 
the breakfast alcove from the kitchen is 
by means of a wooden half partition, about 
three and one half feet high, with an open- 
ing for passage. Such a partition will not 
cut off the light of any windows in that 
end of the kitchen and yet will set apart 
sufficiently this area so that it may be 
treated more decoratively than the rest of 
the kitchen. A narrow shelf at the top 
would give a suitable place on which to 
set pitchers, or bowls, or red geraniums. 


QuEsTION: We are in great distress on 
account of our living-room floor. Upon 
advice of the ‘paint man’ we let him apply 
‘penetrating brown mahogany stain.’ 
Over this he put twocoatsof shellac. Then 
he waxed the floor. The stain penetrates 
through the shellac and wax with disas- 
trous effect upon our rugs and carpets. 
What do you advise? 


Answer: ‘Strip’ the floor with a stand- 
ard paint-remover. As the stain your 
man used is evidently an analine dye, 
some of it may remain in the wood, in 
which case it will be necessary to use a 
somewhat darker color to ‘kill’ or cover 
it. When the floor is dry and thoroughly 
clean, use a paste filler of desired color and 
apply the new stain which, as well as the 
filler, should be of a recognized standard 
brand. Varnish with a good floor varnish 
when the stain is thoroughly dry and wax 
if you wish. Shellac is not a floor finish 
and is good only for priming knots and sap 
streaks. Beware of the ‘handy man.’ If 
an ‘outsider’ is to do your work, let it be 
a responsible contractor who can be made 
to guarantee the quality of his work. 


QuEsTIon: What makes the best floor 
for a sun-porch? 


ANSWER: There are several different 
kinds of flooring that can be used. We 
prefer a tile floor or a granolithic floor 
with tiles inserted in pattern. Whatever 
is used should be weather resisting. 


Question: When the wind blows from a 
certain direction the smoke backs down 
the fireplace flue and into the living room. 
What can be done to overcome this? 


ANSWER: Chimney pots are useful in 
cases of this kind. They are usually made 
of fired clay and can be put up by your 
mason. 
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KEITH’S $2.50 OFFER 


3 PLAN BOOKS, showing 100 designs of artistic bunga- 
lows, cottages, or two-story houses — in frame, stucco and 
brick — with floor plans and beg pay and 8 months’ 
subscription to Keith’s Magazine, all for 
*sL? 2 for over 20 years an atone 
Keith s Magazine on planning, building, and dec- 
orating homes — fullof helpful 
suggestions for home-builders and home-owners — 25c a 
copy on newsstands. 
Keith-planned homes are different — the utmost in artistic 
design, distinctiveness, convenient arrangement and 
comfort. Keith Home-builders’ Service enables you to 
get the most satisfactory home with greatest economy. 
Set of 8 pan books (260 fone) and 
year’ssu ription to Keit —$4.50 


Keith Corporation, 512 Abbay Bldg., Remedi Minn. 























Wi hung with the oo patented hinges 
Casement indows allows a safe cleaning of casements from 
the inside, without projecting into the room, Its adjustable friction 
feature holds the casement open at — angle, thus eliminating the 
need of other adjuster. Sample pair will convince you of its practical 
usefulness. Price $2.25 the pair. Details gladly given. 

LUNDELL-ECKBERG MFG, CO. Jamestown, N. Y. 








Free Book"theSaxophone 


Tells all about the wonderful Buescher Saxo- 
phone — easiest of all wind instruments to play and one 
of the most beautiful. In a few weeks you can be playing 
popular airs and take your place in a band or orchestra in 
(45) 90 days, if you so desire. Great for homes, church, 
lodge, school and orchestra dance music. 

ial— You may try any Buescher 
Free Trial Easy Payments Instrument in your home 6 
days. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy terms to 
suit your convenience. Send for free copy of the Saxo- 
phone Book today. If interested in Cornet, Trombone 

or any instrument, ask for complete catalog. 


BAND INSTRU- 
MENT CO. 





Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


9345 BUESCHER BLOCK - ELKHART, INDIANA 





Is the recog- 
nized authority 
on Bungalow 
Architecture. 
Our new 10th 
edition contain- 
ing 87 photo- 
graphs of exte- 
riors, interiors, 
and floor plans 
of homes of 4 to 
9 rooms each in 
COLONIALS, 
CHALETS and 
peg Ei and SPANISH atts 3 4 isn now ready for See teatien. 
Price ONE DOLLAR postpaid. OOK COMPLETE IN IT- 
SELF." We furnish pians and Bit Fey 
UNGALOWCRAFT CoO. 

Dept. H Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUNGALOWCRAFT 4 


*‘Homes not Houses’’ 





THE B 
603 Hibernian Blidg., 
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a Have More Hot Water 
and Save Money! 


S° LONG as your steam or vapor heating system is in operation you 
do not need a special gas heater for hot water. You can havea 
constant supply of uniformly hot water, without extra cost, by using the 


CEL' 


i This heater connects on outside of boiler and does away with fire-pot coil. Boiling 


water from the boiler is the heating agent. 





Heater soon pays for itself in fuel saved. The dealer who 
installed your heating system can eas.ly install the Excelso. 
GUARANTEED satisfactory or money back. 






Endorsed and Sold by the Following 
Boiler Manufacturers: 






American Radiator Co. United States Radiator Corp. 
Richardson and Boynton Co. International Heater Co. 
Richmond Radiator Co. 
Standard Heater Co. 





Boynton Furnace Co. 

The Wm. H. Page Boiler Co. 
Utica Heater Co. Gurney Heater Mfg. Co. 
Burnham Boiler Corp. Abendroth Bros. 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. Thatcher Furnace Co. 












Send name of your plumber 
or steamfitter and ask for 
folder No. 134. 
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EXCELSO 
SPECIALTY 
WORKS 


119 Clinton Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

































Little Gateways to Science 


By EDITH M. PATCH 


HEXAPOD STORIES 


Illustrated by Robert J. Sim 





“Among the great number of children’s books, it is rare to’ find one 
that is scientifically accurate and at the same time written from the 
child’s point of view by a pen inspired with imagination. Hexapod 
Stories fulfills all of these qualifications, and is so well done that I hope 
you can persuade the author to write more stories of the ame kind.” 
—G. Clyde Fisher, American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 

Hexapod Stories, $1.25 


BIRD STORIES 


Illustrated by Robert J. Sim 


“The pictures in this book might well be studied by illustrators of 
books for grown-ups. They light up the pages with beauty and fill the 
imagination. The stories themselves are touched with drama. But the 
author does not sacrifice fact to pretty fancies. And she relates her 
sketches to the work done by children for the preservation of wild life.” 
—New York Herald. 

Bird Stories, $1.25 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INc. H.B. 2-22 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find-..--.-.---- nee ne copies 


HEXAPOD STORIES ($1.25 a copy) 
BIRD STORIES ($1.25 a copy) 
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The Insignia of the 


World’s largest 
maker of All-Clay P SILENT 
umbing Fixtures IWELCLO 
Price as shown 
$108.35 
Or with Mahogany 
Seat 


“TE PE CO” Water Closets 


for Every Place and Purse 
YJ con will never be proud of a bathroom that 


contains an inferior water closet. It will too 

quickly become foul and subject to repairs 
through faulty operation. If you are building a 
home or remodeling, give this subject your first 
attention. 


The Silent Si-wel-clo is the leader of a group of 
Water Closets which The Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany has developed to meet all types of building 
construction from the big hotel to the modest 
bungalow. 


We, of course, consider the Silent Si-wel-clo the 
most desirable. It suppresses a noise you do not 
want heard and do not want to hear. For those 
who cannot afford it, we make other good closets. 
Into our “Welling,” “Merit” and “Saxon” we have 
merged as many of the excellencies of the Silent 
Closet as was possible. Each in its class and at its 
price is the best the market affords. Each is equipped 
with a tank of glistening white china, with surface 
unaffected by stain, acid or soil, and trouble-proof 
working parts. 


Send for our Plan Books on Plumbing, Edition F 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for March 


Is for Garden Lovers 








Illustration from March House Beautiful 


“ Shadow and sun 
Thus too our lives are made 
Det think how great the sun 
How small the shade.” 


OT to many of us is it given to paint great master- 
pieces which fill men with admiration and awe, but 

all, even the humblest (and they are often the most 
successful) may make use of the elements of ‘‘Shadow 
and Sun” of which the ancient dial tells, and with the 
divine alchemy of rain, soil, and sap, produce the finished 
miracle of a blossoming garden. If you are not one of 
the fortunate ones who have inherited a spot of fragrant 
seclusion, with box borders, and scented e-beds filled 
with the charm of long-vanished days, isn*t it your duty 


to start such a garden for your descendants? And think 
of the pleasure you will have doing it! The House 
Beautiful for March will be an inspiration to those who 
are planning a garden for the first time, and a revelation 
to all who spend happy hours in their green galleries, and 
flower beds. One picture of water lilies floating in a 
mirroring pool will repay you many times the cost of the 
magazine. If you are not a subscriber now we feel sure 
you will be after you have seen the March number for 
we have never made a more beautiful one. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


ANNOUNCES FOR MARCH 


The Village That Ought To Be. 

A Garden in Dover. + ad 

The Aesthetic Principles of the Spring Flower Garden. 
A House That Combines Beauty and Comfort. 
Editorial — Mr. Smith Discusses the Unions. 

The Garden in Good Taste. 

Planning the Home. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Rumford Building, Concord, N.H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen : Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, or $3.00** for 15 months. 


INS CRD RT Oe co SO MEO TAS RA SAL NR 


* Foreign postage 65c extra, Canadian postage 20c extra. 
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Bow -Marchioness and Plantagenet England. 
An English Garden in a New England Setting. 
A Garden of Sweet Herbs. 

The Garden of Green. 

Garden Chrysanthemums. 

Tomatoes — From Start to Finish. 

Have You a Glass Kitchen? 






























































| Y Kunderd’s Marvelous 
6re Ruffled Gladioli 


offer something entirely new and original for your garden. 
Far removed from the common sorts in size and coloring, 
their ruffled beauty will make your garden distinctive. 
No other grower has ever produced anything to compare 
with these marvelous new types and colors. You cannot 


afford to do without them in your garden next summer 


Our 1922 Catalogue 


describes many new sorts introduced for the first time, and 
illustrates many of them (19 in natural colors). 52 pages 
of Gladioli descriptions and cultural directions— send 
today for a free copy. 





A. E. Kunderd, Box 7, Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus 














| - A MOTO-MOWER 


For only $175 


E announce a new model 24-inch mower—exactly 
the same simple, durable construction as our 
larger, more expensive machines, for the remarkable 
low price of $175. 





















It is a well designed, carefully constructed ma- 
chine—the simplest mower on the market—only 
eleven moving parts—about one-third as many as 
the average power mower—and weighs only 160 
pounds—about half as much as other mowers of 
similar capacity. Built by an old, well-established 
concern. 

Used in New York City parks and by hundreds 
of other cities, estate owners and institutions 
throughout the country. 

Send us the dimensions of your grass areas, 
and we will give you an estimate of what 
your cutting cost and time should be, and 
the savings you could expect, together with 
an interesting book about the Moto-Mower. 
Large Model, 27-inch Moto-Mower— 

Price Complete $210 


THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 
3246 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


F all the gardens that have been planned and made, a garden 

of hardy perennials gives the most real, deep-down satisfaction 

and joy. Radiant Peonies, gorgeous Irises, Phlox, Delphin- 
iums, Digitalis, Aquilegias, and a host of others, make up the suc- 
cession of flowers in the garden of perennials. 


Spring-time is Planting-time 


Beside the multitude of perennials, we have here at Wyomissing the 
old-time favorite shrubs and a score of the new introductions— 
Lemoine’s Deutzias, Philadelphus, rare evergreens for special pur- 
poses, rock plants, and many other things that will give character 
to your garden the first season. Most of these plants, as well as 
many shrubs, can be shipped and planted safely in spring. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 





Seventh edition) classifies the finest varieties of landscape-making material. It 
| s really a comprehensive textbook, and will be of value to amateurs and experts 
who delight in hardy plants and flowering shrubs. The book is too valuable for pro- 

iscuous distribution, but will be mailed to any address for $1, which sum will be 
redited or your first order amounting to $10. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 
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A home of simplicity and distin@ion, cost- 

ing approximately $20,000, shown in 

our booklet, ‘‘Designs of Houses Built of 

Indiana Limestone.”’ This interesting 
booklet sent free on request. 








Making $20,000 
Look Like $30,000 


4/1 COSTS no more to build with Indiana Lime- 
stone—she natural stone—than with an imitation 
produdt. In fact, at a surprisingly moderate cost, 
you may build a home of Indiana Limestone that 
will present the appearance of a substantial expenditure. 

In years past a home of natural stone was considered a 
luxury — beyond the means of the average home builder. 
Nowadays leading architeé&ts commend Indiana Limestone 
construction when economy and permanence are combined 
considerations in home-building problems. 

And the wisdom of the owners in using this natural stone 
will be repaid by the permanence and freedom from repair and 
attention necessary with homes built with substitute produdts. 











INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Box 777, BEDFORD, INDIANA 
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THE NATION’S BUILDING STONE 








One delightful feature of this design is 
the number of sleeping and enclosed din- 
ing porches which afford abundant ven- 
tilation and sunlight. Attention is called 
to the compactness of the entire plan. 





IANA LIMESTONE ——— 
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‘THE HOUSE IN THE MOWING’ FROM THE LANE 


If one is an intimale, one may ap- yard, through the substantial, but in- 
proach the house by way of the church- viting, gate and down the grassy path. 
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“The House in the Mowing’ 


By ETHEL B. POWER 


Henry A. Frost and Charles W. Killam, Associate Architects 


N one of the little New England villages that nestle about the 
foot of old Monadnock, in New Hampshire, there was built, 
a few years ago, a cottage along Colonial lines but enclosing 
within its walls an entirely modern plan. The old New England 
farmhouse with its central chimney, the narrow, cramped stair- 
way at the front door, the parlor on one side, the kitchen and per- 
haps a dining-room on the other, the long, low pitched lean-to at 
the back housing extra rooms on the ground story, is familiar to 
all. It is a type of which, fortunately, there are still many exam- 
ples left dotting our by-ways 
and hillsides, constant remind- 
ers to those of us who have not 
forgotten how to read the past 
in those relics of the days when, 
after the first terrible encount- 
ers with untamed Nature and 
hostile tribes, our forefathers 
built for themselves dwellings, 
still sturdy and simple, but 
expressing rather more the 
comforts which peace and pros- 
perity allowed. 

In planning a house to be 
placed, as this was to be, in a 
country-side unspoiled by the 
sophistication of modern liv- 
ing, where no neighbors are 
visible, save only one far off on 
a distant hilltop, where the 
meadow and the birds and wild 
flowers are the closest compan- 
ions, it seemed fitting that, 
outwardly at least, it should 
take the form of the same early 
farmhouse, for here, too, were 
to be expressed primarily sim- 
plicity and sincerity. We 
speak of the comforts in these 
early houses but when we com- 
pare what were called comforts 
then to what are deemed com- 
forts and luxuries to-day, we 
find that we should call them, 
rather, hardships and would 
consider that we were handi- 
capped if we tried to adapt our- 
selves to the method of living 
which evolved the plan of these 
seventeenth century houses. 

The problem here, then, was 





This house with its weatherbeaten jroni, tts leaded diagonal panes, its 
shutters and its simple door, might easilv deceive our forefathers, if they 
could see it to-day, into thinking it a true relic of early Colonial days. 
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Bremer W. Pond, Landscape Architect 


to obtain outwardly the rectangular mass, the pitched roof and 
over-hanging second story that we associate with the early Colo- 
nial houses, but inwardly a plan appropriate to the exigencies of 
modern life. A glance at the plan will show how this was accom- 
plished. As the house faces about east the kitchen was placed on 
the front, thus reserving the back, or west side, for the dining- 
room. As this house was to be used as a summer home, the living- 
room was placed on the north side where it shares with the dining- 
room the well-shaded screen-porch. This porch, one of the most 
undeniable requirements of to- 
day, is worthy of special notice, 
for the architects, with the true 
adaptability of artists, have 
given it the place of the old- 
time lean-to, thus preserving 
on the outside the long sweep- 
ing roof line, while adding, on 
the inside, considerably to the 
comfort and spaciousness of 
the house. In the olden days 
such an openness would have 
been but an invitation to the 
wily Indian, but here it admits 
only glorious glimpses of the 
majestic mountain peak across 
the gently sloping and wide- 
spread mowing. 

We have come to accept it 
as mandatory that, if we want 
the central chimney, we must 
suffer the small entry and in- 
adequate stairs, quaint always 
in an old house, but exasperat- 
ing in a new one, where we ex- 
pect convenience to wait upon 
our haste; but in this house 
both the central chimney and 
a spacious hall have been skil- 
fully attained. Our forefathers, 
coming down the narrow lane 
and glimpsing the weather- 
beaten front of the house — 
for it has never been painted 
—with its leaded diagonal 
panes, its simple door with the 
really old bull’s eyes, its shut- 
ters and its huge chimney, 
would have sensed nothing rev- 
olutionary in its plan and 
would have been puritanically 
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Seen close up this house settles comfortably into the dooryard garden and surrounding planting BS 
while, from a distance, it dominates the open mowed field, whence its name, ‘In the Mowing.’ ' 
. 





A spacious hallway is unusual in a house with a 
central chimney. In this house it bas been skilfully 
attained by joining in the attic the flues from the 
two fireplaces, by means of a pointed Gothic arch. 
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shocked to know that two chimney stacks 
arise, one on each side cf an ample hall, to 
be joined together in the attic just under 
the roof ridge by means of a pointed Gothic 
arch of masonry in which the flues run. 

Otherwise, within the house also, the 
precedent of period has not been closely 
followed. For instance, the stairway is 
Jacobean and was inspired by a stairway 
in an almshouse in Petworth, Sussex. In 
the old houses the stairway was a subor- 
dinate feature simply treated and here, too 
it winds up inconspicuously in a corner, 
but it is too beautiful in its detail to remain 
long unnoted for its turned balusters and 
carved newel form one of the most decora- 
tive architectural features of the house. 
The floor is of red quarry tile, hand made, 
another English medizval note. The liv- 
ing-room, to be sure, simulates a seven- 
teenth century interior such as one finds in 
the Paul Revere House in Boston, with its 
chamfered beam ceiling, its wainscoting 
and floor of pine boards. But where the 
Colonial builder would have used pine, 
which would have darkened with age, the 
architects have used for this finish, cypress. 
This has been oiled and gives beautiful 
soft, brown tones that lend to the room 
warmth and color, enhanced by the old 
French and English cotton prints, framed 
and hung on the walls; not incongruous ina 
Colonial house where Canton 
chairs hobnob with splendid 
Colonial pieces, particularly if 
we remember the time when 
our clipper ships visited all 
ports. 

In the dining-room an eight- 
eenth century note is struck 
with white painted woodwork 
and built-in cabinets. The 
kitchen, on the other hand, is 
entirely modern. Here is no 
yawning fireplace with slow 
turning spit, no brick oven, but 
a most modern range, an auxil- 
iary electric stove and a porce- 
lain sink with shining fau- 
cets. What a contrast these 
are to the old time inconven- 
iences. The really old mantel 
in the dining-room must blink 
with surprise as it views the 
ease with which the business 
of the modern household is ac- 
complished and recalls the 
days when the housewife must 
arise betimes to prepare the 
sponge for her many loaves of 
bread, oversee the pounding 
of the clothes for the wash, the 
turning of the cloth in the dy- 
ing vat, the carding of the 
wool for the spinning wheel 
and other day-filling duties as 
she conscientiously saw to the 
varied ways of her household. 

Perhaps this happy blend- 
ing of the old with the new 
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The stairway is Jacobean and 
was inspired by a stairway in 
an almshouse in Petworth, 
Sussex. In the old houses the 
stairway was a subordinate 
feature simply treated, and 
bere, too, it winds up incon- 
spicuously in a corner, but it 
1s too beautiful in its detail to 
remain long unnoted. 


In the dining-room an eight- 
eenth-century note is struck 
with white-painted woodwork 
and built-in cabinets. Un- 
der this table is a trap-door 
covering a swinging shelf 
which is stocked with well- 
seasoned logs. 
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this spirit of the seventeenth 
century with the amenities of 
the twentieth, is the dominant 
impression that is retained in 
the memory of the house. 
Everywhere great care has 
been taken to keep all the de- 
tails necessary to maintain 
the integrity of the early Co- 
lonial house, but at no time 
has unreasoning devotion to 
the past been allowed to sac- 
rifice the comforts of the pres- 
ent. For instance, as will be 
seen from the photographs, 
small casements have been 
used. We cannot picture the 
house without them, and yet 
the prevailing prejudice 
against small windows may 
blind some indiscriminating 
householders to the charm 
which they add. If she will 
look further, however, she will 
see that the architects have 
not hesitated to use in both 
living-room and dining-room 
double glazed doors opening 
on to the porch. These, of 
course, are an entirely mod- 
ern, but in no wise discordant, 
note. Upstairs all the bed- 
rooms have windows on at 
least two sides and are liter- 
ally flooded with light and 
fresh air. 

Again, when it became nec- 
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The entire house has been furnished with early 
American furniture collected for many vears by 


the owner. The Canton chairs and the old French 
and English cotton prints, framed and hung on 
the walls, are not incongruous if we remember 
the time when our clipper ships visited all ports. 
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These two views of the living-room show it to be 
modeled after a seventeenth century interior such 
as one finds in the Paul Revere House in Boston. 
Here the wood used is cypress, oiled to give a soft, 
warm, brown tone which makes an excellent back- 
ground for the beautiful maple furniture. 
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essary to add a dormer window 
at the rear in order to utilize all 
the space in the second floor and 
give sufficient light and head- 
room, this was done with such 
nicety that the long sweeping 
roof line is not at all interrupted 
nor its effect lost. This is due for 
one reason to the fact that the 
dormer is of good proportions 
and in proper scale. It takes its 
place as a subsidiary feature and 
does not dominate the roof as is 
so often the case. 

From whatever point of the 
compass this house is approached, 
it forms a picture which, after 
all, is perhaps the acid test of 
good architecture. One may 
walk, if one is an intimate, 
through the old churchyard and 
down a grassy path, through the 
substantial but inviting gate, 
adapted from an old English one, 
or one may drive down a winding 
woodland road and enter the 
house by the front door through 
a tiny dooryard garden. 

The house is an expression 
which is fortunately in the as- 
cendant in modern home making, 
of the harmonious working together of 
architects, landscape architect and client. 
Or should we place the client first, for, 
indeed, a client who is harmonious is the 
greatest blessing the architect can have. 
The group of people who were concerned 
in producing this house, and let us not 
forget the builder, for no finer building 
was ever done, believed that we 
can borrow to-day from the spirit 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of this country and of 
England, and with these ideals 
build a modern house which re- 
calls the old without aping it. 
Nothing is more incongruous in 
modern times than a blind copy 
of the past. We are looking for- 
ward not backward, learning the 
lessons of the past, not limiting 
ourselves to their outlook. 

The archeologist would per- 
haps hold up his hands in horror 
at such promiscuous juxtaposi- 
tion of old with new, indeed he 
would repudiate the whole house 
for, it must be confessed, it rep- 
resents a period one hundred 
years before it can be found that 
the first settler came to this vil- 
lage. But what an opportunity 
would have been lost. The old 
desk and chairs and tables have 
accepted it and settled themselves 
comfortably about it. So outside, 
the vines and ferns and wild flow- 
ers have voted approval and are 
creeping slowly upon it, bringing 
their sanction and their welcome. 
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Selecting a Home Site 


By GORDON ROBB 


This is the first of a series of six articles by Mr. Robb which will discuss many important questions sure to be of great 
practical interest to those who are planning to build. The second article will be entitled, * Planning the Home.’ 


HE selection of a site for a home, and 

let us think of it as a home, rather 

than as a mere house, should be done 
in a thoughtful and methodical way, com- 
paring the advantages with the disadvan- 
tages and honestly arriving at a decision 
which leaves one’s conscience free from the 
thought that a vague something may turn 
up after the building has been actually 
begun. To do this requires, in the first 
place, a knowledge of the subject which, 
after all, is not complex, although there are 
many details and conditions to consider; 
probably more than are at first apparent. 

Only too often a choice is made of a plot 
of ground because it has one great, out- 
standing feature to recommend it; too 
often the owner of the plot finds that 
numerous objections, when summed up, 
outweigh that single advantage. Apro- 
pos of this, one might perhaps remember 
Kipling’s keen insight into human nature, 
when, speaking, to be sure, of an entirely 
different subject, he says: 

So be warned by my lot, 
Which | know you will not. 

Experience is certainly the best of 
teachers, but it is seldom indeed that one 
is able to purchase several pieces of land 
and build thereon to gain this experience. 
So let us be forewarned of some of the 
pitfalls into which one may be unsus- 
pectingly led. 

Your quest for a home site will un- 
doubtedly take you 
into the suburbs and 
into those tracts which 
are being newly opened 
up and developed, and 
here lies one great prob- 
lem, which is to foresee 
the future character of 
this particular section. 
You should inquire 
carefully into the mat- 
ter of transportation, 
schools, churches, taxes, 
restrictions, public 
services such as water, 
sewer, gas and electric- 
ity, garbage and ash 
collection service, as 
well as the character of 
the neighborhood _ in 
general. Fire protec-. 
tion and insurance rates 
are somewhat minor 
considerations but 
should not be passed 
over without a thought. 

If the master of the 
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We 7 we 
Paul J. Weber 
A fine dense hedge gives quiet seclusion where 
land is exposed to the passer-by. The entrance 
can be marked by a charming little gateway. 


The grade at the rear of this house is several feet 
below that at the front, and allows a well-lighted 
and ventilated basement. This simple rail fence, 
as a boundary, is much better than the usual elab- 
orate type. H. Van Buren Magonigle, Architect. 








house is to commute to and from his office 
by train, it is very necessary to know that 
there is good train service and the running 
time not too great. Transportation to the 
shopping districts, theatres and so forth, 
if they are not conveniently reached by 
automobile, is also highly important. The 
immediate suburbs of most large cities are 
reached by trolleys and the immense traf- 
fic morning and evening has so overtaxed 
their capacity that it is a decided discom- 
fort to the patron. ‘Straphanger’ is a 
common byword. Schools of various 
grades within easy walking distances from 
the home are almost necessary and they 
should be of the modern type and prefer- 
ably of fireproof construction. It is better 
that the lower grade school serving the 
locality be so situated that children do not 
have to cross streets where traffic is heavy, 
unless police protection is afforded. 

When estimating the amount of taxes, 
you should consider the question of valua- 
tion. Some towns have a high tax ratc on 
a low assessed valuation while others may 
place the taxes low and value the property 
high. There is usually a water rate to be 
considered also. Some localities even have 
a tax on other public service and it is well 
to look into this subject. The prospective 
owner should be certain that the water, 
electric and gas services are available and 
that connections to the house are not 
going to be excessively expensive. The 
rates charged for elec- 
tricity and gas can be 
ascertained and added 
to the list. The tele- 
phone, one of the best 
accident and fire alarms 
that we have, must not 
be forgotten. Should 
there be no public sewer 
already laid in the 
street, the owner would 
be assessed a portion of 
the cost of installing it 
and in some cases, such 
as the presence of ledge 
stone, which must be 
blasted, the item of in- 
stalling a sewer might 
be very costly. 

There is now a move- 
ment on foot, and a 
worthy one, which has 
a bearing on the subject 
under discussion here. 
It is a plan for dividing 
cities or towns into dis- 
tricts and devoting 
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each district entirely to a cer- 
tain type or class of buildings; 
it is called zoning. Under this 
system factories, public garages, 
and so forth, cannot be built in 
those sections which are re- 
served for residences, nor can a 
tenement or apartment house 
be placed outside the limits set 
for buildings of that class. This 
means that one buying land in 
the residential section of a town 
that has adopted zoning may be 
certain that no vacant land near 
him can be utilized for a build- 
ing other than a home, provided 
that land lies within the zone. 

The restrictions governing 
the improvement of land, both 
that under consideration and 
adjoining lots, should be ana- 
lvzed. Particularly is this im- 
portant if the land is inex- 
pensive and newly put on the 
market. If you would have a 
real home, beware of cheap real 
estate developments. On more 
valuable land the cost prohibits 
the cheaper class of dwelling. 
The general tone of a neighbor- 
hood is indicative of its desir- 
ability and more to be relied 
upon than a few low restrictions. 
The question of neighbors, after 
all, is going to be a large factor in selecting 
your site; it is their children who will play 
with yours, and their hens that will 
scratch in your garden. 

The advent of the automobile as the 
popular mode of conveyance has changed, 
toa great degree, certain aspects in regard 
to the location of the site. In the first 
place, the main thoroughfares should be 
avoided, unless one is purchasing a tract of 
land large enough to 
allow the house to be 
placed well away 
from the street, for 
the dust and noise 
caused by an endless 
procession of ma- 
chines passing the 
home is very annoy- 
ing. There are also an 
increasing number of 
heavy trucks in use, 
which raise havoc 
with the roads as they 
rumble and bump 
along. A lot, other- 
wise desirable, should 
not be considered 
hopeless, however, if 
thus situated, for this 
objection can be par- 
tially remedied by 
growing a high and 
dense hedge along the 
street line, which will 
give seclusion from 
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Abrupt slopes lend themselves to picturesque treatment. The stone retain- 
ing walls here are happily of the same material as the lower portions of 


the house. C. W. Brazer, Architect. 


the passer-by and protection from dis- 
turbances. Side streets or minor avenues 
are preferable as sites: they provide the 
quiet little eddies just at the edges of the 
whirlpools of circulation. Here the chil- 
dren are freer to run about with less 
chance of being injured. 

Good roads should be entered on the 
credit side of the book if one intends 
operating a car. The automobile also 





Slight inequalities of levels give opportunities for developing terraces with low retaining walls. Here 
the stone walls are built up to the height of a balustrade. Dubrino, Okie and Ziegler, Architects. 
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permits one to choose a site at 
some distance even from the 
railway station, if this is to be 
the means of transportation, 
for, with the exception perhaps 
of our most northerly cites, it is 
possible to use a car throughout 
the year. It is a pleasant be- 
ginning to the day’s work, 
especially in the summer 
months, to ride in the cool of 
the morning to the train, and a 
bright anticipation to have on 
the way from the office in the 
evening. 

After deciding that a certain 
site meets the requirements 
reasonably as to location, let us 
pass to the next consideration, 
that of cost. The cost of an 
article, whether it be real estate 
or merchandise, is relative. A 
piece of land, the price of which 
appears to be very fair for its 
location, may increase the cost 
of building to suchan extent that 
it is in the end expensive, and 
had this been foreseen would 
have prevented its purchase. 
On the other hand, the reverse 
is often true; the natural char- 
acteristics may be such that the 
construction is facilitated, thus 
saving to a greater or lesser 
degree the excess on the initial cost of the 
land. It is difficult to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy just how much can be 
gained or lost, but let us examine the sub- 
ject to determine which characteristics 
affect the cost of building and to what ex- 
tent. It is the generally accepted theory 
that the cost of the land should be from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of that of 
the house. The investment is safer when 
the land bears the 
higher proportion. It 
is comparatively eas- 
ier to dispose of prop- 
erty and the banks 
will lend money more 
readily on a home- 
building project when 
the land has ‘value.’ 

The nature of the 
soil, both the top soil 
or loam and the sub- 
soil, is the first con- 
sideration. There 
must be sufficient 
loam to insure the 
proper growth of 
grass and shrubs and 
if this is not present 
it will have to be 
bought when the 
grounds are graded 
and planted. The 
loam on the ground 
to be occupied by the 
house can be scraped 
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off and used. The best subsoil is gravel or 
sand. You need have little fear of damp 
cellars, provided, of course, the land is not 
low and the cellar bottom below the 
ground water level, if the subsoil is of this 
composition. Sand, if clean and properly 
screened, can be used in the mortar and 
the concrete work. This will save pur- 
chasing the material. A simple test to 
determine whether sand is clean or con- 
tains clay or extraneous matter is to rub 
a little of it between the hands and then 
brush it off. The 
foreign matter, if 
present, will soil the 
hands. Small stones 
in the soil can be 
used in the founda- 
tions if these are of 
poured concrete. 
The mason calls 
them ‘plums.’ 
They should not 
exceed six or seven 
inches in diameter 
and must be clean. 
This is an excellent 
method of saving 
concrete bulk with- 
out weakening the 
wall. Should there 
be a sufficient num- 
ber of large stones, 
the cellar wall can 
be built with them. 
The ideal stone for 
this purpose is that 
which has irregular 
flat surfaces. 

A subsoil of 
clay, particularly 
wet clay, is Some- 
times a serious 
matter for, unless 
the soil adjacent to the foundation is care- 
fully drained, the cellar is almost sure to 
be damp. Draining is done usually with 
porous drain tile laid completely around 
the house at the bottom of the wall and 
pitched to empty into the rain water 
sewer or into a catch basin. If there is no 
public sewer available, the house drain 
will have to be taken to a cesspool or sep- 
tic tank. These are not suited to heavy 
clay soil because the clay does not allow 
the basins to ‘leech’ properly. Should 
rock or ledge be encountered on the site, it 
is advisable to consult a contractor and 
get an estimate of the cost of removing it. 
There are two kinds of ledge — the sound 
variety which needs blasting out and the 
so called ‘ rotten’ ledge which has to be re- 
moved with picks. The latter stone can 
seldom be used for building purposes and 
unless there is a quantity of filling to be 
done it has to be carted away. A very 
strong objection to ledge is that the seams, 
in that part near the walls of the house, 
are liable to carry surface water down 
toward the foundations and there ‘ pocket’ 
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it. This is remedied only by draining the 
walls in a similar manner to that suggested 
where clay is present. If you wish to make 
sure of the natural drainage of the pro- 
posed site, visit it during rainy weather or, 
better, just after a heavy rain. It is very 
distressing to find that you live on land 
only during dry weather. Get advice on 
the cost of draining the land if this is go- 
ing to be necessary. 

The next item affecting the cost of build- 
ing is the location of the site in relation to 





It is not a difficult matter to provide a garage under a porch where the grade permits. 


James H. MacNoughton, Architect. 


the markets for labor and materials. This 
is usually not extremely important, for 
any suburban lot is apt to be within 
trucking distance of a source of supply. 
However, if the land is very inaccessible 
the cost of building operations will be 
increased. 

Let us now consider the possibilities of 
selecting for our site land that is not level; 
land which at first thought would seem 
impractical to build on. It is obvious to 
any one that a level lot, free from ledge, 
swamp and other objectionable features, 
is desirable but very often the most in- 
teresting and livable homes are built on 
land with an irregular topography. For 
those who love picturesqueness and the 
unusual, there are often rare opportunities 
given them to develop small sunken gar- 
dens and terraces. There are also certain 
practical advantages. The garage may be 
accommodated under a porch; a portion of 
the cellar may be at the ground level, mak- 
ing it light and airy and easily entered, 
and in extreme cases, the kitchen and 
dining-room can be placed here. Lots of 
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this nature are usually cheaper than ad- 
joining level land and it is entirely possible 
that the saving is more than sufficient to 
build retaining walls, terraces and other 
features. If you are unable to picture to 
yourself the possibilities of land of this 
nature, consult your architect who will 
readily visualize its advantages for you. 
The size of the lot is best left to your per- 
sonal desire and pocket-book. It is better 
to have too much area than not enough; 
at least make sure that your neighbors’ 
houses are not go- 
ing to cut off sun- 
light from your 
own. 

While it is a mis- 
take to have de- 
cided on a type of 
house plan before 
the land is pur- 
chased, many, 
nevertheless, per- 
sist in so doing. 
This is responsible 
to a great extent 
for the many in- 
congruities that we 
see on every hand. 
To obtain a livable 
home, one suited to 
climate, planned 
for the individual 
taste of the family, 
arranged to get the 
maximum amount 
of sunlight, ventila- 
tion and outlook, it 
is necessary to de- 
sign the house 
either for a partic- 
ular site or to 
choose the site for 
a pre-designed 
house. Therefore, should you have un- 
fortunately and irrevocably adopted a 
scheme for your plan, buy a lot which will 
accommodate it. You will find this very 
difficult to do. Also, if you must have 
your important rooms facing the street, 
make sure that this is the correct orienta- 
tion. The best way is to select your own 
land carefully and leave it to the architect 
to plan a house which will make the most 
of its natural advantages and minimize its 
shortcomings. He is trained to do this. 

Trees, particularly fine specimens, are a 
great asset to any land. They should not, 
however, exclude too much sunlight or air. 
Keep in mind that deciduous trees in 
summer may give you enough shade or 
may screen an unsightly view. In winter 
when the leaves are gone they expose the 
view and also let the sunlight in. Is the 
view from your home going to be all that 
you wish? Remember you will want to sit 
at the windows and look out. If you are 
content with the outlook from your site, 
make sure that it is not to be spoiled by 
some future building. (Continued on page 146) 
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Elevation C. This steep-roofed story-and-a-half house wiil appeal to those who like the cottage type and the picturesque. 
All three elevations can be used with the origin | plan Tvpe A-1 and can be adapted readily to the enlarged plans. 


The First of Our New Houses for 1922 


Designed by Henry Atherton Frost and Eleanor Raymond, Architects 


HE drawings here shown are the 
architects’ solution of the small 
house of from six to eight rooms, of 
inexpensive construction and economical 
plan, capable of adaptation to many 
different sites, provided always the ground 
is flat, or only slightly sloping. It should 
he realized by the home-builder that, for 
© lot of considerable slope, or of peculiar 
formation, a standard house plan is not 
usua!l!v well fitted, because so many 
probl...s of grading may enter in. The 
flat or gently sloping lot is the more eco- 
nomical. For the best drainage the gently 
sloping lot is often preferable. In order 
that the specific requirement of general 
adaptability to many sites, which these 
plans must meet, may not render them 
lacking in individuality, various facades 
have been designed for the same plan. 
The architects, realizing that a single 
plan is not elastic enough to satisfy the 
requirements of families of various sizes 
and needs, have sought to so design this 
house that the nucleus plan, consisting 
of living-room, dining-room and kitchen, 
on the first floor, and of either three or 
four bedrooms on the second floor, may 
be expanded with the minimum change to 


the nucleus, so as to include on the first 
floor breakfast alcove and study, and on 
the second floor an enlarged chamber or 
a sleeping-porch. It should be understood, 
however, that the architects have made 
no attempt to design a house to which 
these additions can be made readily after 
it has been built. The plan has been 
worked out with particular reference to 
the servantless house. It will be realized, 
however, that the breakfast alcove can 
quite easily be converted into a pantry, a 
desirable adjunct, should the servant ques- 
tion arise. In such a case, the door lead- 
ing directly from dining-room to kitchen 
could be blocked up. In this way, the 
family would be protected from Nora’s 
calisthenics among the dish pans by two 
stout doors. 

The architects have accepted certain 
restrictions and requirements in working 
out these plans which, in their opinion, 
make for greater economy and conven- 
lence. They are as follows: 


1. Simplicity of plan outline, in order to 
assure economy of construction. Simple 
framing, rather than a minimum area. 
There is sometimes a mistaken belief that 
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small area means necessarily less cost. 
This is not so when the small area is 
gained at the expense of complicated 
framing or other unusual construction 
costs. 

2. Ample accommodations. A_ small 
house suggests to the home-builder, too 
often, cramped rooms. If the house is 
properly planned, this should not be so. 
A bedroom may be small without being 
cramped. On the first floor also, if the 
living-room is large, as a general assem- 
bling place, the lack of other rooms is not 
so greatly felt. The kitchen is adequate if 
it allows space for efficient management of 
the work to be carried on at sink, stove 
and cooking-table. The minimum size of 
the dining-room can be definitely fixed by 
the fact that dining tables are either four 
feet or four and a half feet in diameter, 
and that when four or six persons are 
seated around one, there should still be 
room for a clear passage around the table 
by the person serving, and also room for 
at least a buffet and a tea wagon. In 
planning the small house, too often the 
mistake is made of not recognizing well- 
known truths as to necessary sizes of beds, 
bureaus, dressing tables, dining-room fur- 
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Elevation A. Of the three ele- 

vations shown, this house 1s 

the most straightforward and 

economical expression of the 
plan below. 


niture, ranges, sinks and 
cupboards. A house of 
rooms too small to accom- 
modate standard furni- 
ture is a failure. 

3. A single chimney 
stack to serve living-room 


fireplace, the heating plant, 


and the kitchen range. \t 
is assumed that a gas or 
electric cooking range will 
be used where it is ad- 
vantageous to do so. 
When a coal range is used 
it will be noted that the 
smoke flue pass- 
es through a 
plastered parti- 
tion and across 
the rear hall to 
the chimney. 
This can be 
done safely by 
the use of a 
ventilated 
metal collar. 
If it seems desirable, a 
further protection, though 
not a necessary one, can 
be obtained by covering 
the smoke pipe with cor- 
rugated asbestos. 

4. Concentration of 
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First and second floor plans of 

the original, Type A-1.. Thts 

plan is shown again on page 
107 at smaller scale. 


plumbing in kitchen, lava- 
lory and bathroom. The 
architects have provided 
a lavatory on the first 
floor, opening upon a back 
hall and easily accessible 
from the front of the 
house. They have placed 
the bathroom directly 
over this, in order that 
one stack may serve all 
fixtures. These two units 
have also been planned to 
be near the fixtures in 
kitchen and laundry, to 
make the run of piping as 
short as possible. 

5. The placing of the 
rear entry containing re- 
frigerator within the main 
block of the house, in order 
to avoid the added expense 
of a small ell to contain 
this element. For the re- 
frigerator outside icing 
may be provided. A cup- 
board built into the back 
door with a flap through 
which milk, groceries and 
provisions may be shoved, 
permits the safe delivery 
of these necessities even 
though the housekeeper 
may be absent. 
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Elevation B. This house has an interesting dormer made by carrying up the face of the house wall. Yet, even with this 
dormer, four good bedrooms are obtained. The porch is nicely incorporated with the house by means of the long sloping roof. 


A small window allows the entry to be 
kept cold in winter, thus doing away with 
the necessity of taking ice. 

6. A passage from the kitchen directly to 
ihe front door without the necessity of pass- 
ing through the dining-room. This feature 
is a recognized convenience. 

7. Closets and cupboards sufficient for all 
ordinary storage. On the first floor is the 
necessary coat closet near the front door. 
The cupboard between the kitchen and 
dining-room is arranged with solid doors 
on the kitchen side and glazed doors on 
the dining-room side. This permits the 
housekeeper to place the dishes on their 
shelves after washing without going into 
the dining-room. When the table is to be 
set, the dishes can be taken from their 
shelves from the dining-room side of the 
cupboard. Under the shelves are provided 
drawers opening into either kitchen or 
dining-room for silver and linen. Ample 
kitchen cupboards are allowed, deep be- 
low the counter for pots and pans, with a 
few drawers for kitchen cutlery and linen, 
for paper, twine and odds and ends; shal- 
low above the counter for dishes and small 
packages of supplies. The sink is situated 
near the stove. It is provided with two 
drain boards, preferably of wood. Near 
the sink is the mixing counter and in con- 
venient relation to it. A broom closet is 
provided in the hall where it is easily ac- 
cessible both from the kitchen and the 
living quarters. A shelf or cupboard over 
the ice chest for stores will be found a 
great convenience. 


On the second floor each chamber has an 
ample closet. In each closet are specified 
a strip of hooks across the back and a 
wooden clothes*pole for hangers. The 
depth of a closet to provide such accom- 
modations ought to be two feet in the 
clear, and is here so planned. In the hall 
is a linen closet with drawers in the lower 
part, and above a counter which can be 
pulled out, and a series of shelves. A 
small broom closet on the second floor is 
highly desirable. The bathroom demands 
a closet or cupboard ample enough to 
take medicines and other bathroom sup- 
plies. As a rule this cupboard is too 
small. 

The architects believe that room closets 
in general are most valuable and most 
economical of space when they are two 
feet deep and as broad as possible, up to 
six feet. For such a closet they advise 
double doors which open the entire breadth 
of the closet as in the old fashioned ward- 
robe. This arrangement permits the full 
use of all closet space. 

8. Inside and outside finish. The archi- 
tects believe that very excellent service 
can be rendered the prospective builder, 
particularly if he lives in the Middle West, 
if this house be so designed that the stock 
wood trim for interiors and exteriors, 
stairs, doors, frames, windows, and soforth, 
manufactured by the Curtis Companies, 
Clinton, lowa, can be substituted for the 
details as here drawn. On the working 
drawings, therefore, will be found num- 
bers referring to numbers in the Curtis 


Companies catalogue. When these occur 
the builder -can with safety order the 
Curtis product, provided he lives in a 
locality where this can be furnished at 
less expense than the details which the 
architects have designed. In some parts 
of the country, where Curtis service has 
not yet extended, no such saving can be 
effected. 

9. Grading about the house. The archi- 
tects have planned the house so that the 
earth taken from the cellar can be used to 
form a grass terrace across the front of 
the house, thus raising the level of the 
grade here and making the house appear 
to set low. There will be cellar windows on 
the sides and at the rear, above the nat- 
ural grade. If more light is desired, areas 
may be provided in the front but there 
is no doubt that the cellar will be light 
enough without this additional expense. 


The above mentioned items have seemed 
to the architects worthy of earnest con- 
sideration, if the house is to be built 
economically and yet have all the attri- 
butes of careful and convenient design. 

With this article are shown in detail the 
first and second floor plans of the original 
house, Type ‘A-1.’ It has on the first 
floor the living-room, dining-room and 
kitchen. It has also the rear entry with 
the refrigerator space so arranged that 
icing can be done from outside. It has a 
conveniently located lavatory and coat 
closet. The fireplace, it will be noted, is 
toward one end of the living-room. Its 
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position allows the family to gather about 
it on winter evenings without taking up 
all the available space in the centre of 
the room. Anyone wishing to sit apart to 
read or work can still do so without being 
drawn into the conversation of the fire- 
place group. Furthermore, a fireplace is 
not used during a large part of the year. 
To have it always facing one as one 
enters the living-room is to give it 
possibly a prominence beyond what its 
importance as a household furnishing 
warrants. 

With these two plans are shown three 
sketches of facades noted ‘A,’ ‘B,’ and 
‘C.’ To the person preferring the dis- 
tinctly cottage type of house ‘B’ and ‘C’ 
will offer the greatest appeal. To the 
person particularly interested in the 
picturesque, perhaps ‘C,’ with its steeply 
sloping roof, will seem most desirable. It 
behooves the architect to point out cer- 
tain characteristics in regard to these 
facades. Type ‘A’ is full two stories. 
This allows on the second floor four com- 
fortable bedrooms, with no dormers and 
no lost floor area. |t is from the practical 
point of view, both as to room space and 
as to expense, the most economical. Its 
framing is the simplest of the three types. 
Although built upon exactly the same 
plan as the other two, it will look 
larger. Type ‘B’ will give also four 
bedrooms of the same size as Type ‘A’ 
but because of its lower roof will have 
slightly sloping ceilings at the corners. It 
will give more the cottage effect and will 
seem lower than Type ‘A’ though its 
floor heights are the same. Between these 
two types there is little to choose from the 
practical standpoint, although the fram- 
ing of ‘B’ will be slightly more expensive 
than that of ‘A.’ Type ‘C’ in some loca- 
tions will be preferable to either ‘A’ or 
‘B’; for instance in a small cottage com- 
munity, or perhaps against a steep hill- 
side. For a family needing four bedrooms 
it is not satisfactory, as its second floor 
divides best into three bedrooms. With 
all of these fagades the porch may be 
added either at the back or on the side. 

To return to a further study of the plan 
possibilities. The group of small plan 
reproductions have been numbered ‘ A-1,’ 
‘A-2,’ ‘A-3,’ ‘A-4.’ To the original plan 
‘A-1’ can be added, as shown on ‘ A-2,’ a 
breakfast alcove. This addition is one 
story in height and does not affect the 
second floor plans. Type ‘A-3’ shows 
the addition of a study on the first floor, 
pushed out at the rear of the living- 
room. In order that this added room 
may be entered without passing through 
the living-room, the rear hall is extended 
and the lavatory placed further back. In 
this case there is a change on the second 
floor in that the rear bedroom is en- 
larged. In Type ‘A-4’ the study down 
stairs is shown again, but the ell is larger 
than in Type ‘A-3,’ in order that on the 
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Here are shown the original plan Type A-1 and three possible developments. Any of these changes 


will be supplied with a set of plans. 
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2™4 Floor 


It should be carefully noted that each elevation pictured can 


be applied to any one of these variations. 


second floor the two original bedrooms 
may be retained, as in the case of Type 
‘A-1’ plan, and in addition a sleeping 
porch may be included. 

The ultimate extent then, to which this 
house plan can be extended reasonably, isto 
include on the first floor, living-room, din- 
ing-room, kitchen, breakfast alcove, study 
and porch. On the second floor this per- 
mits four bedrooms and a sleeping porch, 
resulting in an eight room house plus 


breakfast alcove and sleeping porch. All 
of these plan changes can be applied to all 
facades. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that, in the case of the steep roofed 
house facade lettered ‘C,’ the ultimate 
development on the second floor will be 
either four bedrooms or three bedrooms 
and a sleeping porch. In other words, 
plan ‘A-4’ for this house could not have 
four bedrooms and a sleeping porch as in 
the other two houses. 
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A broad, sunny front, which has faced old Brattle Street for upwards of one hundred and seventy-five years. 


Colonial mansions with but a single central chimney are rare. 


O pass along Craigie and Brattle 
streets in old Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts, is to tread an ancient way 
replete with the stirring history of the 
colonies out of which merged our Repub- 
lic. And, moreover, although the region 
is manifestly much more thickly settled 
to-day, there still remains to be seen a 
surprising number of old houses con- 
temporary with the enactment of the 
opening thrilling chapters of the Revolu- 
tion. 

At that time these fine old streets 
were spaciously lined with beautiful 
houses stretching from the ‘Yard’ at 
Harvard College and dignified little 
Christ Church, something over a mile 
to the west toward the neighboring 
village of Watertown, culminating in 
that most dignified of northern Colo- 
nial mansions, the old Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Oliver house, now celebrated as the 
long-time home of James Russell Lowell. 

In all this row of mansions, which 
were owned and lived in at the outbreak 
of the Revolution by Tories, — retainers 
of the Crown; judge, general, sheriff, 
councilor, who, as such, worshipped at 
Christ Church, the local edifice of the 
Church of England, —there is none 
which is less changed by years, none 


has recently added the foundation planting. 


The Judge Joseph Lee House, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


By JOSEPH EVERETT CHANDLER 


Restored by Putnam and Chandler, Architects 








Darling 

The wide entrance door of the hospitable porch 

discloses an inviting view of the staircase mounting 

to what we know at once, from the exterior, will be 
spacious chambers. 
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Helen Spaulding, Landscape Architect, 


more noticeable for its severely beautiful 
ancient fagade than the old Judge Joseph 
Lee house. 

There are some houses of the Colonial 
type of architecture which seem the 
architectural embodiment of a great 
and rare quality: spontaneity. Of such 
is that most admirable house of all the 
admirable houses of Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania — ‘Wyck.’ Of such is that 
splendidly conceived masterpiece of sim- 
ple, yet grandiose, domestic architecture 
which our nation may call itself most 
fortunate to be heir to — Mount Vernon. 
And of such, widely differing in scale, is 
this modest mansion of ante-Revolu- 
tionary building, the home of Judge 
Joseph Lee. All widely different, they 
seem to have sprung without too much 
effort from the soil beneath them, to be 
the home-building synthesis of good 
sense in adaptability of site, materials 
and the personal requirements of their 
owners, and thereby to have avoided 
the curse of evidence of too much striv- 
ing. 

The sunny front of the Lee House 
rises to-day, as then, three stories of 
diminishing heights, and the means by 
which the great architectural distinction 
of this house is attained are of the sim- 
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plest description: good fenestration with 
many-paned sashes; strong and attractive 
details as to muntins, cap, sill, and blinds; 
a cornice — although somewhat slight, 
much helped by a surmounting balustrade 
— adequately marked corners of the house 
terminating the width of the composition 
(here the wooden quoins are used); a 
splendidly expressive chimney in the 
centre which has to accommodate the 
flues — and they are generous ones — for 
seven open fireplaces; a broad entrance 
door placed in a pilastered and enclosed 
porch; and the composition as to archi- 
tecture is finished. Such reserve and lack 
of straining were most commendable on 
the part of the architect or builder, and 
equally astute was he in making each of 
the features, while not obtrusive, such 
that they well repay the student: the 
proportions of these windows; the breadth 
and flatness of the muntins holding the 
many panes of glass; the sloping cap to 
the cornice of the frames and their molded 
silis; wide spacing of the thick louvres of 
the blinds (without the dividing rail in the 
centre) by which tempered light and 
ample air are admitted when closed; the 
flatness and thinness of the quoins by 
which they escape the crime (as some have 
it) of simulating stone; the well executed 
pilasters and cornice of the porch, and 
that strong, white-painted, black-capped 
‘anchor’ of the building, the chimney. 

Whereas the other owners of property 
in Tory Row fled the country and had their 
houses and effects confiscated, the owner 
of this old mansion, the ‘courteous and 
affable gentleman,’ was deservedly popu- 
lar and proved worthy of the trust placed 
in him, for he was allowed to remain and 
occupy his fine old house — although los- 
ing his position as councilor — provided 
he desisted from interfering in politics. 

A contemporary writer speaks of the 
house as at that date being ‘very old, but 
looking as though it would outlive many 
of the younger houses which are hastily 
erected in this generation’ (1776). So it 
seems there were jerry-builders then, but 
that the flimsy construction of their 
houses has spared us a view of even their 
remains. 

Says this contemporary: ‘ The walls are 
of double thickness, every room being 
shut off from the adjoining one by a space 
of perhaps a foot, enclosed by two solid 
walls, so that voices can never be heard in 
the next room unless a door is open. . . . 
In my childish days I used occasionally to 
visit his house and my eyes always found 
a world of pleasure to explore in the 
pleasant rooms hung with landscape paper 
and well stocked with pictures and orna- 
ments, while the wide window-seats af- 
forded a resting place for me to view the 
surrounding landscape. | remember with 
especial pleasure a complete set of linen 
coverings on the furniture and the bed in 
an upper chamber. The gay figures of 
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Darling 


The ell and piazza are new. The latter, as designed, frankly acknowl- 
edges this fact but it meets the necessary modern living requirements. 


birds perched upon trees scarcely larger 
than themselves, the tempting strawber- 
ries corresponding in size to the plants 
by their side, the dogs and deer, and 
animals | could find no name for — all 
worked in gorgeous colored worsteds by 
the aristocratic fingers of Mrs. Lee 





these had a peculiar fascination for me.’ 

One of the glories of the house is its 
landscape papers, — both in dull sepia or 
umber gray, — one being in the living- 
room at the left as one enters the house, 
and the other — the finer one — in the 
chamber above. This latter is a romantic 


Darling 


Such a corner recalls the picture of a companion comfortably reading aloud, 
‘Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed by a tumultuous privacy of storm.’ 
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The paneled fireplace-end of the living-room which furnishes, in a 


room with a landscape paper, a background for a few ornaments. 


depiction of watery highways and head- 
lands of decidedly Italian stamp, by a 
nautically inclined artist of more than a 
century and a half ago. Following the 
fashion of the times, sea captains and 
occasional visitors to the older countries 
frequently brought home ‘sets’ of these 
papers with which to embellish the walls 
of their houses, and doubtless fully 
furnished in their eyes what may formerly 
have been bare appearing walls. For one 
has but once to attempt to further aug- 
ment by pictures or ornaments a wall 
covered by one of these papers to quickly 
realize the futility of such a procedure. 
Even a mirror — useful and ornamental 
an embellishment though it ordinarily is 
— here appears a blot, even although it is 
considerately placed over a panel of 
naught but sky and clouds. If any addi- 


tional note were needed here, it might 
perhaps more fittingly have been one of 
Benson’s uplifting flights of wild geese. 
It is uncertain whether these particular 
landscape papers are of French or English 
production, but most of the fine ones are 
undoubtedly French. A nautical enthusi- 
ast, recently passing a winter in England, 
in one place occupied for some time a room 
on the walls of which was a ‘marine land- 
scape’ paper which delighted her heart. 
In coming away she bade a fond adieu to 
this feature which~had been a pleasure to 
her during many hours. Coming home, 
she almost immediately, as a casual visi- 
tor, walked into this chamber bearing on 
its wall the identical paper she had 
mourned leaving behind. Doubtless many 
such furnishings which were more com- 
monly seen in the old countries were 
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A chamber is an unusual place for a scenic wall covering, but it allows 


many a reminiscent travel during the process of morning awakening. 
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similarly brought to our shores and em- 
bodied in our houses, but the extraordi- 
nary thing is that they should at once 
quickly acquire a quality of seeming to 
be indigenous. Where, in England, is 
there a house anything like this Lee House, 
the frame of which was brought from 
England, and very possibly more of the 
details of finish? Where is there one like, 
or even similar to, Wyck, or Mount 
Vernon? They do not exist outside of 
America. 

The pleasant rooms possess great charm, 
the greater because their interest is ob- 
tained by but simple means. Good pro- 
portions here exist and, of course, are a 
prime consideration, but often considered 
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An attractive staircase which, although featured, 
necessarily uses the minimum of room as it is 
built in front of the central chimney. 


unthinkingly as invariably being broad 
and low, whereas the more elegant (horri- 
bly misused word!) examples of our Co- 
lonial architecture, at least as to details, 
are more frequently of the vertical ten- 
dency. Here the rooms are of the pleasant 
home-like horizontal inclination, accented 
by the visible framing of the house which 
is exposed in the room: corner posts, end 
girts, chimney girts, and summer beams. 
Originally — the house is of such great 
age — these may have been of the bare 
adze-marked framings, but with the in- 
coming of more sophisticated finish, 
by which the owner usually sought to 
express his social advancement, beam 
casings, wainscots, (Continued on page 146) 
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The House in Good Taste 


A Group of Interiors which Show the Adaptability of Early American Furniture to a Modern Apartment 
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In this apartment of two rooms, one wall of the living-room the chairs are of Queen Anne type, and the drawer in the 
shows a special treatment for the dining arrangements of the — maple table is the logical place for silver. The wooden-works 
family of two. This is a convenient and decorative group; clock, called Wag-on-the-Wall, completes the composition. 
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A room facing north- 
east and_ therefore 
without sun, still has 
the feeling of sunlight 
when chintz such as 
this is used allowing 
the light to shine 
through its yellow, 
green, mauve and 
mulberry tones. The 
chairs are grouped 
comfortably about the 
old walnut drop-leaf 
table and the entire 
group is held together 
by the plain dark 
taupe rug. 


Against a warm gray 
papered wall the sil- 
houette of English ivy 
and fall leaves is most 
attractive and softens 
the severe lines of the 
mantle. The picture 
over the fireplace is a 
reproduction of an 
early World Map 
whose delicate Italian 
blue, Venetian red 
and old ivory are re- 
peated in the coat, 
mantel and fan of the 
Chinese figures, and 
all are accented by 
the dark frame of the 
picture and black 
painted box beneath. 
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This bedroom is worked out in the crisp primitive colors of early New England. A red-top bedside 
lable red ruffled shade over the dressing table and bright red geraniums at the windows are used with 
a blue patch quilt and unbleached cotton curtains edged with blue-and-white fringe. The yellow 
painted rocker gives the warmth of sunlight and the black chair adds the note of contrast and color. 
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In this group an old piece of chintz in 
earth-brown with gay flowers scattered in 
the field, and lined with a greenish-blue 
material, forms a background for the 
prim little black day-bed, upholstered in 
duo-striped glazed chintz of the same blue. 
The maple banister-back chair patterned 
against the wall, and the playful Diirer 
print in a maple frame form the desired 
contrast here. 


An old tablecloth faded to a lovely soft 
red with the quality of old damask gives 
life and light to an otherwise dark ball- 
way. The chest is old pine and its front 
has been hinged to let down and make a 
convenient place for linens ona specially 
built shelf inside, thus doing away with 
the old hinge-top and allowing the blue 
glass candlesticks and yellow bowl of Eng- 
lish Hawthoru to remain undisturbed. 
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AN ALLURING ENTRANCE AT BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE VIEW FROM OUR PORCH 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL—A HOME 


O desire a home is a human instinct. Its attainment marks 

one of the milestones of life. It indicates that one has been 

able to produce more than he hasconsumed. By its posses- 
sion one becomes identified with a community and accepts civic 
responsibility, if for no other reason than because he has some- 
thing tangible to protect. The influence of the home upon the 
individual, upon the family, and upon the nation is recognized. 
Only in the fullest sense can there be a home when ownership is 
implied. And beyond mere ownership must be expressed the 
personality and individuality of those 


lay the bricks and erect the frame. For those who cannot afford 
the architect, or who live at a distance from the larger centres, 
there are books and magazines devoted to the discussion of ways 
and means of building, to financing the home, and to planning it. 
Perhaps some fine day architects will have office hours, as do our 
doctors to-day, when we with smaller pocketbooks can go to 
them with our problems and get their advice. We can imagine 
them taking down a book from their shelves, or reaching for a roll 
of blueprints and prescribing for us the remedy we need for our 

particular trouble. If the case is acute it 








who dwell within. If the home should 
belong to the family, how much more im- 
portant is it that the family belong to 


In the early days of our country, as in 
the early days of any great pioneering 
effort, toown a home and to build it with 
one’s hands was a necessity, not a choice. 
The few examples that have come down 
to us, softened by age and with memories 
and associations accumulated through 
countless generations, we admire for 
their simplicity. They satisfy us by their world. 
very limitations rather than because of 
skill in design or in planning. They have 
grown old beautifully, which is the duty 
of houses as it is of human beings. Given 
hand tools, good timber, a knowledge of 
construction, the will to build well, the 
colonist needed little more to achieve his 
ends. The good proportions result from 
straightforward planning, and _ these 
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the home. O*. if you own your house can you 


in amplest significance call it home. 
It is about the house you call yours that the 
enduring memories cluster. Here family 
affections grow and flourish. Here independ- | 
ence is born, and here that natural assertion 
of individuality which we call character 


makes its plain impress upon the physical 


To help you to the house of your hopes 
and your ideals, to aid you at every step, 
and in every detail, with forecasts, plans, 
construction, appurtenances, furnishings, to 
offer you the widest latitude your purse can 
buy, yet to narrow your choice to what is 
essentially the best — that is the single pur- 


pose for which the House Beautiful exists. 


}| may mean many visits, or perhaps that 
|| the physician come to the patient. For 
| those of us who cannot afford to put our 
| building affairs entirely into the hands 
of an architect, surely the best way 
'| where it is possible, these consultations 
would be invaluable. In the meantime, 
and in case that auspicious day never 
dawns, when the architect will serve us 
as does our physician, there are the mag- 
| azines, such as the House Beautiful, with 
| its illustrations of good houses and its 
|| articles, its house plans, its columns of 
| advice and its equipment for answering 
|| our questions. 
| 


OW is the time to start planning 
our homes. The inflated values 
of two years ago brought with 

them two tendencies; one to build 
cheaply, which was regrettable, as cheap 
building is always expensive, the other to 
‘| build economically. The first tendency 








have often been aided, perhaps, rather | sls 








than hindered, by the need for economy. 


ITH succeeding generations the mechanical requirements 

of civilization have become more complicated. Hand 
wrought materials have given place to those produced by 
machines. With the individual, as his earning power has gradu- 
ally narrowed down to limited fields, his ability to adapt himself 
to many kinds of work has declined. Step by step, with the in- 
creased efficiency of machinery and organization, we find the 
steadily lessening power of man to produce for himself all the re- 
quirements of life. With greater power, then, has come greater 
helplessness. Never before has each one of us been so dependent 
upon our neighbor, and never before has the term ‘neighbor’ had 
such a broad significance. We are no longer in the Middle Ages. 
We cannot live by our own efforts alone. We need our neighbor’s 
help, and in no direction more than in the establishing of our 
homes. No longer is it enough to build walls and ceilings and 
fireplaces and roofs. We demand heating plants and electric 
lights, washing machines and vacuum cleaning systems. Our 
housekeeping, which a generation ago was a drudgery, has be- 
come over night a science, demanding its due consideration of 
the home builder. On all sides the search for mechanical conven- 
iences is insistent in order that the business of household cares 
may be reduced to the minimum and the business of living be 
expanded accordingly. With all this, our training in appreciation 
demands for the household gods dwellings of beauty and dignity. 
To supply the increased needs of the home maker there have 
come into being people trained in these particular fields. In this, 
as in every other activity of life, has come specialization. The 
architect, the landscape architect, the interior decorator, all serve 
us in planning our homes. They are as important as the men who 


is already rapidly disappearing with pres- 
ent conditions. The second tendency, at 
first forced upon many of us by circumstances, is gradually being 
accepted as an opportunity. We are learning to practice what 
we have always preached as an ideal, that is, simplicity in mate- 
rials and in construction. Weare obtaining economy of space and 
simplicity of outline without losing sufficiency of accommoda- 
tions. We are looking upon extravagance with contempt when 
formerly it was regarded partly with criticism, partly with 
admiration. We are turning back to those times when construc- 
tion and design were the simple expression of requirements. 
Gone forever, let us hope, are the jig saw and the scroll. In place 
of elaboration we are learning the delight of good proportions, of 
well spaced windows, of carefully judged roof slopes. In this way 
lies individuality and the personal attribute which must be found 
in the ideal home. No plan can be so standardized as to fit all 
families, all incomes, all sites, all exposures. And if it could be 
done, what a drab thing life would become. Imagine us all so alike 
that the same things would be suitable for us. Imagine streets of 
houses with facades all the same, save for some minor details. It 
would be as bad as the brownstone fronts of the seventies. 

We must build our homes to endure, as did the colonists, not 
of flimsy construction, poor roofing materials, unsatisfactory 
substitutes for plastering. The result of such building is a paper 
house, and as such its deterioration is rapid and complete. Such 
a house cannot be a home. It is only an annoyance. Let us build 
strongly and well, with an eye to the future as well as to the 
present. Let us build so that our houses will grow old gracefully. 
Let future generations point to our handiwork and find it good. 
Let us perpetuate, while there is yet an opportunity, the highest 
ideals of the American home. 








How to Make the House Fire-Resisting 


RECENT editorial in one of the 
daily newspapers called atten- 
tion to a report of a fire which 

ended not with the usual phrase, ‘fully 
covered by insurance,’ but by a state- 
ment that the loss would fall upon the 
general public. A full and general 
realization of the fact that destruction 
of property is harmful not only to its 
owner, but to many others as well, 
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‘partly preventable’ causes is light- 
ning. Although lightning rods were 
not greatly in favor a generation ago 
and the most that could be said for 
them in the opinion of many was that, 
properly installed, they could probably 
do no harm, to-day the consensus of 
opinion among those best informed is 
in favor of the use of lightning rods, 
especially if well known principles put 
in practice by responsible people are 
applied to the installation. 
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would do much toward curing many = “asrerifS 
economic evils. In the matter of fire a 
revention this fact is made espe- oe ‘ VWr— 
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cially clear because every wise house- 
holder insures his property and thereby 
realizes that he helps to pay for the losses 
in his class of property. 

Although the greatest property loss from 
fire is due to the destruction of industrial 
and business structures, the greatest num- 
ber of fires occur in dwelling houses; so 
many of these fires are preventable that 
householders and home-builders ought to 
be informed as to the means that can be 
employed, not only to prevent fires, but to 
prevent the spread of fires at their incep- 
tion. 

The first step toward such a result 
should be taken when the house is planned. 
Order in arrangement goes a long way 
toward keeping a house in order. A house 
should be planned so that there is a place 
for everything, in order that everything 
may be in its place. From a standpoint of 
safety from fire, this is particularly 
important. The cellar, especially, 
should be carefully studied so that 
not only may there be places and 
safe receptacles for ashes, rubbish 
and other necessary sources of dan- 
ger, but also that the progress in 
getting these troublesome articles in 
or out of the cellar shall be conven- 
ient, and one might say, ‘inevitable.’ 

Having thus determined the plan 
and arrangement of the house, the 
next step is to consider the danger 
points. A diagram in Safeguarding 
America Against Fire for April, 1920, 
published by the National Board of 
Underwriters, shows graphically, and 
by percentages, the causes that con- 
tributed to the destruction of dwell- 
ings by fire in 1918. 

Some of the causes, such as fire- 
works, explosions, incendiarism and 
spontaneous combustion, have far 
less to do with dwelling-house fires 
than with fires in other kinds of 
buildings; the first three named are 
almost negligible. 

The greatest single cause appears 
in a ‘partly preventable’ column as 
‘Exposure (including conflagration).’ 


Figure | 









Figure 2 





This risk is usually guarded against in 
thickly-settled communities through build- 
ing laws and underwriters’ regulations re- 
quiring party walls and more or less in- 
combustible exteriors as well as the usual 
devices for fire-stopping. But even in the 
open country the use of slate or tiles or 
other incombustible or slow-burning ma- 
terials on the roof will make for safety — 
for sparks on roofs are responsible for 
about one sixteenth of dwelling house 
fires — and stucco, brick-veneer or solid 
brick or stone or concrete walls add to the 
safety from fire from without, though 
their added expense is possibly not war- 
ranted by considerations of fire-preven- 
tion in an isolated house at a distance from 
other buildings. 

Th> next item of importance among the 
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Having thus disposed of the exterior 
of the house and of the danger of at- 
tack from outside, let us now consider 
the causes of fires in the inside, most of 
which are ranked as ‘strictly preventable.’ 

We find that about one-eighth of the 
fires in dwelling houses recorded in 1918 
were due to defective chimneys and flues; 
there is reason to believe that this cause is 
responsible for a much greater proportion 
in the long run. 

The building of a safe chimney is so 
simple a process and is now required so 
generally by building regulations (where 
these exist) that it seems almost unneces- 
sary to refer to brick flues lined with terra 
cotta or fire clay linings, plastered outside 
and kept well away from the surround- 
ing woodwork. Care should be taken in 
building a chimney that there is no possi- 
bility of any settlement or movement in 
the construction of the building that may 
disturb or strain the chimney. 

Thimbles or ‘funnel-holes’ for the 
smoke pipes of furnaces and stoves 


should be of a permanent material . 


built in as the chimney is built ; inex- 
pensive fire clay thimbles may be 
easily obtained for this purpose. 
With a little extra trouble the flue- 
linings may be cut and fitted for the 
thimbles ‘at the shop’; this avoids 
careless workmanship at the build- 
ing. 

The ordinary thimble or ‘funnel- 
hole’ that passes through wood- 
furred plaster into the chimney is 
a source of danger. It is well ina 
kitchen or laundry to leave the mas- 
onry of the chimney exposed so that 
the thimble may be in plain sight; 
but if it is desired that all the walls of 
the room present a uniform appear- 
ance, an opening in the wood-furred 
plastered walls may be arranged (as 
shown in Figure 1) which will be safe 
and presentable. Any room which 
for any reason must be heated by a 
separate stove should be similarly 
treated. 

The ‘topping out’ of a chimney 
above the roof and the cap, unless 
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carefully built, is liable to disintegrate. 
The use of materials like hard-burnt brick 
and cement mortar and a concrete cap 
reinforced with a rod should not be pro- 
hibitive on account of cost. The height to 
which a chimney should be carried de- 
pends so largely on the pitch of the roof, 
the presence of thick trees or other build- 
ings and other conditions, that no rule can 
be established, but, other things 
being equal, the higher a chimney is 
built the safer it becomes. 

The fireplace may easily prove a 
source of danger; the masonry 
should be no less than eight inches 
thick at the jambs or sides of the fire- 
place and behind and above it to the 
underside of the flue lining which 
should start as near the fireplace as 
the proper flare of the throat will al- 
low; and if the finished work is not 
incorporated with the rough work 
there should be a chance to bond the 
two together so as to prevent any 
passage of smoke or fire between 
them and into the wall spaces above 
the fireplace. If the hearth is ample 
in width and projects well beyond 
the jambs, with only ordinary care 
the fireplace should prove no con- 
siderable risk. 

Ashes should never be removed 
when hot and need not be often 
taken away. A good bank of ashes 
is a requisite for a good fire. 

The danger from ‘stoves, fur- 
naces, boilers and their pipes’ holds 
an important place among the causes 
of fires. Their installation should be 
carefully specified and closely 
watched. Smoke pipes especially 
should be kept well away from ceilings and 
from combustible materials. Although 
there is little or no danger of fire originating 
from the contact of hot air and steam 
pipes with woodwork, it is well to wrap hot 
air pipes with asbestos protection; double 
pipes and double register boxes form a still 
more efficient means of preventing wood- 
work from getting so dried-out by con- 
stant contact with hot pipes as to make it 
quite inflammable in case a spark should 
touch it. 

Another important factor among the 
“partly preventable’ causes is ‘electricity.’ 
Improved methods of installation and in- 
sulation of electric wiring and inspection 
by the underwriters or by public author- 
ity, tend to remove the danger from this 
cause, but there still remains to be con- 
tended with the carelessness of other 
mechanics that follow the electricians; this 
can be remedied only by a close final 
inspection. 

We have thus disposed of the chief 
causes of fires that are due to location or to 
construction. We have now to consider 
the devices that may be applied for the 
purpose of preventing the spread of fire if 
one should occur from any cause. These 


Figure 
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devices must not be considered as in any 
sense fireproofing. Fireproof construction 
is quite another subject. 

Fire prevention in a dwelling-house 
usually resolves itself into draft preven- 
tion; that is the purpose of almost all the 
so-called ‘firestops,’ ‘nogging’ and other 
devices. The materials used for most of 


this work are not necessarily incombus- 
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leeward side. The wind may pass between 
the sill and the flooring and past the gird- 
ers; and through the outside wall spaces, 
partitions and floors into the attic, usually 
unfinished; and through the spaces be- 
tween the roof boards and through the 
joints in the shingles. 

If you wish to realize this in another 
way go into the attic of one of these 
houses and you will find that you 
can ‘see daylight’ all around you 
through the walls and eaves and 
roof. 

The spaces behind the base-board 
are not plastered; this makes a hori- 
zontal flue around every room. 

The builder who built the house 
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(probably without a specification or 
proper supervision) will tell you that 
the boards are left just far enough 
apart to allow the nailing of shingles 
and make them last longer. He ad- 
mits the circulation but does n't 
explain how the shingles get wet on 
the underside nor does he mention 








- that he saves about one third of his 
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tible and need not be expensive. Material 
that would otherwise be ‘dumped’ or 
given away may be used. 

Furthermore, it is to be noticed that 
anything that prevents drafts in and 
through the wall spaces of a house con- 
tributes to the warmth of a house. So 
against the comparatively small cost of 
fire protection we may credit additional 
comfort as well as safety. 

In Figure 2 is shown a section through 
the outside walls of a house designed in 
effect (if not by intention) to make the 
progress of a fire once started as rapid and 
thorough as possible; such houses are 
being built wherever building laws are lax 
or do not exist. Let us examine the dia- 
gram in detail and then try to improve it. 

It is a ‘ baloon-framed’ house where the 
studs are carried up through two stories; 
a thin ‘ledger-board’ cut into the studs 
forms the support for the second floor 
joists. The frame has been ‘slapped’ to- 
gether to save material and labor. 

Imagine a windy day with cellar win- 
dows open. The arrows show the ‘drafts’ 
that are open on the windward side; re- 
verse the heads of the arrows and we have 
the drafts caused by the suction on the 
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roof boards. This fable of the long 
life of shingles laid on ‘open’ board- 


ing is generally believed in the 
country. 


Let a fire start in the cellar; the 
smoke and sparks are at once drawn 
into the wooden flues in the outside 
walls and distributed all through the 
shell. Smoke soon begins to ooze out 
through the roof and before help 
arrives the fire is well under way. 

Where shall we begin to stop the 
drafts? 

The cellar is perhaps the worst 
place for a fire to start, even in a 
badly constructed house in which almost 
any spot is bad; there are so many chan- 
nels through which it may spread. | know 
of no more effective way of protecting a 
house from its own cellar than by covering 
the cellar ceiling with metal lath and plas- 
ter carried up and around the stairs and 
done so thoroughly that no drafts or ver- 
min can pass from the cellar to the house. 
Then, too, a neatly plastered ceiling ‘tones 
up’ a cellar and makes it more a matter of 
pride to keep it neat and orderly; what 
makes for order makes for safety, and 
what prevents a draft prevents the passage 
of dust. But the expense of such a ceiling 
is rather large and may be prohibitive 
especially in these days of high costs. A 
plaster ceiling even on wood lath is one 
step better than none. 

But even if the ceiling is not plastered 
the drafts may be cut off by such fire stop- 
ping as is indicated in Figure 3. Girts may 
be substituted for the ‘ baloon’ features of 
the frame described above. Plastering 
around and over the cellar stairway even 
if on wood lath is quite effective and a 
small item of expense. Especial care should 
be taken to fill all the spaces around pipes 
and chimneys that (Continued on page 148) 








Porringer bearing the mark of Joseph Russell (1702-80). 


Seventeenth Century Silverware 


By FRANCIS HILL BIGELOW 


Mr. Bigelow, a collector of note, has done much to stimulate interest in 


early American silver. 


interest to those who cherish a 
fondness for the antique and the 
beautiful ; and it is only with the beginning 
of this twentieth century that the general 
public has been aware that America 
possessed such a treasure, the work of 
craftsmen who lived in New England from 
the middle of the seventeenth century and 
throughout the eighteenth century. Many 
of these workers in metal were eminent 
men in the community and took a promi- 
nent part in the affairs of the country, 
both civil and military, during that period. 
While New England claims the earliest 
practical silversmith in Robert Sanderson 
(1608-93), who settled in Hampton in 
1638, there is recorded the arrival, in 
1634, of John Mansfield (1691-74) who 
appears to have left no trace of 
his calling; and of John Hull 
(1624-83), who came in 1635, 
and learned his trade in this 
country and has left many 
examples of his handiwork, 
which frequently bear also the 
stamp of his partner Robert 
Sanderson; for together they 
made the famous pine-tree 
shillings and pence — the first 
coinage of New England — 
dating from 1652. New York 
apparently can claim a practi- 
cal silversmith as early as 1650; 
but Philadelphia seems to have 
lacked any worker in the metal 
until the latter part of the 
century. 


A’ ERICAN silverware has a special 





Spout cup made by Jobn Dixwell (1680-1725). 


Gourd-shaped caudle cup by Robert Sanderson 
(1608-9 3). 





He is the author of Historic Silver of the Colonies. 


These different parts of the country 
show in the examples of the earliest ob- 
jects which have survived and also in sub- 
sequent work, even as late as well into the 
eighteenth century, certain marked pe- 
culiarities which frequently enable one to 
identify the locality in which they orig- 
inated. New York, having been settled 
by the Dutch, followed tenaciously, in its 
tankards especially, the early examples of 
that craftsmanship; and other objects 
show the same national influence in dec- 
oration and taste. . 

New England, because of its English 
origin and early and continued intercourse 
with the mother country for one hundred 
and fifty years, adopted the ever changing 
fashions arising in that country, although 
it was not customary in New England to 
melt up all one’s silver to be re- 
fashioned to conform to the 
prevailing taste, which was 
usual in England among the 
nobility, who doubtless were 
obliged to copy the style set by 
royalty. 

In the first century of our 
country there was no safe 
place to put by one’s savings 
for a time of need; and it seems 
to have been customary to have 
silver coin made into some use- 
ful piece of household silver; 
the cost of the workmanship 
was comparatively small and 
the chance of recovery by 
identification much _ greater 
than if kept in coin; then the 
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loss was not a great factor, if 
necessity compelled the sale of 
the object. Doubtless, many 
beautiful and much-prized 
specimens of the silversmiths’ 
art have thus disappeared. At 
the time of the Revolution the 
loyalists who fled the country 
either took with them their 
silver or, in many cases, were 
obliged to realize its value by 
selling. As they were, for the 
most part, of the wealthy class, 
the quantity must have been 
great, and it may be assumed 
that objects of great rarity, per- 
haps by the earliest silver- 
smiths, met destruction; the present day 
collector would doubtless have discovered 
treasures untold! 

Because of its lack of wealth in com- 
parison with England and France, there 
probably at no time existed in America 
any such quantity of silverware as was 
wrought in those countries; on the other 
hand, not only the refashioning in Eng- 
land of earlier plate to conform to custom, 
but the necessity of meeting the terri dle 
cost of wars, caused ruthless destruction 
in the eighteenth century in both England 
and in France. 

One of the most common objects in 
New England is the porringer, a circular 
shallow bowl with a single flat handle af- 
fixed at a right angle to the lip; they un- 
doubtedly existed in every family, but 
were more often made of pewter, and were 
used in general to serve the children’s 
porridge in. 

An English silver porringer of 1637-38 
found its way to Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, at about that period and may 
well have served as a model for the New 





Small Tankard with handle terminating in 
Cherub’s bead. By Jobn Noyes (1674-1749). 


THE 





Straight-sided caudle cup by Jeremiah Dummer (1645-1718). 


England silversmiths; but if made to any 
extent in this country prior to the last dec- 
ade of the seventeenth century they ap- 
pear either to have been destroyed or lost, 
or to have evaded all search. The handles 
are found in various designs and form the 
principal interest to the discriminating 
collector. Porringers rarely had covers, 
but occasionally one with a contemporary 
cover comes to light; it is, however, un- 
usual to find in America a cover in the 
form of a plate which is made to serve 
both purposes; although such are occa- 
sionally found in England. 

Illustration 1 shows a porringer bearing 
the mark of Joseph Russell (1702-80), 
while the plate cover has the mark of his 
uncle, Edward Winslow (1669-1753), of 
Boston, to whom Russell was probably 
apprenticed ; the handle is of the geometric 
type which appears to have been in vogue 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century; the diameter of the porringer is 
54 inches and of the 
plate cover 5% 
inches. 

Later, handles of 
porringers were com- 
monly of the scrolled 
type, and were made 
in abundance during 
the remainder of the 
eighteenth century. 
In England similar 
porringers were used 
by surgeons to catch 
the blood and were 
called bleeding-bowls. 
Perhaps this un- 
pleasant association 
with this object 
prevented their use 
there as a domestic 
article. 

Caudle cups, in 
England frequently 
designated as por- 
ringers, were used for 
drinking purposes 
and the name arose 
from their use for 
caudle, a warm drink 
consisting of thin 
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gruel mixed with wine or ale 
and sweetened and _ spiced. 
Illustration 3 shows such a cup 
of the gourd-shape, bearing the 
mark of Robert Sanderson 
(1608-93), of Boston; the 
handles are of the Charles II 
type, with human heads on the 
shoulders; the decoration, in 
flat chasing, shows on one side 
a peacock and foliage, on the 
other a bird and foliage. Its 
height is 4} inches and the 
date may be safely placed as 
early as 1685. 

Plain caudle cups of the 
gourd-shape, without decora- 
tion of any kind, were popular in England 
between the years 1660 and 1730; and in 
America they were wrought in this style 
to a considerable extent. 

Straight-sided caudle cups with spirally 
fluted surbases began to appear in Eng- 
land toward the end of the reign of Charles 
Il. Illustration 4 shows an American cup 
of this description which was made by 
Jeremiah Dummer (1645-1718) of Boston 
probably between 1690 and 1700; the 
height is 34 inches. With the accession 
of Queen Anne, this type of caudle cup 
appeared with an embossed or fluted band 
below the lip and became very popular. 

The tankard was made to a great extent 
in the Northern European countries dur- 
ing the sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries for beer drinking. Tank- 
ards with perfectly flat-topped covers 
appeared in England during the reign of 
Charles |; they were succeeded during 
the Commonwealth (Continued on page 140) 





Tankard with ‘cut card’ foliage, made by Richard Conyers. 





A Group of Small Houses with 
Well-Considered Plans 


R.C. Hunter and Brother, the architects of 
this house built for Mr. Bleecker at Tenafly, 
N.J., call it ‘The Practica! House.’ It is, as 
a study of the plans will show, a simple, 
practical, straightforward and pleasing so- 
lution of the inexpensive small house. Econ- 
omy applied to the building of a house con- 
sists not in building cheaply, but in the 
elimination of waste, especially waste space 
that cannot be used but which niust be paid for. 

Plans, therefore, to be economical, must be 
compact, well-arranged and simple, as they 
are in this case. Notice, for instance, that 
the stairs are so designed and so placed that 
they require the minimum of space, and that 
the hall on the second floor is only of suf- 


ficient area to give easy access to all rooms, 
without encroaching upon space that can be 
used for living purposes. Thus, four good- 
sized bedrooms and two baths have been 
secured on the second floor and all within 
the limited area of forty by twenty-six feet. 
Moreover, the elevations have been so 
planned that by means of broad overhanging 
eaves, the addition of a second dormer on the 
rear, and the proper handling of the upper 
pitch of the roof, two rooms and a bath have 
been secured on the third floor. The ex- 
terior of the house speaks for itself and 
shows that while practicality and beauty may 
not be synonymous they are at least related 
and can be united into a happy union. 
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first settler. A few of the sturdy rafters and 


first floor, thus allowing sufficient head 
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On the site of this house, designed by Alfred 
Busselle, architect, for James S. Cobb, at 
Pawling, New York, stood the house of the 






























parts of the old oak frame have been used in 
the wing of the modern interpretation of the 
old farm-house. The slope of the ground bas 
made it possible to set this wing very low, 
which gives an ‘always-been-there’ appear- 
ance to the house. Here is placed the library 
with its separate entrance and special porch, 
while the corresponding wing on the right 
contains the service portions, terminating in 
a typical New England woodshed. The 
broad porch on the living side of the house 
overlooks the nearby meadows and rounded 
hills and is shaded by a picturesque old 
apple-tree which grudgingly gives room. 
The main entrance, which is not shown, is 
at grade and two steps below the level of the 


room under the stair landing as the stairs 


wind up over the door. ERY 
A TN ee 


John Wallace Guites 
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Here is a New England cottage for the chil- 
dren, their school friends, and extra guests. 
It is a little brother of the main house a few 
hundred feet away, and can be used by the 
family in the winter for cozy week-ends. 
The device of the gallery allows the second 
story windows to be kept low and so a house 
for full-size people appears small in scale. 
This cottage, called ‘The Overflow,’ was 

also designed by Alfred Busselle. 








An English Georgian House of Brick 


WILLIAM G. RANTOUL, Architect 
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This house makes immediately a strong appeal because of its satisfactory 
, proportions and excellent fenestration. One may easily picture the sun- 
flooded rooms back of the geranium-filled, casement windows. Such a house 
could be placed very appropriately on a shallow city or suburban lot and 
enclosed, as here, by a white picket fence of simple but pleasing design. The 
porch is entirely in keeping with the character of the house. 
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The plan is an interesting 
one as it presents many 
features not always found 
in a small house: a vesti- 
bule, a well placed china 
closet and an entrance to 
the cellar equally accessible 
from the living quarters, 
the kitchen and outside. 
On the second floor there 
are four bedrooms as well 
as a maid’s room with con- 
necting lavatory. A care- 
ful study of this plan will 
show that it 1s an econom- 
ical one with unbroken 
wall surfaces, simple 
framing and concentrated 
plumbing. 
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Fitness to Purpose 
By ESTHER MATSON 


‘Fitness is so indispensable an accompaniment of beauty, that it has been taken for it.’-— Emerson. 


F we believe that beauty is as impor- 
tant to a house as happiness is impor- 
tant to a human being, how shall we 

square our belief with the law that our 
house is primarily a utility? Let us go to 
and study the sea shell. We will discover 
that the shell grows in beauty as it grows 
more and more adapted to the life that is 
lived within it. The ordinary mollusk is 
fair enough in its way and fitted to the 
simple creature that lives in it. But, in the 
course of evolution, the exterior form be- 
comes more complicated till at last we see 
the nautilus, following the complex crea- 
ture-needs of its inhabitant, develop curves 
and convolutions so exquisite that their 
beauty is almost our despair. 

Now, while we do not wish to be so 
closely bound to our houses, that, like the 
crustacea, we must carry them about with 
us, we do wish them to be more nearly, 
like the shells, adapted to the life we must 
lead in them. And just possibly if we at- 
tend whole-heartedly to this adaptiveness, 
this fitness to function, we may find that 
beauty follows in the wake of utility. 

For beauty, so the psychologists tell us, 


is merely that which gives us pleasure. 
George Santayana even goes so far as to 
say that ‘the thought of a glaring, practi- 
cal unfitness is enough to spoil our pleasure 
in any form, however beautiful intrinsic- 
ally, while the sense of practical fitness is 
enough to reconcile us to the most awk- 
ward and rude contrivances.’ This, as he 
warns us, might carry us to extremes, but 
the idea is worth pondering. Undeniably, 
the most beautiful house is ever the one 
that is most appropriate, most meet, for 
the use that is to be made of it. Granting 
this in the abstract, when we come to con- 
crete problems how proceed? 

To begin with the material. Are we in 
the habit of choosing that inevitably ac- 
cording to our means, according to the 
place where the house is to stand, and with 
a thought to the ease with which that 
material can be brought to the place? Ob- 
viously, to erect a brick house in an inac- 
cessible mountain camp would be most 
inappropriate. And to prove our rule must 
we not confess such a house would be 
equally un-beautiful? 

Certain old houses in the English Lake 


Region, made of rough boulders and quite 
unadorned, have a veritable beauty of 
their own, while other ancient homes in 
the Cotswolds, built of the soft limestone 
of that locality — a stone that seemed to 
beg the builder to decorate it — have 
beauty of quite another sort. In our own 
country, the native pine wood which our 
New England ancestors found to their 
hands lent itself so graciously to carving 
that the delicate cornices and window 
trim and doorways of our old homesteads 
have won fame the world over. 

Next, as to form; shall our house be 
round or square or oblong? Shall it be 
compact or made up of many and irregu- 
lar wings? Here enters in not only the 
question of costliness but also that of heat- 
ing and of whether to provide for many or 
for few servants or perhaps for none at all. 
If we are planning a stately residence hap- 
pily regardless of price, of heating and of 
service problems, we may, even to-day, 
find it meet to model it on one of those 
Elizabethan mansions that were built of 
numerous wings so ranged about various 
courts that they spelled (Continued on page 152) 





Wyke Cottage, Grasmere. Houses of rough boulders in the English Lake Region have an indigenous and real 
beauty of their own. 
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The Addenbrooks with its quaint 


The Advertisement — Wanted a 
little fluttering crimson butterfly. 


Wife — a very rare valentine. 


The small Kershaw; imported, 


The Kershaw Nosegay — one of 
and decorated in America. 


my three loveltest valentines. 


Victorian Valentines 
By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


HIS morning came up to my wife’s bedside, | being up 
dressing myself, little Will Mercer to be her Valentine; and 
brought her name writ upon blue paper in gold letters, 
done by himself, very pretty; and we were both well pleased 
with it.’ Pepys Diary, February 14th, 1667. 
This is a favorite valentine quotation of mine because, you see, 
it proves two things: first, the approximate time when valen- 
tines, as we understand them to-day, began to be sent; next the 


fact that, as a substitute for expensive presents, they anticipated — 


Christmas cards by over two centuries. For valentines used to 
be ‘small but costly’ offerings: constantly through his diary 
Pepys records presents of ‘jessamy gloves,’ of rings and jeweled 
garters; writing of the great court beauty, Frances Stuart, he 
says, ‘ The Duke of York, being once her valentine, did give her a 
jewel of about 800 pounds; and my lord Mandeville, her valen- 
tine this year, a ring of about 300 pounds.’ But this sort of valen- 
tine expression was doomed; just how we shall never know. Was 
there, do you suppose, a Society for the Prevention of Useless 
Giving? Did the seventeenth century good folk get together and 
decide that the old magnificence must give way to the little paper 
posy? Anyhew, | am sure that 1667 is the dividing year, for then, 
too, we read in Pepys, ‘ But here | do first observe the fashion of 
drawing of mottos as well as 
names; so that Pierce, who drew 
my wife, did draw also a motto, 
and this girl drew another for me. 
What mine was | have forgot; but 
my wife’s was, “Most courteous 
and most fair”; which, as it may 
be used, or an anagram made 
upon each name, might be very 
pretty.’ 

Certainly the beginning of the 
eighteenth century saw paper 
valentines established as a con- 
venient and convincing symbol of 
affection. My own _ collection 
boasts only one that is more than 
a century old, and most of them 
are tokens from early-Victorian 
England. But Mr. Frank Baer 
of Cleveland, whose valentine 





My two Meeks; lace-bordered, lithographed, and charmingly colored. 
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treasury is unrivaled, has a German valentine which has out- 
lasted two hundred Februaries; my Fastidious Friend owns a 
most engaging valentine silhouette (German, too), a mob-capped, 
blue-ribboned lady who must surely be a hundred and fifty, 
though she does n’t in the least look it; while another collecting 
acquaintance has a Valentine Writer published in 1787, a neces- 
sary, captivating little chap-book full of advice and helpful 
verses, for, alas, all lovers are not poets! Still, when it comes to 
that, | am not sure that you could call any of these Valentine 
Writers ‘profuse strains of unpremeditated art.’ Profuse and 
unpremeditated, possibly; art certainly not. Let me quote from 
mine — it was published in 1850 and its full title is ‘The Ladies’ 
Own Fashionable Valentine Writer’ — and so persuade you of 
this truth. You see, if you did n’t feel the divine afflatus, you 
hunted through the pages, and copied the acrostic to Emma or 
Adelaide or Cecelia; or to Henry or Edward or Alfred. Now I 


sing Amelia! 
AMELIA. 

while | bloomed a happier form 

idst nature’s gem’s withstood the storm; 

nticing Love stole in the bower, 

eaving me a wither’d flower; 

felt then lost like some poor willow, 

nd drifted hopeless on the billow. 


>-cmmsa> 


Bathos? Of course, and | quite 
agree with the critic who said 
that neither poetry nor eggs 
should be just pretty good, and 
yet, do you know, the only time 
| ever long to have been an ele- 
gant Victorian female is when I 
look at these adorable valentines 
of mine. Lacy, lovable, the apoth- 
eosis of prettiness—a stronger 
bond than beauty, by the way — 
it would have been worth while 
being a clinging vine to have re- 
ceived them! 

Altogether I have a hundred 
and sixty-five; a small showing in 
comparison with Mr. Baer’s two 
thousand, but the names, the 
magic names, bravely display 
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themselves: Kershaw, Lloyd, 
Mansell, Marks, Dobbs, Burke, 
Meek and Addenbrooks; English, 
all of them. And one radiant en- 
velope all blue and gilt tracery, 
which is marked Ackermann & 
Co., a stamp hitherto unknown to 
me. Envelopes can be so desir- 
able, too; fine squares and ob- 
longs, delicate as a Brussels hand- 
kerchief, or picked out with tiny 
rosebuds; scrolled with ara- 
besques of gold with the senti- 
mental seal, ‘J’attends,’ and 
stately with heavy embossings. 
A valentine envelope is like an 
old silhouette frame; it enhances 
the beauty of the treasure it en- 
closes. 

If 1 could choose but one Valentinist — | ’m making up a word 
— it would be Kershaw; he has such variety of style, yet such 
constant excellence of manner. He was a London stationer whose 
work deserves the highest praise, not only for beauty but be- 
cause of his engaging, original ideas. He it was who did my Mir- 
ror valentine with its little, silver-set glass and its flattering 
verses; his is the Ring valentine which | am showing you, the 
only one of the kind | have ever discovered. (1 feel that it was 
destined for me since the ring just slips easily on my third finger.) 
It measures eight by ten inches, the border is heavily embossed, 
the inner design raised, too, and beautifully colored, while the 
jingling sentiment in flowing, long S’d penmanship would be re- 
assuring for any sweetheart to read, 


Though time will dim that beaming eye 
And leave its impress on thy brow 
Though all thy youthful beauties fly 
Still will my Love be warm as now. 


The influence of Tom Moore and ‘Believe me, if all those 
endearing young charms,’ still compelling, you perceive. | 
have its double, too; the feminine version, for a woman’s 
head replaces the ring, and the verses are decidedly lady- 
like. 

The second Kershaw is even lovelier; one of the three most cap- 
tivating valentines | have ever seen; creamed with age like fine 
old Point, with a gossamer border and a central nosegay of flow- 
ers as fresh and unfading as the hearts of all true lovers. On this 
valentine the name, Kershaw, is impressed with such clearness as 
to make a reading-glass unneces- 
sary; though, indeed, his style is so 
individual that it can usually be 
recognized without the stamp. 
Still, a name is an excellent and re- 


The Kershaw Ring Valentine; 
rare and delightful. 





Two of the Flower Series; naive but quite engaging. 





My Mansell: lacy and lovely with its rose and gold. 
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assuring thing, and always adds 
to a valentine’s value. My third 
Kershaw merits no other word 
than ‘interesting’; its worth de- 
pending upon the fact that the 
stamped name proves the im- 
porting of embossed, unadorned 
valentines which were afterwards 
decorated in this country. An 
English valentine would hardly 
bear the American shield, and | 
am convinced that this patriotic 
little token was a war-time love- 
letter, sent, maybe, to encourage 
some Northern soldier. 

My delicate Mansell is a rival 
of my Kershaw’s beauty; lace- 
edged, too, but lace touched har- 
moniously with rose and gold; 
here the flowers are not embossed, nor lithographed and then 
colored, but daintily painted, and a scrolled gilt door opens upon 
the picture of a bird sitting beside a nest with two little white 
eggs in it. On this valentine the name Mansell is twice impressed, 
as if the stationer feared to lose credit for all this charm. My 
other Mansell is much smaller; half the size, | should say, for the 
first is eight by ten, the conventional size for the larger valentine. 
lt is, also, much less elaborate, but the gay embossed garland, 
green sprays and silver birds make it an engaging little missive, 
and | think that, while Mansell’s output was more limited than 
Kershaw’s, his taste was almost equally fine. 

| am wondering which you would prefer, my Burke or my Ad- 
denbrooks? The Burke has a fine, deep border of lace paper pat- 
terned with doves and wreaths of flowers, and, best of all, a bril- 
liant parterre in the centre so carefully fashioned and cut that, by 
pulling a little thread, the design stretches into a cage of paper 
loops through which you can see a bird bearing a letter in his 
beak. This type does not belong to Burke alone; | have two Ker- 
shaws done in the same manner, nosegays all opening out to show 
birds billing and cooing, evidently a popular valentine fancy. 
The Addenbrooks has a narrower, sedater, less openwork frill of 
lace; the flowers, brilliantly tinted, are made of embossed satin 
and paper cut out and pasted on, and over them hovers a crim- 
soned butterfly. | say ‘hovers’ advisedly for it is swung on an 
infinitesimal wire spring, and balances and quivers there as if 
just ready to dart down and sip the honey that the blossoms 
hold. 

Oh, | do wish that | could show you all of my valentines, their 
varying lovelinesses, their gay, 
quaint, ridiculously-sentimental 
stanzas. I have blue ones and gray 
ones and pink ones, doves and 
hearts and (Continued on page 156) 
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The Burke with the cut bouquet 
that pulls up to showa hidden bird. 











Use and Beauty Go Hand in Hand 


OTWITHSTAN DING 
the preachers, we did 
learn, during the War, 
that ideals must be fought for 
with material means. America 
has faith in what is useful to 
reénforce its ideals. It is begin- 
ning to learn that what is useful 
may also be beautiful and that 
is the lesson, which, more than 
any other, the gardeners of our 
land can teach, for it is in grow- 
ing things that we find real 
beauty in the useful objects. 
From the wonderful blue-greens 
and purples of the humble cab- 
bage to the exquisite bouquet 
of the apple tree in spring, we see 
an individual merit that needs 
only a proper arrangement to 
reveal the beauty in all living 
things, both great and small, 
and so we find ourselves again 
at the point where all human 
effort must start out in progress- 
ing toward any desired end. 
For it is in arrangement and planning 
that all good intentions are started on 
their way to fulfillment. 

No place is too small to be the better 
for a compact and orderly design of neces- 
sary subordinate features. For instance, 
take the average village house-lot. There 
is a small area between the house and 
street, which is rea- 
sonably given over 
for the benefit of all 
to a pleasing appear- 
ance. There must be 
walks, paths to the 
front door and to the 
kitchen. There must 
be a drying-yard for 
clothes and more and 
more often an auto- 
mobile drive and 
small garage. There 
must also be at least 
a corner for flowers 
and generally a hap- 
hazard spot devoted 
to'kitchen gardening. 

Ordinarily, these 
various features are 
thrown together 
without thought, 
leaving a few square 
feet here, a rod or 
two there, that are 
meaningless, gener- 
ally unkempt, and 
always unattractive 
to look upon. The 
reason given is that 


In the picture above the branches are trained to grow on wires. 
support for them, as in this case, five or six inches from the wall. 


By FLETCHER STEELE 





If there are reasons for not wanting to grow vines on the wall, one may 


use, instead, an espalier fruit tree. 


everything must be maintained on a few 
hours’ work per week, very often by the 
housewife herself, and that any real gar- 
dening would require more labor than can 
be found for this purpose. 

As a matter of fact, the more compact 
and careful the arrangement, the easier 
the whole place will be to maintain. 
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A better plan is to build a 


It is an old story of a place for 
everything, and everything in 
its place. 

Why put the flowering crabs, 
peaches and cherries haphaz- 
ard on the small village lot, 
when the kitchen-walk could 
be bordered on either side with 
dwarf fruits, such as apples, 
plums and pears. They are, in 
their way, almost as beautiful 
when in flower, more beautiful 
when in fruit, and have the 
added inducement of being very 
useful indeed. If you have a 
place too small for a great shade 
tree, and want something more 
than a shrub, put in a quince, 
one of the most picturesque and 
beautiful trees we have, which 
should be more used in flower 
gardens for its beauty, regard- 
less of its other qualities. If 
you have no room for a quince 
tree, put in a flowering quince 
bush or hedge, which bears not 
only the familiar spring flowers, but small 
round quince fruit, which make, if any- 
thing, the best quince jelly of all. It isa 
common thing to see the quinces neglected 
and rotting on a flowering quince bush, 
when all the other fruit is most carefully 
picked off the ostensible fruit trees and 
bushes. Remember, when ordering, that all 
flowering quinces, 
however, do not bear 
fruit. 

From the earliest 
Colonial days, the in- 
stinct has been in all 
our gardeners to have 
a vine covered arbor. 
Lately, the fulfill- 
ment has too often 
been in ugly pergolas 
with harsh jagged 
lines and shadows 
covered with vines 
that are grown for 
foliage or flowers 
alone. This is a real 
mistake. In the old 
days, our ancestors in 
this country covered 
their arbors with 
grapevines, and in 
Italy, the only reason 
for creating the per- 
gola, which we have 
copied without 
thought to its origi- 
nal function, was as 
a standard for the 
‘vine.’ Indeed, the 
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European use of the word vine to mean 
only the grape.infers the subordinate place 
of all other climbing plants on the other 
side of the water. In the old days, an 
arbor of barked poles was commonly set 
up back of the house to which it was con- 
nected by strips of wood or lighter poles. 
This was then covered with grapes, which, 
while possibly less beautiful than the 
wistaria when in flower, are infinitely 
more beautiful in fruit. One need not 
expatiate on their use. 

If a considerably more rampant grow- 
ing vine is wanted, there is the wild grape, 
with its delicious fragrance when in flower 
and its pretty little bunches of grapes that 
make such good tart jelly. The fruit on 
other vines is rarely useful. To be sure 
some people like the rather mushy sweet- 
ness of the fruit of the Akebia Quinata, 
after it has been sharply bitten by the 
frost, but this is more as a novelty than 
for peculiar excellence. As an ornamental, 
not too tall growing vine, however, it is 
among the best. 

At times there may be reasons for not 
wanting to grow vines on a wall or arbor. 
In that case, especially if the exposure is 
east, where the sun will not bake the wall 
behind the plant all day long, it is inter- 
esting to experiment with espalier fruit 
trees. This does not refer to a new variety, 
but to our old friends, apples, pears, plums 


or cherries, carefully trained to grow flat, 


somewhat like a vine. Fruit trees take 
kindly to training of this sort and can be 
grown in fan shapes, like ladders, great 
triangles or squares. Indeed, they can 
often be turned a foot above the ground 
to grow alongside a path to make a little 
ornamental hedge. Owing to the severe 
pruning that such trees must have, they 
grow remarkably good fruit. It is quite 
worth the effort that it takes to keep them 
at their best. As they do not like the heat 
reflecting directly from the wall, the best 
practice in this country is to build a sup- 
port for them perhaps six inches out from 
the surface. 

Part of the charm of any garden, whether 
for flowers or vegetables, is due to the 
fact that it is an enclosed place. Hence, 
the importance of enclosures. One com- 
monly sees hedges, or hedgerows of vari- 


ous shrubs and trees used for the purpose. 


There is no reason why the plants should 
be selected for their appearance alone. 
We have no low shrubs more attractive 
than the currant and the gooseberry; 
indeed, because of their particularly good 
appearance, | can imagine planting such a 
hedge for appearance alone. Of course, 
there are places now where, on account of 
the white pine blister rust, we cannot 
introduce the currant, but such is not 
universally the case. Other plant material 
is very desirable for similar purposes. The 
wild blueberry is an exquisitely beautiful 
bush. In spring, it has an abundance of 
delicately tinted flowers, in summer its 
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Raspberries, while they will not make a trim neat hedge, will, nevertheless, make a very useful and 
appropriate one for the vegetable garden. 


foliage is firm and delicate, in the autumn, 
it takes a superb color and is covered with 
beautiful blue luscious fruit. Few people 
seem to know that one can clip the blue- 
berry almost at will. While it does not 
make an absolutely thick neat hedge like 
the privet, yet it is good enough for almost 
all purposes. The small blueberry can be 
had now in improved sorts on which the 
berries are often three fourths of an inch 
in diameter and of delicious flavor. They 
require acid soil, to be sure, but in New 
England or Long Island there are few 
places where they do not flourish. 


Ae 


Among other so-called wild shrubs, 
rarely used for their fruit, are the elder- 
berry, and in the West the Buffalo berry, 
which makes the tartest and best of all 
tart jellies. There was a time when our 
grandmothers knew that one could make 
a very good preserve from wild barberry 
berries, but that seems to have been for- 
gotten now, although they are still largely 
planted for ornament. 

All these plants are well suited for 
hedging around the flower garden. Where 
the hedge is wanted around the vegetable 
garden, and neatness (Continued on page 160) 
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A hedge may be made of espalier fruit trees trained on wires, their lower branches turned bhori- 


zontally a few inches from the ground. 











Darling 
House of Mr. Fred Cutter at Milton, Mass. Clifford Albright, Architect. 


Do we realize the possibili- 
ties there are for variety in 
the use of wood as the covering 
for the house? The majority 
of us, when we think of a 
wooden house, undoubtedly 
think either of clapboards or 
shingles. But do we visualize 
the many different ways that 
these can be used? Consider 
clapboards, forinstance. They 
may be wide or narrow, or 
they may be graduated, as 
they often were in the early 
Colonial houses, with the 
wider ones at the bottom and 


One of the many House Beautiful houses. This one is at Canton, Obio. 


How Should the House Be Clothed? 


av fms oo caae of the Many Possibilities of Wood 
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House at Toledo, Ohio. Alfred Hopkins, Architect. 


the narrower at the top. 
Again, they may be molded on 
the edge, but this is a refine- 
ment that we can scarcely al- 
low ourselves to-day. Usually 
a corner board is used with 
clapboards, but very often it 
is not and the clapboards are 
carried to the very corners of 
the house. Occasionally we 
see wooden coigns used in- 
stead of corner boards, cut to 
imitate stone, as on the house 
in Hingham, but we see them 
more often in old houses than 
in new ones. 
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The Thomas Paine House at New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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factors, and is a nice problem in design, a problem 
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A Colonial house of the farmhouse type at Hingham, Mass. An Early Dutch Colonial House at Brookfield, Conn. 


Shingles also present almost as many different 
variations as clapboards. The commonest use ts per- 
haps when the shingles are exposed about six inches to 
the weather. A more interesting effect is obtained, 
however, by laying them ten inches to the weather. 
This method prevailed on the old houses in New York 
State, and may be seen on the Thomas Paine house in 
New Rochelle. Another interesting variation is the 
use of shingles with uneven edges as on the House 
Beautiful House, built at Canton, Obio. 

But besides clapboards and shingles, the wooden 
covering may be expressed in siding, used as on the 
gardener’s cottage built by Bigelow and Wadsworth, 
or cut in blocks to imitate stone as on the William R. 
Lee house in Marblehead. Another possibility is the 
use of matched boarding laid with invisible joints. 
This gives a smooth wall surface not unlike stucco and 
affords a similar opportunity for the play of light and 
shade. 

Clapboards and shingles may be used together as in 
the small cottage by Alfred Hopkins, or either one may 
be combined with another material, as, for example, 
on the Dummer house in Byfield. A wooden house 
with brick ends was a common combination with the 
early builders. Which of these uses of wood best suits 
a particular house depends upon many different 
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A bome at Lynn, Mass. 





which it is the prerogative of the architect to solve. 
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The William R. Lee House, Marblehead, Mass. A gardener’ s cottage at Milton, Mass. Bigelow and Wadsworth, Architects. 
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A front view of the famous mansion of George Washington, Mount Vernon. 


The Building of Mount Vemon Mansion 


O historical place holds more interest 
N to the American people than the 
home of George Washington, 
which has truly become ‘the shrine of the 
Nation.’ More than a half-century ago, 
this venerable spot was acquired by a pub- 
lic-spirited organization whose aim has 
been to restore the buildings and grounds 
as they were when Washing- 
ton lived there. The success 
of their undertaking is evi- 
dent to the visitor who, by |) 
the very atmosphere of the | 
place, is taken back toa (4 
century and ahalfago, when || 
the Father of His Country 
led here a peaceful domestic 
life free for a time from the 
turmoil of battle and trou- 
blesome affairs of state. 
While the buildings and 
their surroundings as he kept 


WAS HING- 
TON’S ROOM 


By WARREN D. BRUSH 


Mount Vermon suffered several long inter- 
ruptions, including his service as a youth 
in the French and Indian Wars, his cam- 
paigns of the Revolution, and his presi- 
dency. This was his boyhood home after 
his father’s death, and here he brought his 
bride and became a successful agricultur- 
ist. The War for Independence won, he 
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was very happy to go back to Mount Ver- 
non and wrote to Lafayette, ‘At length my 
dear Marquis | am become a private citi- 
zen on the banks of the Potomac; and 
under the shadow of my own vine and my 
own fig-tree, free from the bustle of a camp 
and the busy scenes of public life, | am 
solacing myself with those tranquil enjoy- 
ments of which the soldier, . 

the statesman, . . . and the court- 
ier . . . can have very little con- 
ception. . . . Envious of none, | 
am determined to be pleased with 
all;and this, my dear friend, being 
the order of my march, I will move 
gently down the stream of time 
until | sleep with my fathers.’ He 
had planned to spend the balance 
of his days there and when urged 
to accept the Presidency he said, 
‘It would be to forego repose and 
domestic enjoyment for trouble, 
perhaps for public obloquy.’ He 
later accepted the office as a sac- 
red duty and after eight years of 
most faithful service returned to 
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his beloved Mount Vernon where 
the few remaining years of his life 
were quietly passed. 











revealed by a study of the 
present structure and rec- 
ords of that time, are given 





here in connection with his 
life on the estate. 
Washington’s residence at 
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air. The greater part of 
his day was occupied with 
riding around his planta- 
tion to supervise the work 
in person. After the eve- 
ning meal, there was the 
‘children’s hour,’ for 
Washington was very 
fond of childrenand 
cared for those of Martha 
as though they had been 
hisown. The greater part 
of the evening was usu- 
ally spent with his corre- 
spondence and his rec- 
ords, which he kept in 
great detail. Washington 
was continually planning 
improvements in the 
buildings of his estate, 
but it so happened that 
at times when extensive 
building operations were under way, he 
was engaged elsewhere. After each pro- 
longed absence from Mount Vernon, he 
found evidences of much neglect and need 
of repair. During the latter part of his life 
his lessening activity and increasing de- 
mands upon him from public men for ad- 
vice gave him opportunity only for keeping 
his estate in order. He kept in touch with 
the affairs of the plantation, however, by 
riding from place to place on horseback, 
even up to the day of his death. 

The Hunting Creek Estate (now Mount 
Vernon) was one of several estates owned 
by George Washington’s father. By his 
death, in 1743, it became the property of 
Lawrence, a half-brother of George, who 
renamed it Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon of the British Navy under 
whom he had served in earlier life in the 
West Indies. Lawrence built the original 
house (which extended between the two 
present chimneys) in 1743—4 for his bride, 
but on the death of Lawrence and his only 
child, it came into the possession of George, 
in 1752. In the month of May, 1758, 
Washington met and became betrothed to 
Martha Custis, a well-to-do young widow. 
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Model of the framework of Mt. Vernon Mansion at the Na- 
tional Museum, Washington; view from the west front; ‘a’ 
indicates where the second story timbers were laid on those of 
the original first story; ‘b’ likewise shows how the wings were 


joined to the main portion. 
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Outbuildings in rear of Mt. Vernon, showing butler’s house and coach house. 


A short time before this Washington had 
hired an overseer to attend to the remodel- 
ing of his house and by June the work was 
well under way. 

Published accounts of the building of 
Mount Vernon mansion do not make men- 
tion of any extensive alterations at this 
period; there is considerable evidence, 
however, which is here presented for the 
first time, that Washington very largely 
rebuilt the original structure. Several 
letters written to Washington by his 
carpenter, overseers, and friends on 
neighboring estates, show the character of 
these alterations. Mention is made in a 
number of letters written to Washington 
during this period of removing the roof, 
sawing out new framework, raising the 
timbers and covering in the house. These 
letters also show that the old floors, both 
upper and lower, were not removed during 
this reconstruction, though they were 
later largely replaced by new flooring after 
the roof was put on. According to Wash- 
ington’s account book, this work extended 
over the period December 20, 1757, to 
September 15, 1759, about a year and 
three-quarters. The following letter writ- 
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ten by Colonel William 
Fairfax, Esq., from Win- 
chester, July 25, 1758, is 
one of several which indi- 
cate the progress of the 
work. Colonel Fairfax 
was the owner of the Bel- 
voir estate located about 
two miles down the river 
from Mount Vernon. The 
letter follows: 

‘I went to Mt. Vernon 
to assist Mr. Patterson 
with my advice if wanted. 
But | found everything 
framed and prepared to 
put up and when | was 
last there the roof was 
raised and they were lath- 
ing it so that | hope it 
will soon be covered but 
if anything will prevent 
it, it will be for want of shingles. But | 
expect John Gladin will soon be up with 
some. Triplett has made and burnt the 
bricks and intends immediately to set 
about the underpinning. | propose and 
shall recommend their priming the weath- 
erboards as soon as possible to prevent 
warping.’ 

Another letter written to Washington 
by his overseer, Humphrey Knight, at 
Mount Vernon, on September 2, 1758, has 
a pleasing quaintness and indicates some 
of the difficulties encountered in building 
at that time. This letter reads in part: — 

‘As to the carpenters | have minded em 
all | possibly could and has whipt em 
when | could see a fault. Old Kit is a very 
poor hand at anything the great house has 
took a vast deal of sawing work besides a 
vast deal of other work which the carpen- 
ters did, pulling down the old works and 
raising the new which was a long time 
about and pulling the nails out of the 
shingles making scaffold for the workmen 
as to pulling down the old plastering and 
laths out of the rooms | made the home 
house people do and all other work as they 
could. ... The (Continued on page 162) 
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The west front, Mt. Vernon Mansion. The curved colonnades and the connected 
wings are later than the main body of the house. 

















Our Fifth Avenue Looking-Glass 


LADDIN and his wonderful lamp 
were never more wonderful in fic- 
tion than the shops and their at- 

tractive lamps are in reality to-day, for 
they are like magic indeed. One is tempted 
at every turn by suggestions for each room 
in the house, with our only restrictions our 
particular need and limit of price. When 
we are looking for an inexpensive lamp we 
need have no fear that it shall not be a 
charming one too, for there are limitless 
possibilities in a whole world to choose 
from requiring only a little thought. 
Imagine, then, what can be accomplished 
where expense does not have to be con- 
sidered. 

Apart from their purpose of giving light, 
lamps give that final touch of hospitality 
to the home. It is true that they may 
make it or mar it, a result that alone lies in 
their selection, but we must not feel that 
their selection is a tedious matter. Indeed, 
a trip through the shops will convince us 
to the contrary. It is necessary in arrang- 
ing a room to consider the lamps and 
shades as part of it, not an after-thought 
or just a source of light, as is so often the 
case. A vase, an odd 
bit of pottery, or a 
figure, according to 
one’s fancy, may be 
mounted on a wood 
or metal base, then 
wired and given the 
proper shade and 
it will undoubtedly 
be a charming addi- 
tion to the room. 
Modern pottery vases 
are to be found in 
splendid colors and 
shapes, and although 
they are really not to 
be compared with 
the wonderful glaze 
and quality of their 
Chinese, Greek and 
Italian ancestors, 
which have become 
so rare in American 
markets, they are, 
nevertheless, not to 
be slighted. Some of 
these reproductions 
have been treated ef- 
fectively by glazing, 
but this should be 
done very carefully and only resorted to 
when an experienced painter can be found. 
A lamp should either reflect the predomi- 
nating color of the room or contrast with 
the color scheme. Shades give us infinite 
opportunity to blend these colors and re- 
flect the character or design of the lamp. 
Simplicity can seldom be carried too far, 
but will add dignity and style. 


A beautiful lamp may be spoiled by the 
shade used with it. Although it may be 
perfect in itself it may be too small or too 
large for the particular base. For this rea- 
son we should pay strict attention to pro- 
portion. So often we have a chance to use 
unusual shapes and combinations of 
materials as in the case of a lamp 
and shade | have seen recently. The 
curves of the shade conform truthfully 
with the graceful contour of the old Chi- 
nese jar, of solid color, in soft gray hydran- 
gea-blue, which had been faithfully repro- 
duced in the silk gauze ruffles and dome of 
the shade, contrasting with the parchment 
tone of the lower part, which again reflected 
the blue in a charming design painted on 
alternate panels. There are often op- 
portunities in our own homes to make at- 
tractive comers and inviting groups by 
careful selection and placing of our lamps. 
Figure lamps have demanded our atten- 
tion for a number of seasons but they are 
ever charming and always lend an op- 
portunity to get away from the conven- 
tional type of shades. Small figure lamps, 
porcelain birds and Foo dogs are so often 


ence, is indispensable. The Colonial design 
in wood, finished in the natural color or 
painted to harmonize with a modern suite 
is rather difficult to find as wood does not 
lend itself as readily to this type as it does 
to the table lamp but our modern design- 
ers have not lost any opportunities in 
adapting the Italian, French and English 
designs in metal to meet the demand for 
these portable floor lamps. 

The bridge lamps, on account of being 
quite low, must not be overburdened with 
too much design. They must have firm 
and heavy bases as well as reasonably 
small ones as they may be brought out 
into the centre of the room or put in pre- 
carious positions where a slight movement 
is apt to knock them over. They are used 
to their best advantage near the card 
table and with revolving sockets can be 
adjusted so that the light may be thrown 
well on to the centre of the table. Old 
English designs found in the museums on 
old silver plate and armor have been a 
source of inspiration for a number of 
lovely lamps. Also from the early Italian 
iron work there have been adopted some 

splendid patterns for 


ory ; simple and substan- 




















An attractive guest room decorated in pale‘yellow, mulberry and green, by Miss Gheen, Inc., for 
Mr. Richard F. Howe, Precho, L. 1. Especially interesting are the old embroidered satin pictures, 
the old Chinese saddle rug, the steel fender and the lamps of appropriate and graceful dimensions. 


suitable near the tea-table and are very 
good when used in pairs on the console or 
mantel. They are, as a rule, too small to 
be practical for reading purposes but are 
interesting in outline and convenient for 
small tables and desks. 

Beside the comfortable chair or sofa, 
which must have a direct light, the bridge 
lamp, adjustable to the reader's conveni- 
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tial lamps — some al- 
most identical with 
the old candle holders 
even to the crude fin- 
ish of old strap iron, 
which, adapted to our 
present day need and 
topped with a clever 
shade, make a decora- 
tive note. The shades 
for these lamps have 
varied in shape and 
design perhaps more 
than any of the 
otherswe haveconsid- 
ered. So many of 
them have been made 
of oiled paper which is 
very translucent, or 
lacquered silk which 
gives the same effect. 
It is surprising what 
beautiful colors re- 
sult from these pro- 
cesses; even a shade 
treated in this way 
without the least bit 
of decoration is very 
smart. If our room demands something 
a little more elegant than this, it is advis- 
able to use the conventional type of silk 
shade. In the boudoir near the desk or the 
chaise lounge a bridge lamp of delicate de- 
sign with a charming shade of chiffon and 
lace is indespensable. In fact, we can find 
a place for one of these lamps in almost 
any room in the house. 
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From an etching by M. Paut Rocue: © ARCO 1922 











Home of H. E. Paddon, a prominent New York architect, in Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
The house is warmed with American Radiators and an Ipea. TYPE A Heat MAcuine. 


When an architect plans his own home 
what heating equipment does he specify? 


If you plan to build or remodel, send [for 
our book about the Ipzat TYPE A Heat 
Macuine. Mail your request to either ad- 
dress below. This Company is headquar- 
ters for warmth. 


OW many regrets would be avoided if Americans would 

consult their architects more! 

Your architect knows the difference between the kind of 
heating equipment which is merely a purchase; and the kind 
which is a life-long investment. 

If you demand the cheapest boiler and radiators, he can get 
them for you. 

But a better question to ask him is this: “When you planned 
your own home, what heating equipment did you specify?” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Dept. 54 816 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





104 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 

















Garden -and- Orchard 


A Wild Fruit Garden for February 


IVEN a glistening white back- 
ground of snow, there is no reason 
in the world why we may not culti- 

vate a most fascinating garden of wild 
fruits. With us the winter is the season 
when all nature is silhouetted in bold dark 
outlines against the dazzling whiteness of 
snow and displays gross exaggerations of 
character, which are quite overlooked in 
the summer leafy condition of our native 
plants. If you happen to belong to that 
great mass of humanity who speed over 
snow-covered country in a commuters’ 
train, you may soon tire of reading the 
local news in the morning paper and grow 
suddenly unconscious of your surround- 
ings in catching repeated impressions of 
bold tree forms moving rapidly past. 
When the train stops at a country station 
you are aware that this strong character 
delineation of a tree is produced not only 
by its individual branching and habit of 
growth, but by the persistency of its fruits, 
the shagginess of its bark and the swollen 
condition of its buds. Every organ that 
influences the life functions of a tree adds 
its share in developing the individual 
characteristics of the tree. The charm of 
trees and plants in their winter condition 
is also created by the long shadowy pic- 
tures which they cast across the gleaming 
snow, suggesting the original outline of the 
tree. 

In order to enjoy our wild fruit garden 
to the utmost, it must be placed within 
sight of our house windows, for only in 
this location can it be accessible when the 
characteristic forms of 
the plant are half 
smothered in the grip 
of an ice storm or ac- 
quire ghostlike shad- 
ows in the silvery 
moonlight. 

Almost any variety 
of tree form which 
holds its fruits into the 
winter will be attrac- 
tive in our garden. To 
some of us the ever- 
greens with persistent 
fruiting cones, such as 
the hemlock, white 
pine, or spruce suggest 
the most decorative 
treatment, especially 
if we consider their 
drooping forms 
weighted down with 
layers of snow. This 
bending of the boughs 
is Nature’s method of 
furnishing quick relief 


By HELEN SPALDING 





The Witch Hazel, which blooms late in the fall and 
then is covered with axillary fruits all winter. 


from the snow burden. To others, the 
never-changing appearance of the ever- 
green leaves throughout the seasons offers 
a monotonous landscape; for them the 
Washington Thorn, whose picturesque 
twiggy growth is accentuated by its decid- 
uous winter condition, will be appreciated. 
This thorn, Cratagus cordata, is appro- 
priate to our garden because of the coral 
red apples or haws, which cling to the 
tree until spring and provide a delectable 





With us winter is the season when all nature is silhouetted in bold dark outline against 


the dazzling whiteness of the snow. 
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meal for the codling moth. Another native 
deciduous tree for our purpose is the 
Mountain Ash, Sorbus americana, with its 
showy nodding clusters of scarlet fruit. 
These pome-like fruits also remain on the 
tree over winter, because the birds dislike 
their flavor and refuse them unless hard 
pressed. Even though the scarlet berries 
and slender structure of the Mountain Ash 
or Rowan tree were less attractive, it 
should be found growing in every dooryard 
as a ‘sovereign charm against the witches.’ 
The flowering dogwood, Cornus florida, 
may also be found in our wild fruit winter 
garden, unless the birds get ahead of us 
and steal the bright red drupes growing at 
the tips of the branches before February. 

Among the larger shrubs that should be 
living here is the Witch Hazel, Hamamelis 
virginica, which presents an artistic Jap- 
anese effect of angled twigs and axillary 
fruits in winter. Upon close examination 
the small fruiting vessels appear to be 
shaped like an urn in the early stages of 
their development. Later, when the fruit 
husk is opening, it resembles a weird little 
face with staring eyes and after the sunny 
days and frosty nights have ripened the 
enclosed seeds sufficiently, they are shot 
far out into space by a curious spring-like 
mechanism. 

Then there is the velvet or staghom 
sumac, Rhus typhina, whose wide-spread- 
ing, coarse twigs wave aloft the dark red 
fruit clusters. These velvety bundles 
contain many little seeds, or drupes, that 
are wrapped in an inner fleshy layer and a 
fuzzy outer covering. 
Together they form a 
striking mass against 
the snow. 

Unless we live within 
range of the heat belt, 
we may still indulge in 
the drooping clusters of 
our native barberry. 
Through the Middle 
West this Barberry, 
Berberis vulgaris, has 
been completely de- 
stroyed by the Federal 
authorities, as it har- 
bors an intermediate 
stage of the Stem Rust 
of the wheat. 

But there is nothing 
more picturesque than 
the shrubby, low-grow- 
ing form of the Bay- 
berry, Myrica caroli- 
nensis. In its leafless 
period, the gray twigs 

(Continued on page 145) 
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The home pictured above is Long-Bell Plan 
No. 292. Many retail lumbermen can show 
you floor plans of this home or will obtain e 


them for you. 


Comes Into Its Own 


HIS is the day of the small home. You see 
them everywhere and marvel at their beauty 
and coziness. Nine out of ten of them are built of 














} wood because beauty, cozinessand ‘“homey-ness’’ 
are best obtainable by building with lumber. 
s 
f And, furthermore— 
? This home is Long-Bell Plan No, 485. Man paneer is - least expensive building material 
; il lumb h lans of ’ 
imatdeCanien JOE CAD CUS PERE 
Consult your lumberman. He should be able 
to show you small home plans to fit your needs 
> and tell you what the home will cost. 

[onG-ReLL if And remember—it is economy to buy the best 
: Nationally Known of materials. 
. Products 


; For dependable lumber of uniform high 
Siethamn, eg honbes wnt quality in all grades ask your lumberman 
Creosoted Lumber,Timbers for LONG-BELL Trade-Marked Lumber 


Posts, Poles, Ties, Piling 
Wood Blocks 


California White Pine The [onc-ReLt Lumber Company 
Lumber R.A.LONG BUILDING = Lumbermen since 1875 KANSAS CITY. MO. 





Sash and Doors 
Standardized Woodwork 


|| Gum and Oak Lumber || 
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Rebuilding the Kitchen 


ARDSHIPS, unfortunately, are 
usually considered an integral 
part of the household routine. 

They are generally the result of 
cramped working quarters, dismal and 
ill-ventilated closets, and a lack of sys- 
tem in the laying out of working units. 
Toa certain degree, domestic drudgery 
is modified by habit, but the energy 
expended by the making of useless steps 
and the extravagance caused by bad 
arrangement are not lessened. 

There is a reason for the faithfully 
followed twice-a-year house-cleaning. 
Besides putting everything ina spic and 
span condition, it renders housework 
much easier during the succeeding 
months. Why not follow out this idea 
a little further and inaugurate an archi- 
tectural house-cleaning when the occa- 
sion arises? To-day, when the cost of 
construction prevents the building of 
many new homes, it would seem an 
excellent time to rearrange our old 
houses and make them as convenient 
and up-to-the-minute as possible. 

The most important part of the 
house, from the housekeeper’s view- 
point, and where she spends her most 
vital working hours, is the service por- 
tion; that is, the kitchen, storeroom, 
pantry and entry. Consequently, it is 
here that we first turn in our domes- 
tic investigation. A logically planned 
and equipped kitchen is so arranged 
that its various centres of work are in 
close proximity, and follow a definite 
procedure in the layout of its units. 
Kitchen operations may be classified in 
two groups: first, the preparation and 
serving of a meal; second, the clearing 
away of a meal. In the preparation of a 
meal the equipment is used in the follow- 
ing sequence: from the storeroom and 
refrigerator to a table or cabinets, to the 
range, serving table and finally to the 
dining-room table, and the procedure in 
the clearing away of a meal starts from 





LOOKING TOWARD 


LOOKING 


By VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 





LOOKING TOWARD PANTRY 





the dining-room table, then to the counter- 
shelf, the sink, and lastly, the china cabi- 
nets. Ina correctly planned kitchen these 
routes are direct, without necessitating 
useless steps. 

In order to test the efficiency of one’s 
kitchen arrangement the refrigerator and 
storeroom should be made the starting 
point and a direct route traced between 
the fixtures enumerated above and in the 
given order. Thus it will be simple to 
ascertain whether or not the various work- 
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ing units are effectively placed to pro- 
duce maximum economy of effort and 
comfort. 

By way of illustration, the original 
kitchen plan in the accompanying 
sketch, although hypothetical, is a very 
probable scheme of inconvenient ar- 
rangement. For example, the refrigera- 
tor and range are backed up against 
each other, resulting in a large ice bill. 
The storeroom is not easily accessible 
and is dark, which isa particularly seri- 
ous fault, as a dark storeroom is difficult 
to keep clean and sanitary. Also, the 
cramped entry, with the edge of the 
refrigerator jutting far out into the 
passageway between the kitchen and 
porch would certainly be trying to a 
busy housewife. The sink occupies an 
extremely awkward position in regard 
to the other working units, being en- 
tirely detached and equipped with only 
one drain-board. The only possible 
place for a table would be alongside the 
cabinets and under the window, but not 
at all a practical position, as it would 
badly crowd the sink and render its 
use exceedingly uncomfortable. 

An item of paramount importance in 
the intelligent planning of the service 
portion is that of access from the kitchen 
to the front door and also to the cellar 
and service porch. In the plan under 
discussion, communication between the 
kitchen and front hall is too abrupt, 
only one door intervening and upon 

opening this door the scents of cooking 
would immediately permeate the entrance 
hall and allow an open view of the kitchen, 
a not very happy or desirable prospect. 
If vegetables, stores or what-not are 
brought up from the cellar the entrance 
hall must be crossed before reaching the 
kitchen, while access to the cellar from 
the exterior of the house can be gained 
only by the use of an areaway or bulkhead, 
always an objectionable and exceedingly 
troublesome arrangement. 
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Transforms radiators into decorative 
additions to your home 





Automatic 
Temperature Control 


For warm air heating, just 
place the Sylphon Regitherm 
on any convenient wall in 
your residence and set the 
indicator, thereby insuring 
uniform temperature through 
its control of the dampers on 
your furnace. This little in- 
strument is entirely self-con- 
tained; there is no electricity 
required, no clock work to 
wind or run down, and it is 
absolutely silent in action. It 
can be used with any furnace 
or boiler and even on systems 
where the steam is supplied 
from the outside. 


PRICE COMPLETE, $35 


Write for descriptive literature 
on the Sylphon Regitherm. 


HE Ja-Nar is a scientifically 

designed radiator cabinet that 
converts an ugly, exposed radiator 
into a beautiful article of furniture. 
It is made of pressed steel, exquisitely 
finished to match surrounding wood- 
work. 

Artistically, the possibilities of the 
Ja-Nar are unlimited. Being lined 
with heat-insulating material, the top 
may be used for books, flowers, or 
objets d’art. In place of dingy radia. 
tor coils you have a cheery addition 
to the decorative effect of your home. 

The Ja-Nar increases the heating 
value of each radiator by throwing 
the heat out into the room instead of 


upward. Draperies and wall cover- 
ings are protected from the grime and 
dirt that always accumulates above 
exposed radiators. Furniture may be 
placed on either side of the Ja-Nar 
without fear of warping. 


Ja-Nars slip right over the radiator 
and can be installed in new homes or 
old without muss or fuss. Low radia- 
tors can be made into comfortable 
window seats. 


Write today for our folder contain- 
ing all the interesting details of the 
Ja-Nar. ‘It will be sent without charge, 
together with information as to where 
Ja-Nars may be obtained. Please 
address department Y. 


THE FULTON COMPANY, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Representatives in all the larger centers 










Manufacturers of Leakless Radiator Valves, Temperature Regulators, Pressure Regulators and other SYLPHON Specialties 
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Another matter, which, while 
a seemingly insignificant one, 
but which often causes untold 
delay and numberless wasted 
footsteps, is that of doors and 
the manner in which they swing. 
Take, for instance, the original 
kitchen plan illustrated. Upon 
coming into the entry from the 
kitchen porch one must open 
the exterior door its full width 
before entering the house, then 
crowd between it and the refrig- 
erator to reach the kitchen door. 
This door also must be opened 
the full swing, touching the 
range before gaining sufficient 
room in which to squeeze by the 
drain-board into the kitchen 
proper. 

Behold the service portion 
rebuilt! One easily enters the 
entry from the porch and from 
the entry, the kitchen. The 
doors need only be opened wide 
enough to pass through, eliminat- 
ing the annoyance of walking 
completely around them. Once 
in the kitchen, it is easily per- 
ceived that a transformation has 
taken place, and, while no radical 
or expensive alterations have 
been made in the room itself, and 
while it has in no way been en- 
larged in size, there is now not 
only room enough for a table, but 
also, by moving the pantry door 
nearer the cabinets, a sufficient 
wall space has been obtained 
against which to place a mov- 
able serving table. The latter 
has proven itself a great saver 
of footsteps in the serving and 
clearing away of a meal, as one 
trip between the dining-room 
and kitchen is adequate to carry 
practically the entire meal. 

The sink has now been placed 
nearer the pantry, thereby ef- 
fecting a saving of time and steps on the 
return of dishes to the kitchen. By the 
addition of a window and double drain- 
boards the efficiency of the sink is in- 
creased many times. A portable electric 
dish-washing machine may be kept out 
of the way, when not in use, under one 
of the drain boards. This item of mechani- 
cal equipment has now passed its experi- 
mental stage and has taken its place 
among the accepted items of everyday 
household use alongside the sewing ma- 
chine and the vacuum cleaner. 

With the advent of the electric dish- 
washer the pantry has been robbed of one 
of its functions, namely, that of providing 
a place for the washing of the table ware. 
However, it is still useful as a serving- 
room and provides two sets of doors 
between the kitchen and dining-room, 
thereby preventing the kitchen odors 
from readily passing into the living por- 
tion of the house, and also acting as a 
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convenient to the kitchen and to 





all of its activities. By replacing 





the original door and putting in 
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screen between these rooms. Many peo- 
ple have converted a portion of their 
pantry into a breakfast alcove. This is an 
ideal place for such a use, just near enough 
the kitchen, yet not within its confines. 
Here breakfasts and light luncheons may 
be eaten without disturbing the order of 
the dining-room. 

Cabinets have been provided on either 
side of the sink where their proximity to 
the drain-board renders their use more 
efficient. 

Another modern device, the incinerator, 
is installed alongside the range. This is 
not an item of great expense and will save 
many a walk to the garbage can (espe- 
cially disagreeable on stormy days) and 
gives one the satisfaction of knowing that 
all necessary sanitary precautions have 
been taken. 

The original entry has been somewhat 
altered and the storeroom provided in its 
place, the position of which is decidedly 


its stead a window this room now 

obtains ample light. A consid- 

erably larger refrigerator has 
’ been placed against the exterior 
wall, where provision has been 
made for icing from without. 
There are wide shelves on one 
side and narrow ones above the 
refrigerator on the other for 
storing the household provisions. 
It is well to provide this room 
with a small stool for use in 
reaching the higher shelves. 

Observe now the communica- 
tion between kitchen and hall, 
and kitchen and cellar. Two sets 
of doors must be used before 
access is gained to the entrance 
hall, and the cellar doorway is 
screened from view of the living 
portion of the house. This new 
entry has been equipped with a 
closet for brooms, pails, and so 
forth and makes an excellent 
place for a servant to keep her 
hat and cloak. The cellar may 
now be reached from the outside 
7] through this entry, thus obviat- 
| ing the necessity for an exterior 
cellar entrance. 

a The rebuilt kitchen will be 

seen to occupy the same space as 
KI the original, yet embodies many 
more conveniences and necessi- 
ties than were possible in the 
former and is arranged in such a 
way as to render the tasks to be 
performed therein much more 
agreeable. 

Of course, in rebuilding the 
kitchen a matter of the greatest 
importance to be considered is 
the selection of proper materials 
for the construction of the vari- 
ous parts. Among the requi- 
sites to be taken into account are 
durability, comfort, cleanliness, healthful- 
ness and attractiveness and such items 
as flooring, wall materials, paint, wood- 
work and window hangings. In deciding 
upon the floor material one should bear 
in mind the desirability of obtaining a 
material which may be readily cleansed, 
that is noiseless, resilient, attractive and 
durable. Any of the better grades of lino- 
leum meet these requirements, as do one 
or two makes of composition flooring. 

In the matter of material on walls there 
is scarcely anything better than hard 
finished plaster. Tile may be used in small 
places at the sink, for instance, and in 
back of the range, but an entire wall or 
high wainscot of tile is apt to be noisy. 

The above may seem a long list of 
advice, but a little thought devoted to 
the planning of the kitchen will repay 
the housewife by making her housework 
pleasurable and her kitchen a cheerful and 
convenient laboratory. 
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SAALKER PLANTS MentenEeD ABove _ —— 
A Landscape Gardening Plan Made for a Client of 
The House Beautiful 
One of our sketches brought forth this comment from the delighted owner: 
ee , ; 
“Tf we are as efficient in executing this lovely layout as THE House BEAUTIFUL 
has been in working out the plans, our grounds wil! be truly beautiful.”’ 
; A house is like a jewel: no matter how perfect it is, it must be well-set, or part of its beauty is 
4 lost. Rolling green lawns, shrubbery which conceals or reveals at your will, flower borders full 
‘| of bloom from May to November, fruit trees for your service, all these may be yours, but you 
3 want to plan for them wisely. <A design for your whole lot will be made for Five Dollars. 
4 Send your plans, showing all dimensions, points of the compass, location of walks, buildings, 
| trees which you wish to retain, etc., and we feel sure you will be surprised and delighted 


with the scheme we will make for you. 


Readers’ Service Department — House Beautiful Publishing Company 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts 





























Plumbing the House for Comfort 


Street would be, lined with the 

cozy homes pictured in the mind’s 
eye of to-day’s brides and grooms, and 
brides and grooms of former years, who, 
after planning their own ideal home for 
months or years, are about to have their 
long-cherished wish gratified. They know 
exactly how the house will nestle among 
spreading maples, how the approach will 
be along a flower- and shrub-lined walk, 
flanked by a spacious lawn, and how the 
harmonious color scheme and attractive 
general arrangement will command appre- 
ciative glances and complimentary com- 
ments from every passer-by. The plans 
of the rooms and their furnishings are 
like pages of a friendly old book: the 
living-room has the coziest fireplace, the 
kitchen is a marvel of handiness, the bath- 
room is immaculate in white; they know 
them by heart. 

Some very real problems come up when 
actual plans are being drawn, and, if these 
are judiciously decided, expensive changes 
will be avoided during the construction 
work. How often has a charming owner 
confided to her intimate friends that, if 
she ever builds again, certain things will 
be different. Consider just one essential 
part of home construction, the 
plumbing, so vital to health and 
comfort and to which so little 
thought is given. There is nothing 
mysterious about plumbing, al- 
though most people treat it as a 
subject that is beyond compre- 
hension by the average mind, and 
after choosing some attractive 
fixtures, they do not have the 
least idea whether the piping is 
iron or brass, light or heavy. Just 
such things occur because of fail- 
ure to keep the thought of com- 
fort and convenience, with econ- 
omy, uppermost, when planning 
the building. The advice and co- 
operation of the architect, builder, 
and plumbing contractor will be 
invaluable in saving money that 
can go for other things. The req- 
uisites of a first class plumbing 
system are: 


| [°’s wonderfully alluring Dream 


1. Proper functioning at all 
times. 

2. Correct design, good work- 
manship and materials. 

3. Minimum up-keep and re- 
pair expense. 

The house plumbing system con- 

sists of: 

1. Hot and cold water-supply. 


By A. V. HUTCHINSON 


The bathrooms illustrated are in the home of 
Mrs. Franklin R. Webber, 61 Beacon Street, Boston 





Darling 


Bright colors have been used judiciously in all 


these bathrooms. 
douche in the early morning hour. 





bottom of the wainscoting. 
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They add cheer to the cold 





A bathroom should be immaculate. The absolute spotlessness of 
this one is partially maintained by the easily washed surfaces 
and the curved moldings which have been used at the top and 


and Economy 


2. Kitchen, laundry, bathroom fixtures. 

3. Drainage and vent system. 

A plumbing system must be ready for 
duty twenty-four hours every day, for 
hardly an hour passes without some de- 
mand being made upon it. Every connec- 
tion must be tight, whether open or con- 
cealed, for a leak of any kind would ruin 
walls, floors, ceilings and decorations. 
Nothing is more annoying than a stop- 
page in the waste system, so piping should 
be so arranged that sharp turns are 
avoided, and cleanouts should be pro- 
vided at suitable points. 

Plumbing materials are made for every 
pocketbook. Substantial and durable 
material and fixtures are more desirable 
than the ornate variety and will prove to 
be more serviceable and economical in the 
long run. Bids on the same job will vary 
because different contractors will base 
their estimates on different materials. 
The time-factor is a matter of guess and 
experience, so that, if walls and partitions 
are constructed to simplify the plumber’s 
work, a substantial saving on this item 
will result. Plumbers are paid good wages 
for their skill, and it is to the advantage 
of the owner to plan, in advance, ways of 
saving time as well as material. 

The size of the pipes and fix- 
tures is controlled by the space 
available and the character of 
service required. Whenever pos- 
sible it is recommended to run 
water-carrying pipes in inside 
partitions, especially in cold cli- 
mates, for then there is less danger 
from freeze-ups and large repair 
bills. Usually, it is more economi- 
cal to have the bathroom directly 
above the kitchen and laundry for 
then all supply and waste pipes 
are concentrated within a small 
area. 

Every housewife spends a good 
part of her time in the kitchen, 
and her workshop should be a 
practical place in which to work. 
A good part of the equipment is 
supplied and installed by the 
plumbing contractor and includes 
the sink, hot-water heater, range, 
and the necessary water and 
waste connections. Careful ar- 
rangement of the fixtures will 
save steps for the housewife and 
simplify the work of preparing and 
clearing up after a meal. The loca- 
tion of the chimney determines the 
position of the range, and if the 
house designer thought solely of 
artistic outside appearance, the 


Darling 
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= pressure without any additional pumps or 


_ The Permutit Company 
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Let Soft W ater 
Beautify Your Skin 
and Hair 





beautify the skin and hair. It cleanses 

the pores of all impurities, leaving the 
skin soft and velvety and the hair fluffy and 
brilliant — it is Nature’s own tonic for the 
body. And you can have soft water from every 
faucet in your house, no matter how hard, how 
unsatisfactory your present water supply. 

A Permutit Water Softener transforms any 
water supply, automatically and without the 
use of chemicals, to a clear water that is actually 
softer than rain. Itis a simple metal tank, con- 
taining Permutit, connected into your water 
supply line in the basement or other convenient 
spot, and operated under your ordinary house 


TT recut is nothing like Soft Water to 


motors, at an average cost of about 50 cents 
per week. It is fully guaranteed. 

Thousands are in use in all parts of the 
country. Send for our free booklet, “Soft 
Water in Every Home.” 











30th Street and Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Order Azaleas Now 
To insure the best selection of stock 


ZALEAS carefully placed about the home add an artistic touch 
of indisputable quality. For brilliant coloring and profusion of 
bloom no other shrub can rival this splendid type. When in bloom 
the entire bush is a mass of color, varying from the most delicate 
tones and colors of one variety to the flaming tints of others. They 
flourish exceptionally well in semi-shady and moist situations. 


The following prices have been made specially low to induce 
you to order now for delivery when wanted. Besides, your 
ordering now will reserve our choicest specimens. 


ARBORESCENS (Wood Honeysuckle). Its pinkish white flowers 


appear about July 10th. 

CAL: NDULACEA (Flame-colored Azalea). Blooms in latter part 
of May. Brilliant orange yellow flowers. 

MOLLIS (Japanese Azalea). Dwarf shrub, bears an abundance of 
large, bright red and yellow blossoms. a 

NUDIFLORA (Pinxter Flower). . Bears a profusion of pink blos- 
soms about the middle of May. 4 

= (Carolina Azalea). Bears a wealth of delicate pink flowers 
in June. 

VISCOSA (Small White Azalea), Bears in latter June, pure white, 
exceedingly fragrant flowers. 


SPECIAL PRICES 
12 to 18 inches high, $1.75 each . 
For 6 (1 of each variety) $9.00 
18 to 24 inches high, $2.25 each ‘ 
For 6 (1 of each variety) $12.00 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 


SINGER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Bri Sidaire 
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Frigidaire, the electric refrigerator for 
eatete (staal homes, eliminates the iceman 
together with all the bother, uncertainty 
and muss of an outside ice supply. 


With Frigidaire you dont need to think 
about an ice-card nor leave the kitchen 
door unlocked so the iceman can get in. 
You don't have dirty tracks on your clean 


floor nor a drip-pan to empty 


Mateateetbes is self-contained and automat 
Its cold, dry air keeps food delightfully 
fresh and wholesome in a temperature at 
least ten degrees colder than is possible 


with ice 


Fruits or salads chilled in Frigidaire have 
that delicious freshness which you have 
been accustomed to associate with only 
the finest of hotel service 

A special compartment provides the 
means tor freezing ices and d 


Here also fobatel 4hstss water may be frozen 


esserts 


into small cubes for table use 

meatcatettbas is now being 1emonstrated in 
all principal cities by our branch offices 
Evate! fobtiaaleltivel ce 

Have them explain its unusual features, 
or write us for our illustrated booklet 
describing Frigidaire in detail 

DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


The price of Frigidaire has recently been 


Y GENERAL 
b MOTORS. 


Frigidaire 


reduced from $775 to $595 f. 0. b. Daytan 


CLEAN ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
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range may not be in the most desirable 
place. Very often a central location will 
save construction of another chimney 
and provide flues for a fireplace or the 
main heating plant. In severe climates the 
space beside the chimney has been used 
to run pipes to upper floor fixtures. 

Hot water is needed continuously in 
every household, and the owner has a va- 
riety of methods of securing an adequate 
supply at his command. Whatever fuel is 
used for cooking can be used for water heat- 
ing, whether it is coal, gas or oil. The sim- 
plest system of all is the waterback in the 
coal range with a storage tank in the kitch- 
en. Aconstant fire is necessary in order to 
have hot water. In the summer, when the 
housewife finds it desirable to let the coal 
fire out, a gas or oil auxiliary can be used. 
Very often a coil in the furnace or heating 
boiler supplies hot water in winter and an 
auxiliary is used in summer. With the 
very general use of gas for cooking a sep- 
arate water heating unit is customary. If 
water is wanted at the turn of a faucet an 
automatic, instantaneous, coil-heater is a 
popular choice. Another very effective 
method is the automatic heater and stor- 
age tank. Both styles work automatically, 
the first working only when a faucet is 
opened, and the second operating when 
water is being drawn or when the tem- 
perature of water in the tank goes down 
below a certain set point. Other gas 
water heaters available, of both the coil 
and combination type, operate only when 
lighted by hand. The fact that these 
heaters need personal attention means 
that the logical place for them is in the 
kitchen, where they won’t be forgotten. 
So far as the automatic type is con- 
cerned, its place in the kitchen or 
cellar is a matter of personal prefer- F 
ence. 

The kitchen sink in vogue to-day 
is the one-piece white, enameled-iron 
style with integral drain-board, 
which is made in many sizes and 
shapes to fit a variety of building con- 
structions. The king of all kitchen 
sinks is the one-piece, porcelain- 
enameled, double, integral drain- 
board type with adjustable legs, 
concealed wall supports, nickle- 
plated swing  mixing-nozzle and 
heavy nickled brass trap. These 
sinks range in size from about 72 to 
78 inches in length, 20 to 24 inches 
wide, with the height of sink adjust- 
able from 30 to 36 inches. A sink 
often used is the one-piece, single, 
integral drain-board style which is 
from 40 to 60 inches long and about 
20 to 24 inches wide, the height being 
adjustable to suit the housewife. 
These sinks are made for right and 
left corners or recessed. A sink in a 
corner, however, is not recommended 
as there should be working space on 
both sides. Less expensive styles are 
the small, flat and roll-rim_ wall- 
hung types which can be had either 
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; ‘Darling 


This shows the most economical arrangement 

of fixtures in a small bathroom. The built-in 

tub, by its greater convenience, is sure to replace 
entirely, in time, the tub on legs. 


with or without the integral drain-board. 

It is usual to have the laundry in the 
basement of the house in order to keep the 
muss out of the kitchen and thereby pre- 
vent interference with the general house- 
work. Laundry tubs or trays may be had 
singly, in pairs, or in groups of three or 
more. They come in enameled iron, pot- 
tery, or composition, with and without 





Darling 


A very delightful effect is here obtained by carrying the 
tiles, which are yellow, up the wall to form a wainscoting. 
Note that in every instance the fixtures are reduced to a 


sanitary simplicity. 
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covers. A great many homes have elec- 
tric washing-machines and these are con- 
nected to discharge directly into the 
waste pipe and in a majority of cases a 
swing mixing-nozzle brings a direct water 
supply from the house main. When the 
housewife wants to do her laundry work 
in the kitchen, a combination fixture, a 
one-piece sink and laundry tray, can be 
had. 

A room that ranks of the first import- 
ance in every home is the bathroom, and 
in the average home it is now customary 
to have two on the second floor and in the 
more pretentious homes to have a bath 
for every room. In building a home, or 
remodeling one, it is just as important to 
select fixtures of the correct proportions, 
types and designs as it is to have har- 
monious decorations, furnishings or ac- 
cessories. The good taste of the owner 
will stand out in the completeness of the 
room’s appointments. Great progress has 
been made in the construction and va- 
riety of sanitary appliances during the 
past few years, so it is essential that the 
home-owner become familiar with what is 
available before making a selection. The 
built-in tub has superseded the tub with 
legs, the silent, siphon-jet closet has re- 
placed the noisy kind and no bathroom is 
considered complete without a shower 
bath. 

Solid porcelain or vitreous chinaware 
is a little more expensive than good 
enameled iron fixtures, but authorities 
agree that the former will give superior 
service and satisfaction. The glaze of the 
earthenware forms an integral part of the 
clay body and being harder and less 
porous than the enameled surface of 
the iron ware, it is less difficult to 
keep clean and there is less likelihood 
of chipping or staining. Vitreous 
chinaware, because of its richer and 
more harmonious color, is more 
popular with many, from an artistic 
standpoint. Before choosing any 
bathroom fixture, it will be necessary 
to think about the wall and floor 
covering, as some fixtures require the 
use of waterproof material, when they 
are built-in or recessed. It must also 
be decided whether the shower will 
be over the bathtub or in a separate 
stall. It was customary for several 
years to have the bathroom all 
white, but now color combinations 
are becoming very popular. 

Tiling is run to different heights, 
usually four or seven feet, according 
to the size and equipment of the 
room. Color must be used with dis- 
cretion and a little, used judiciously, 
will be wonderfully effective and 
will add immensely to the general 
effect of the whole room. Some of 
the combinations used are: 

1. Plain white tile with line of 
color baseboard height and 
forming border for floor. 

2. Tinted (Continued on page 165) 
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Now— 
As to Economy 


CONOMY is not only 
kL a matter of saving. 
It consists also of 
spending money to best ad- 
; vantage. You can often 
; add materially to the effec- 
tiveness of your purchases 
by reading the advertise- 
ments in this publication. 


cubeeeavsenabeonseaneenens 


A Fireplace Talk on 
How to Finish 








Sevessssasnedseusesersneeesacrassnvesesner c 


This talk has to do with the painting and 
enameling of your wood work. If you want 
to stain and varnish-finish it, then read no 
further, but simply send at once for these 
two booklets —“Wood Stains and Finishes— 
A translation of color thoughts.” “Vamish 
Vagaries—Some Preventives.” 


Advertising identifies 
goods of unquestioned 
value. When a manufac- 
turer puts his name on a 
product and tells you about 
it, you may rest assured that 














as the high gloss one.” But—man- 


Of course, if you are a man, you 











it is worth while. It does 
not pay to advertise mer- 
chandise that is not sound. 
The come-backs are too 
costly. 


Make a practice of read- 
ing advertisements. Read 
them as news from the busi- 
ness world, published for 
your benefit. 


Sometimes, they keep you 
* from making an unwise pur- 
chase by pointing out just 
why one article suits your 
needs better than another. 
A step toward real economy! 


Often, they help you live 
better and dress better and 
make more of your income 
in every way. Also, real 
economy. 


And you will find that 
they frequently save you 
money. 


Economy, 
certainly 





will say offhand, “Let’s paint it 
white or old ivory.” But if you 
are a woman, you say, “Paint is all- 
right, but I want its final finish to 
be enamel.” Being a man, you 
promptly reply, “Enamel is just the 
i ‘oom, bathroom or 


like, you sort of refuse to give in 
to your better half too paler and 
announce that you’ll send to Lowe 
Brothers for oneof their friendly lit- 
tle booklets Poca or 
Some Things I Found Out About 
Enamels.” i 





thing for a Upon securing your 
- request, we promptly send the book- 
let, along with name of a nearby 
dealer si you can get all Lowe 


Brothers Happy Home Makers. 


kitchen, but it’s too shiny for this 
room.” Then the reply, “I mean 
an eggshell finish with its soft- 
sheened effect that cleans as easily 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
463 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Factories: Dayton Toronto 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Minneapolis Toronto Kansas City 
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Easily . . 


REDUCE. Naturally 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a recognized 
standard weight-reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and delicious 
food—scientifically prepared. 

There is no unpleasant dieting —no irksome exercises, in the Basy 


Bread course. Legions have reported 
remarkable reductions in weight with \ \ 
hf f i] 
€ ad 

Seer Stig. 


gains in strength and health. 
REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 





Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a Day 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 





Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
range, N. J. 
Dear Sirs: 

A few days ago I completed your course 
of Basy Bread, and am much pleased 
with the results as I have reduced to 
Want to inform you that for 





You will be very much 
secmar interested in the 
my own Satisfaction, just after com- Basy Bread book- 
pleting the course I ores on ex- let, which gives 
amination by my regular physician and . ee 
he pronounced me physically sound and reliable informa- 
unhurt in any way by your course. tion on obesit 7 
and how to re- 


Thanking you, I am, 
Mrs. 8. T. J., Louisiana. a 
duce. Write for 
your copy today. 
Sent in sealed, 
plain cover, post- 
age prepaid. 





DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 
43 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 
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Good Taste Seeks Comfort 


The person who enjoys good furniture 
selects those pieces which serve two 
purposes: lend beauty to the home and 
give comfort to those who live there. 


Every piece of Elgin A. Simonds furni- 
ture is made with those two essentials 
in mind plus a third — durability. 


Elgin A. Simonds furniture is a com- 
bination of the three — beauty, utility 
and durability. 


Our department of Inte- 
rior Design is at your 
service to help you ‘‘settle 
your house.” Ask for 
Booklet **B.” 


Ne 
Elgin A. Simonds 
( ompan 
Manufacturere of furniture 
SYRACUSE,N.Y. 
NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

















GREGORY & BROWN CO. Draperies 
Importers and Interior Upholstering 
Decorators Betis 
Paper Hangings and Fabrics Velvets 
6B Hamilton Place — 
Boston 
Telephone 526 Fort Hill Rugs to Order 



































March Will Be The Garden Number 
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Questions and Answers 





Garage for House Beautiful Number One, 
West Newton, Mass. 


HE Questions and Answers Department 

offers prizes of $3.00 each for photographs . 
of one- and two-car garages suitable for the 
average size wooden house. To be considered 
these photographs must show detail clearly, 
and be printed on glossy paper. If your garage 
is specially well-designed, tell us about it, and 
if any novel features appear in it, we shall be 
glad to know about those, too. We will pay 
$3.00 each for the three best photographs suit- 
able for reproduction in the Questions and 
Answers Column. Photographs must be sub- 
mitted on or before February 25, 1922. No 
photographs will be returned. 


Question: We have a great deal of trouble 
with deliveries of groceries, milk, laundry, etc., 
which are often stolen or spoiled by the rain. 
Can you offer any solution of these difficulties? 
We are just building a new house, and shall be 
glad to hear of anything which would over- 
come these troubles. 


Answer: A new device is on the market 
which would be excellent for this purpose. It is 
called ‘The Package Receiver,’ and is a box to 
be built into the wall of the entry or kitchen. It 
comes with two compartments if desired. In 
these the deliveryman delivers his parcels, but 
he stays outside! After the door is latched, it 
cannot be opened again until released from 
within. Upon receipt of a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope, we shall be glad to tell you 
where these devices may be bought. 


Question: The House Beautiful often re- 
commends grass cloth in its suggestions for 
interior decoration. Just what is grass cloth? 


Answer: Grass cloth is the bark of the 
Japanese honeysuckle which grows in the 
mountains of Japan. The peasants wander 
over the hills and pick the vines, strip off the 
bark with their fingers, and again shred the 
pieces into smaller strips. The bark is then 
boiled to make it uniform in color, and tied 
together in long strips, and rolled into a ball 
ready to be woven. The weaving is done on 
hand looms, and the texture when completed is 
very fragile. If once pulled out of shape, it 
cannot be restored, so it is only woven into 
short lengths. It is then backed with paper and 
sent to the dyer who brushes the color into the 
face of the material. There is no more beauti- 
ful or artistic wall covering than that made in 
this original and primitive manner. The pecu- 
liar silvery sheen of grass cloth forms a very 
harmonious background for any type of furni- 


ture. 
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Archt. Chester A. Patterson, New York, secures charming 
results as well as decided building material economy with 
24-inch ““ CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shingles (wide exposure), 
Dixie White side walls and 18-inch Moss Green roof. 


HE present-day tendency for individuality in home building 

is best expressed with “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles. 

With thirty shades of brown, green, red or gray, and such 
special treatments as Dixie White side walls of 24-inch shingles with 
wide exposures, the home builder has a wide range of material for side 
walls as well as roofs. 





Time and labor is saved in building. There is no muss or loss of staining on the job. 
Soft colors are part of the material. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are of selected cedar, preserved and stained by a 























process of using earth pigments and pure linseed oil carried into the fibre of the wood 

with creosote. The open market does not afford such quality in either shingles 

or stain. 
Write today for Portfolio of Fitry Large Photographs of Homes 
by Leading Architects. Ask for Color Samples; special book 
and folders on Dixie White side walls for true Colonial effect ; 
also ‘‘ CREO-DIPT ” Thatch Roofs. 

a CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Ine. 
{ | t 1077 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y 
i { Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock 

















‘CREO-DIPT *~ 
Stained Shingles 
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The Experience behind 
CRANE gSeivices 


LEGATION BUILDING 





~ 









OFFICE BUILDING 

21 East 40th St., N.Y. 

Starrett & Van Vleck 
Architects 



















Washington, D. C. 
Geo. Oakley Totten, Jr. CRANE 
Architect 







Sanitation Equipment 







CRANE 
Sanitation Equipment 





Y selecting Crane plumbing, sanitation and 

heating equipment for your home you 
concentrate on your individual requirements the 
knowledge and resources of an organization 
which successfully fills every need of such systems 
for buildings of all types and sizes. 
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¢ 
Thousands of installations of Crane prod- ( 
ucts in apartments, hotels, banks, hospitals, t 
Ss 
schools, ships, office structures, clubs, railway f 
buildings, public institutions and industrial : 
plants—as well as in private homes the country k 
over—have provided the practical experience : 
. e e B 
on which Crane Service is based. is 
t! 
P - ° . e C 
This complete service, insuring uniform 
quality throughout all phases of plumbing, i 
sanitation, heating and associated systems, m 
awaits you and your architect at the nearest a 
Crane branch, exhibit room or office. d 
cc 
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ea 
We are manufacturers of about wi 
20,000 articles, including valves, cr 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, he 
made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, sn 
cast steel and forged steel, in all pe 
sizes, for all pressures and all Ri 
purposes, and are distributors rol 
through the trade of pipe, heating po 
and plumbing materials. In 
Sci 
earisen ear ihshiiiamniainninnse. aks ssmeennen: Saabs THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR ...n5 RAPIDS, MICH. “LINCOLN, NEB. POCATELLO, IDAHO “ 
"LOWELL, MASS. ROCHESTER, N. Y. ATLANTA, GA. OFFICE TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE OSHKOSH, Wis. OMAHA, NEB. BILLINGS, MONT. 8 
BOSTON, MASS. BUFFALO, N. Y. SAVANNAH, GA. “MADISON, WIS. DES MOINES, IOWA GREAT FALLS, MONT. gre 
“WORCESTER, MASS. “ERIE, PA. *JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ( a A N E ( O ROCKFORD, ILL. ~DAVENPORT, IOWA LEWISTON, IDAHO we 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. “WILKES-BARRE, PA. *MOBILE, ALA. s Poe gg =— gy Aon ga pos Pesan ing 
“PROVIDENCE, R. 1. * PITTSBURGH, PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 636 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO "GALESBURG ear winana Aidt pins feng ‘ 
ccacen, om. Geasanemm ce. Sameer an. VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS —. “seninaricio, 1, MANKATO, MINN. “ABERDEEN, WASH. slij 
7 ° 4 Md , ; . + MO. LIS, MINN. PORTLAND, ORE. 
ec ss: eee SANITARY FIXTURES =~ astt'ivvao,  Srssunainnt™” Rens ney fr 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. TERRE HAUTE, IND. CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS JOPLIN, MO. DULUTH, MINN. SACRAMENTO, CAL, be 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 23 W. 44TH ST. AND 22 W. 45TH ST.. NEW YORK MUSKOGEE, OKLA. FARGO, N. D. OAKLAND, CAL. Wi 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY [aa a OKLA. hoe eoneligel » = a CAL. b 
nae Mg \ ening = = i: pte gel To which the public is cordially invited WICHITA, KAN. “DENVER, COLO. FRESNO, CAL. 3 Pr 
*UTICA, N.Y. KNOXVILLE, TENN. DETROIT, MICH. WORKS: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM ‘TOPEKA, KAN. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “SANTA BARBARA, CAL. ‘ wh 
SYRACUSE, WN. Y. “NASHVILLE, TENN. *SAGINAW, MICH. CRANE “ST. JOSEPH, MO, OGDEN, UTAH ea 
LIMITED : : 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION. MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 
| thn hana od no ST., NEW YORK TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 45°61 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENG. 
N GRANHAN BT., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. "HAMILTON, “QUEBEC, “SHERBROOKE, “ST. JOHN, “VICTORIA, “SYDNEY, N. S. W. “BIRMINGHAM, “MANCHESTER, ENG. 


36 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 
“INDICATES OFFICES AS DISTINGUISHED FROM BRANCHES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS “LEEDS, ENG., “GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
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A Wild Fruit Garden for February 









(Continued from page 134) 





































































appear heavily knotted with gray, globular ly 9 
berries, which were used by the early settlers ‘ ly JOHNSON S WOOD DYE 
in candle-making. N ~ : . 

As an evergreen accent to be used in the fore- SS M1 Ln ; 4 
ground, we have the Common Juniper, /unt- SS De " ; } 
perus communis depressa. This forms low- SS 
flaring rosettes of prickly leaves and carries the SS 
gray-blue berries carefully hidden away under “My 
its fan-shaped branches. Contrasting with the S&S 
blue-green mass of this Juniper, we place the WSs 
richer greens of our native Yew, Taxus cana- SS 
densis, sometimes called Ground Hemlock. The ee 
red fleshy drupe of the yew is very conspicuous =—S 
against the evergreen branches, and because of S 
its sweetness is much sought after by birds and === 
children. The yew also has a low, irregular i 
habit. = 

If our garden possesses a moist corner, we = How to Finish Woodwork 

y grow, fo s effect, the purple-hu = Aes 
ra aa ni well as the — ie ni = The finishing of woodwork—old or new, is just a matter 
: “il Ay SH = of using the proper materials. The Johnson Line of Artistic 
dead-looking fruit vessels. When we examine “ — Wood Finishes is complete—it includes Johnson’s Wood 
the alder catkins very closely, we find that the \\ a Dye, Perfectone Enamel_and Undercoat, Varnishes, Pre- 
sterile ones are naked over winter, while the = pared Wax, Paste Wood Filler, Crack Filler and everything 
fertile ones are enclosed in a scaly bud, but the as — ee for woodwork, floors and furniture. 
general appearance of both is the same at a dis- NY = = ponsicthee s pryeticions se ‘had Re “dy ae 
tance. Perhaps the showiest of our moisture- y wt enamel finish on either new or old aadievaie pF eco 
loving winter shrubs is the Winterberry, [lex ‘ = Perfectone Undercoat and Enamel. Made in White, Ivory 
verticillata, and known more commonly as A == and French Gray. 
Black Alder. The bright scarlet berries spiral- - For refinishing old woodwork, floors and furniture in color 
ing about the bare twigs are very beautiful in 2 a ae old fish, a = potany pry or expense of | YY 
the winter landscape and are much used for v = Spar Varnish Stain, Pg iy Fa Bate fag Sani- y YY 
Christmas decorations. Za " 

In this same moist corner of the garden we Z 
will find many varieties of marsh herbs and Y — ) 
wild sedges whose persistent seed cups appear ea 
against the snow as delicate brown etchings in This Book on Ye e ® 








dried-up flowerhead forms. Here are the heavy- ” o 
topped cattails Typha, swaying with the Home Beautifying 
rhythm of a pendulum, while the brown velvet 


fruiting spikes scatter seed in their wake. In all This book gives complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or new. 





the grasses and sedges where the seed pockets Tells how inexpensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and artistic 
remain, we find the same delicate tracery of os hend eer oe wieet. ceabaiieies dh 
i form and shadow against the snow. ardwood. xp ains jus . | o use and how to apply them. Includes 
color card—gives covering capacities, etc. Use coupon. 


In the drier parts of our winter garden there 
are many flower-fruit heads that are not culti- 


vated by the farmer but that do, nevertheless, | ft Se SPR UD OP enn Na Are You Building? 


form an interesting snow picture. Among this S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. H.B.2,Racine, Wis. | 1 ites a ; 

-naci up there is Oueen Ann’s Lace or Please send me, free and postpaid, your Instruction So, you will ind our boo particularly interesting 
Sonecnene: Gre Se oli ere Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. and useful. It will tell you how to do the work yourself or 
Wild Carrot, Black-eyed Susan and Wild Indigo enable you to talk intelligently on the subject to your architect 


! 
| 
! 
each with its characteristic fruiting vessel filled a aie or ce (| Sprompt ond cupert anewer 00 alt questions os lamatar sons 
with seed over the winter. As the storm in- ! J finishing—without cost or obligation. 
creases, the Queen Ann’s Lace merely closes its 1 
head to form a cup and holds its seeds until ! 
snow melts and can carry them at once to a ! 
permanent home. The Black-eyed Susan, 
Rudbeckia birta, carries its seed over winter in 
round balls of dried flowerheads, which are 
poised on tall slender stems. And the Wild 
Indigo adds great interest to the winter land- 
scape because of its rattling seedbox in the 
shape of a peapod. 
If there should be a February thaw, and the 
ground become bare in our wild fruit garden, 


ds apiuceredcligesckdidacweosnexciaeiseass 
| S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B.2 Racine, Wis. 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


Ce as itccqscdeciscencdivccetccdiucceues 
1 Canadian Factory—Brantford 














SS Se ee eee ee 
"4 Try them for piano finishing and get the dear tones and \% 
iN eit full richness that come from using A 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES ' 


Several éenerations of manufacturers of Pianos, 
Ordéans other musical instruments have used them 
with best results. Guaranteed in every respect. 


Send for Illustrated Literature \ 
JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. " 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the Largest in the World 
ES naaRaRMMMMRNN 


HAVE YOU THAT DEEP-SEATED LONGING FOR A HOME? 
A Cape Cod Cottage—a cozy bungalow—a truly Colonial house—an inviting little ‘Prize House’’? 
House plan circulars of all these will be sent for ten cents in stamps 
Address Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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we should discover patches of evergreen creep- 
ing plants which are completely covered by a 
slight snowfall. Nevertheless, they hold their 
fruits well. Among these are the red Partridge 
berry, the tiny-leaved Snowberry, the delicious 
Wintergreen plums and the very excellent Bear- 
berry, which is used so much in landscape work, 
when a heavy ground cover is desired. 
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White House li 


HE attractiveness of a house painted white 

depends largely on the kind of wood that’s 
under the paint. 
If your architect specifies Redwood, your house 
will take and hold paint well. There will be no 
pitch to “bleed” through and discolor the paint- 
ing. There won’t be dull and bright spots caused 
by soft and hard spots in the wood. Redwood’s 
unusually even texture provides ideal painting 
surfaces. 








Redwood should 
be specified for 


Redwood should 
be specified for 






Exterior Construction 
Including Colonial 
siding, clapboards, 


Interior Finish 
Natural, stained or 







shingles, doorand win- pain 
dow frames—gutters, | More important still, Redwood is protected against decay-pro- 
eaves, water tablesand Farm and Dairy Uses 


ducing fungus growths bya natural preservative. Noother wood 
will last longer when used for exterior construction. It neither 
rots, swells nor shrinks. It is not an expensive wood to use. 


Redwood siding, shingles, mouldings and columns are made 
in shapes, forms and sizes to suit the most exacting require- 
ments of architectural design—for the modest cottage. home 
and the architectural masterpiece alike. Our trademark iden- 
tifies first quality. 

If you are planning to build, send for our Redwood booklet 
No, 5. “Architectural and Building Uses”’. 

THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 
2080 McCormick Bldg. 824 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 
Chicago New York City 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ort Company 


Ex 
A. F. = & CO., 40 Rector St., New York City 
1 California St., San Francisco 


iA i She Pacific Lumber Co. 





mudsills—porch rail, 
balusters,andcolumns 


—mouldings and lat- 


Such as—Silos, tanks 
andtroughs— hog feed- 
ers and implement 
sheds—wood bloc 
floors, etc. 






tice-pickets and fenc- 
ing—pergolas and 
greenhouses. 
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The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 


“The Western wood for Eastern homes” 
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CASEMENT WINDOWS | “™% 


If you knew you could have, for no greater 
cost than common windows, artistic casements, 
which could be washed from inside, were leak 
and storm-proof without weather strip, never s 
could bind, stick or rattle, would not interfere 
with curtains and permitted complete venti- 
lation, would you not prefer them to any 
other window? 

Hoffman Casements provide all these advan- 
tages. are operated easily and naturally, bave no 
complicated mechanism either for operation or 
adjustment, and therefore, need no repairs. 

These windows are easily installed by any carpen- 
ter in new or old houses 

Send for new illustrated descriptive booklet show- 
ing Hoffman Casements installed in all types 
of buildings 


ANDREW HOFFMAN MFG. CO. 
903 Steger Bldg. Chicago 
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Selecting a Home Site 
(Continued from page 103) 


A word here may not be amiss on the subject 
of the title to your property. You must make 
certain that the title is clear and will be un- 
contested. The surest way to do this is to put 
the matter into the hands of a reputable title 
guaranty company. This company will insure 
you for a relatively small sum against any pos- 
sible loss from fraudulent or incorrect title to 
your land. Look carefully into the past deeds 
for any ‘right-of-way’ through your proposed 
land or for any legal status of whatever nature. 
It is a mistake to begin building the house or 
improving the property until it is entirely paid 
for. It is not uncommon for people to build on 
land which they have only contracted to buy 
on installments. The property does not, in 
this case, have a clear title until it has been 
fully paid for. 

It may seem a little over-cautious to suggest 
that one should not locate near a public utility 
which might be objectionable, such as a gas 
plant or rendering works. Odors, unpleasant 
ones especially, are carried sometimes consider- 
able distance and your visits to the site under 
consideration may not occur at the opportune 
time when the wind is in the direction to bring 
them 

It is apparent that there is no site perfect 
in every respect and the selection must ulti- 
mately be left to the judgment of the home 
seeker. He will make the wisest choice who 
sums up faithfully each side of the ledger and 
strikes a true balance. 


The Judge Joseph Lee House 


(Continued from page 110) 


cornices and panelings were usually painted 
white, or more rarely, in some shade of one 
color, and this degree of finish was found to 
call for wall papers, draperies, and more or less 
elaborate accessories of varying beauty. 

One room, as the house now exists, has been 
carried back in general finish to the early period 
of the original building — that which is now 
called the library in the rear of the living room, 
and at a lower level. Originally it was a one- 
story affair, and may have been a kitchen, per- 
haps of that seasonal variety called in New 
England a ‘summer’ kitchen. The various 
framings are of hewn timber, and left largely 
exposed, and as shown in the restored fire- 
place in the photograph of this room, with 
the fire-beam safely lifted by the consider- 
able height of the opening from the danger 
of flying sparks. The plan of this fireplace was 
discernible from a portion discovered together 
with a section of the old brick floor (placed di- 
rectly on mother-earth) under a wooden floor 
of later construction. In the restoration, how- 
ever, possible dampness has been obviated by 
bedding the brick flooring in cement over 
wooden construction with a cellar beneath. 
This digression from the more finished char- 
acter of the rest of the house, while seeming to 
belong there, gives a welcome variation in the 
colorful background thus obtained. Into this 
background the multicolored coverings of the 
books, with which the walls are lined, sink most 
agreeably, and seem to invite their perusal by 
the open fire on the actual rainy day, as well as 
on that metaphorical and dismal rainy day 
which the poet-neighbor — Longfellow — de- 
scribed as being inevitable to the lot of each of 
us. 
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Radiate Hospitality 
HETHER “home” is an ee 
/ extensive country seat “h 
i or a modest town or suburban | 
‘ house a judicious use of exte- 
rior lighting shows forth the 
cheery hospitable heart of the 
house. Nothing welcomes the 
coming guest or discourages 
evil doers like a light at the L | 
gate, along the driveway or Kemper 
over the door. Nothing so —a | 
adds to the home’s artistic | 
beauty. A litte Best abou f 
The Smyser-Royer line of exterior 
lighting fixtures ranges from a ii 
quaint bracket iantern to the most CS 
elaborate lighting effects. Many *. 
6 of America’s most beautiful estates i o - pace telling aoe 
and public buildings are lighted by aaa 
Smyser-Royer exterior fixtures —as siaaieiiaieaiiniaal pee 
well asthemoreartistic smallerhomes. jectrical contractors, arenisects, 
Since 1840 the works at York have ore aang 
epecighzed in aftistry in iron, and i 
today the Smyser-Royer name is T . . 
bs warranty not only of superior crafts- Please send me a cop} of 
manship but of lasting, weather- | “The Lamp of Hospitality.” 
resisting beauty as well. | 
p Naame...........-.--2--o---neeeeeeenneeneeemenes 
SMYSER-ROYER CO. , 
Main Office and Works: York, Pa. l Address ey a Ne ee PERIOD 
Philadelphia Office: 1609 Sansom St. ! AW 
——— | LEED E ELIE EET ty 1 A era q T 
pee APESTRIES 
| In selecting tapestries the decorator is careful 
to choose designs suitable to the period under 
i . . ° ° 
consideration. Lee Tapestries, which are au- 
y thentic reproductions of original historic pieces, 
{ offer a wide range of selection embracing all 
| periods, 
bd 
4 
4 Ingutries invited through your Decorator, who will 
be pleased to give you a copy of our new booklet 
| ‘' Tapestries with Histories.’’ 
te HUMPHREY 
Radiant fire\_~” | ARTHUR:H-LEE&SONS ®s 
‘ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. O, P ° 
" wate z | Makers of Period Fabrics 
A New System of Heating by Gas 
You have probably wondered for years why someone has not made a real improvement in home 1501 HEY WORTH BUILDING 2 WEST 47th STREET 
heating. It is here, now, in the Radiantfire, a remarkably efficient and attractive gas fire. ; 
More heat than you ever dreamed possible—at a cost of only a few cents an hour. Burns Chicago New York 
manufactured or nee os Enables you to have a See in any ny J you wish yy 
p, A p and style to meet eve requirement. See them at your dealers or in the gas 
company’s showroom. Write for booklet. ; ALLAN & MACPHERSON SREEUIAD 
General Gas Light Company 31 Melinda Street — 
New York Kalamazoo San Francisco Toronto, Canada 
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It Percolates —_ Coal 
Quite As Your Percolator Does Your Coffee 


—r sie 


——_—_—_——— ————— ff a =p 

Your coffee percolator with its simplest } U rounded sides, and water-surrounded 

of little heat pressure pumps, keeps } | | 
| 










































flues, until the available heat of your 
coal has been percolated out. 


the hot water passing through and | 
The heat percolated out instead of 
# 


through the coffee until just the right 
flavor and strength has been fully 
extracted. 

It does its work so uniformly well, 
that the poor-cup-of-coffee-grouch is 
a thing of the past. 


In quite the same way the Burnham 
Cosy Comfort Boiler has overcome 
the grouch about poor heating and 
bad coal bills. With the simplest of 
internal arrangement, it keeps the 
burning flames and hot gases going 
back and forth against its water-sur- 





| shooting up your chimney. The coal 

burned to ashes, instead of half burned 
only to blacken your ash pile or 
necessitating sifting to ease your con- 
science. 














Because it percolates the heat, it’s 
easy on coal. [It’s as easy on coal as 
it is easy to operate. Send for The 
Happy Solution Book which you will 
find is all its name implies when it 
comes to home heating. 


















Canadian Office: 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto 





Wz Irvington, N. Y. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Pinkham Siidea Rugs 


HE warmth of a crackling log of new materials, they are sturdy 
fire is reflected in the gay colors andlong-lived. Color combinations 


of Pinkham Hand-braided Rugs. brilliant or formal. Rugs round or 
oval in convenient sizes. See them at 


They add a bright touch of home-like dealers, or let our designers submit 
cheer to living-room, hall, bedroom —_ color sketches to match 
or nursery. Closely hand-braided your decorations. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
5 Marginal Road Portland, Maine 
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How to Make the House Fire- 
Resisting 


(Continued from page 117) 


pass through the floors and ceilings. It is quite 
important to plaster the walls and partitions 
behind the base-boards. 

On the principle that draft-prevention holds 
back the spread of fire I believe that the roof 
and walls should be not only water-tight but 
also air-tight. Even in the cheapest houses the 
wall boards are usually covered with building 
paper. Whether the roof be covered with slate, 
tiles or even wood shingles, a heavy waterproof 
paper laid on the boarding serves to make the 
roof tight and a fire has to eat its way through 
the material of the roof rather than to be forced 
through many cracks and crevices. I have seen 
asphalt shingles, which make a tight roof when 
carefully laid, hold back a fire under the roof 
for a considerable time. 

The principal advantage in the brick nog- 
ging, after all the rest of the precautions are 
taken, is in stopping rats and mice; the metal 
lath and plastered ceiling may well make the 
nogging at the sills unnecessary. Or, on the 
other hand, nogging may be done more exten- 
sively than the diagrams indicate. Concrete 
may be used instead of brick, if more con- 
venient. 

If stairways are plastered underneath and 
shut off so that no draft can pass into the space 
under them, either from the floors or from the 
walls or partitions, the stairs should stand as 
long as their supports are intact; firestops in- 
serted part way in the stairs are of no use and 
are therefore an unnecessary expense. 

In a house with an outside brick wall the 
spaces between the furrings of the walls 
should be draft-stopped at each floor. 

We have thus considered a few simple and 
comparatively inexpensive means that may be 
employed to prevent the spread of fire. Fur- 
ther devices such as fire extinguishers of the 
simpler kinds are of value especially at a dis- 
tance from hydrant service. A hose bibb that 
can drip into a house tank or expansion tank 
and give an opportunity for the use of a hose 
through a scuttle or attic window might make 
it possible to stop an incipient blaze on the roof. 

To what extent these suggestions will be 
carried out depends largely on the owner’s 
viewpoint. In some places, building ordi- 
nances require at least some of them. They are 
not all of them equally efficient, and not all are 
necessary in all cases. The order in which they 
are mentioned is perhaps indicative of their 
comparative importance. 

As has been said, the house in which most of 
these precautions are observed will be more 
comfortable and freer from dust and vermin. 
The house, under some conditions, especially if 
unoccupied at the moment the fire starts, may 
burn in spite of them. On the other hand veri- 
table firetraps and tinder boxes have stood 
for generations. The precautions described are 
well advised; they may save the reader much 
trouble and expense in the long run; they may 
save life. Safeguarding America Against Fire, 
in indicating the extent to which careless- 
ness is responsible for ‘Home Fires’ (and in 
carelessness is included by implication all ‘pre- 
ventable causes’), makes this significant state- 
ment under the Graphic Diagram: — 

‘Since such Fires are Frequently Attended 
with Fatalities, . . . [the Diagram] . . . also 
shows how Readily the needless Sacrifice of 
Life may be Avoided.’ 
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{PRATT & LAMBERT 


VARNISH PRO DUCTS 
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Painted by Ruth Eastman. Copyright 1922, P°L QGP 
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HE magic of the paint brush is in keeping with the coming of Spring — 
if, on your porch furniture, you use one of the brilliant, transparent 
colors of ‘61’’ Floor Varnish. Right now is the time to do it. 


That durable, marproof, waterproof finish one operation; the beautiful woodstain colors flow 
which ‘“61’’ Floor Varnish puts on floors is even on smoothly, without streaks, laps or brush marks. 
more serviceable on all kinds of furniture and Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 
other woodwork. It will give you combined wear specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware 


resistance and water resistance, in every-day ‘¢#lers everywhere 


; - Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product 
service, Which can never be demonstrated by ... Sri 
Sails to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 


varnish tricks and stunts. Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 81 Tonawanda St. Buffalo, N.Y. 
‘ec 99 . y . ‘ e . f a 7 
61’’ Floor Varnish stains and varnishes in In Canada, 24 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Color Card, Sample Panel Finished with ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish, and Names of Local Dealers. 


RAR = it 


Makers of Effecto 
Auto Finishes and 
Vitralite Enamel 
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THIS HOUSE IS SHOWN 


in our new book of home designs and how to build them. It is an 
excellent plan, as are the eleven others included in the book which, 
under the title of “Home and Happiness,” points out numerous 
distinct and individual advantages of 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


SATIN-LIKE INTERIOR TRIM 


for homes of good taste at minimum cost. With Spring building just 
ahead, it behooves home lovers who will build this year to be up and 
doing. May we send you a copy of the book with our compliments? 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked. Obtainable 
from Lumber Dealers and Planing Mills East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
221 Boyle Building - Little Rock - Arkansas 
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Seventeenth Century Silverware 
(Continued from page 119) 


by larger tankards having the flat cover in two 
stages or with a shoulder. Such a tankard of 
large size (height 7} inches) is shown in //lus- 
tration 6 and was made by Richard Conyers 
who died in Boston in 1708; its probable date is 
about 1690 to 1700; the ‘cut-card’ foliage, ap- 
plied to the body where the lower end of the 
handle is affixed, is a form of decoration which 
in England was in vogue from 1660 to 1690: 
there is a long v-shaped support on the body 
where the upper part of the handle is joined 
and a serrated shield is on the end of the 
handle; the thumb-piece or purchase is a 
double scroll. 

An unusually small tankard (height 43 
inches) of the same general type was wrought 
probably about 1700 to 1710; the maker was 
John Noyes of Boston (1674-1749). The 
shoulder of the cover is fluted and the thumb- 
piece is twisted; the handle is ribbed and termi- 
nates in a cherub’s head which is cast and 
chased, as shown in //lustration 5. 

The style of cover changed in England at 
about the time of Queen Anne; it became 
slightly domed; in the last half of the eight- 
eenth century the dome became higher and in 
America a finial surmounted the cover, but in 
England finials are rarely found on tankards; 
at this later period molded bands, sometimes 
one, sometimes two, encircle the body. 

Spout cups are found in England dating 
from the time of Charles I] to George I, but 
usually they were made without covers; they 
were also called feeding-cups and used in case 
of illness. That shown in JIlustration 2 is 3} 
inches high; its shape is derived from the stone- 
ware jugs of the sixteenth century; like the 
English cups, this has no cover. The earliest 
tankards were of this form. The maker of the 
spout-cup was John Dixwell (1680-1725), 
whose father, Colonel John Dixwell, was the 
regicide so closely associated with Goffe and 
Whalley and who settled at New Haven where 
he was known as the ‘mysterious stranger.’ 
Before 1700 the silversmith came to Boston 
where he died. Contemporary spout-cups of 
the beaker variety did not have covers. Later 
spout-cups are invariably found with covers 
and are of the pear-shaped variety. 

Silver spoons of some period are found in al- 
most every family; but spoons wrought in 
America during the seventeenth century have, 
for the most part, disappeared. Sometimes the 
early spoons have been treasured as heirlooms 
and carefully preserved, but more often they 
have had hard usage and show much wear on 
the bowl, and when in this condition many 
have evidently gone into the melting-pot. 

Spoons are of great antiquity and were in- 
variably wrought in one piece — not the bowl 
and stem separately and then joined. Probably 
the earliest spoon of American workmanship 
is in the Essex Institute, at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; it is called a ‘slip-stem’ spoon and has 
a long, straight, narrow, thick stem; few such 
spoons have survived. 

A type of spoon was introduced into England 
at the beginning of the reign of Charles II, of 
which a larger number have been preserved. 
It is called a ‘trifid’- or notched-end spoon, and 
the stem-end is ornamentally outlined by being 
cleft into three parts ; sometimes the centre part 
is much wider and turned forward. On the 
back of the bowl is a long v-shaped tongue 
consisting of a centre and two side ribbings; 
this is the vrecursor of the simpler rat-tail 
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without opening 
your windows! 





Ne dust escapes into the 

room when you clean 
with a SPENCER. Yet 
nothing undesirable escapes 
that powerful suction— 
which draws everything 
down to a built-in receptacle 
in your basement. 


The SPENCER is free from 
complicated, troublesome 

















no close adjustments to be 
disturbed by dirt. It frees 
you from the drudgery of 
house cleaning! 








SPENCER installations for 
every type of building, at 
surprisingly low cost. 





The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Dept. H. B. 
Hartford, Conn. 




















CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
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STEVENS 
UNIT 
CASEMENT 
WINDOW 


Guaranteed Weather Proof 











All hardware, bronze or brass. Copper 
screens. Frames, sash, and screens com- 
pletely fitted and fully assembled at 








Write for further 
information 





Unit into opening to complete the job. Simplicity, durability, and ease of operation assured. 


factory. Carpenter has only to nail the 


F. W. STEVENS, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Multifold Chain Windows 


for Fine Homes 


ITH AiR-Way Multifold Chain window 

hardware you may open up the entire 
window space of your sun porch, breakfast 
room, or sleeping porch, to fair weather, or 
secure any desired opening to protect you 
against draughts or winds. 


The windows open in, allowing the use of screens without the = 
annoyance of having to open the screens to open the windows. = 


They are held firmly and snugly in place at all positions — = 
and are easily opened at a mere touch of your hand. = 


AURORA.ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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For better window 
hardware for the 


home use AiR-Way, 
0. completely described 
in our catalogue 
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A WORTH WHILE BOOK 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists the 
old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valuable instruc- 
tions on planting and care. Get the benefit of the experience 
of the oldest catalog seedhouse and largest growers of Asters 
in America. For 73 years the leading authority on vegetable, 
flower and farm seeds, plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 green- 
houses. 500 acres. 
f eee Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 
This book, the best we have issued, is absolute- 
. by free. Send for your copy today before you 
forget. A postcard is sufficient. 






WRITE TODAY 





ae JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St. 
<a hoe Rochester, N.Y. The Flower City 
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RO ROSES 
of New Castle 


Are the hardiest, sturdiest, freest 
blooming rose plants in America. A 
ways grown on their own roots in the 
fertile soil of New Castle. We are expert 
Rose growers and give you the benefit 
of a lifetime experience and the most 
eelect list in America. Every desirable 
Kose now cultivated in America is included {n our immense stock — 
and the prices are right. 

Our rose book for 1922 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE tells you how to 
make rose growing a success. The most complete book on rose 
culture ever published and elaborately printed in actual colors. 
Gives all information that you need. Send for your copy to-day —a 
postal will do. Address 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 216, New Castle, Indiana 
ELLE 

























WILL YOU NEED A HOME NEXT YEAR ANY MORE THAN YOU DO THIS? 


Have you read the particulars about the new Colonial house in this number? 
Plans and specifications for sale 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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spoon. The decoration surrounding the tongue 
is raised and all has been done by means of 
steel dies with which the spoons were stamped 
when heated. 

The type of spoon which succeeded this 
form was the ‘wavy-end’ spoon which was 
often decorated on the back of the bowl in a 
similar manner to the ‘trifid-end’ spoon; but 
the ‘wavy-end’ spoon frequently had merely a 
plain rat-tail. J/lustration 7 shows two spoons 
made by John Edwards (1671-1746), of Boston. 

The plain rat-tail was a common form of 
treatment of a type of spoon which appeared in 
England in 1705; the end of that spoon was 
much thicker than any other part of the stem 
and was rounded, with a sharp ridge running 
down the centre of the front for some distance 
making the sides concave; this type lasted un- 
til about 1760. It will be observed that, for 
nearly three-quarters of a century, the stem- 
end turned forward. After that date the stem- 
end turned back, but was still rounded, and 
this turning back at the end has continued to 
the present day. 

In England, the Hall marks and date-letter 
enable one to determine the exact date when an 
object was made; but in America it necessarily 
has to be a matter largely of guesswork. Here 
one has to be guided by the shape of the piece 
and the decoration upon it; if the original 
ownership can be traced by the initials en- 
graved upon it, so as to determine the date of 
marriage, the probable period can be more 
closely placed. 

On the earlier pieces of silver the initials 
were engraved in this manner y%s; the top 
letter stood for the surname and the lower ini- 
tials for the Christian names of husband and 
wife respectively. 

The objects illustrated may properly be con- 
sidered as of the last third of the seventeenth 
century as they would doubtless all fall within 
that category if wrought in England. 


Two spoons made by John Edwards 
(1671-1746). 
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O many have told us that if inquirers could only see Here a little group in Wedgwood blue and white— 
our factory it would become the most powerful force there a quaint selection for a dining-room of rare Early 
é in making friends for Danersk Furniture! Thatisbecause American pieces, with Side Draw Table, Butterfly Serving 
they haveseen the wide variety of choice schemes worked out Table and Cupboard of the period of 1690. 
for specific settings of individual purchasers. Here also they You must see Danersk Furniture to understand it, and 
see the fine craftsmanship that entersintoconstructionwhich before you purchase, no matter where you live, you owe it 
is not visible in the finished product, but which neverthe- to yourself and to your home to find out the interesting 
less accounts largely for the integrity of Danersk Furniture. possibilities it presents. 
© Send for Early American Brochure G-2 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York First door west of Fifth Ave. — 4th floor 
Chicago sales rooms will be opened at 317 North Michigan Avenue in February 
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BUILD NOW 


And let Sargent 
Hardware add 
the final touch of 
beauty and se- 
curity to your 
home. 

















’ 


OMES that people admire don’t 

“just happen”. You will usually 
find that every detail is the result of 
careful planning. 









Take hardware for example. Some 
folks consider “door-knobs” a mere 
incident in building a house. Others 
realize that the hardware can also 
add a touch of genuine beauty — 
they choose Sargent. 
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Sargent Hardware is made in de- 
signs to harmonize perfectly with the 
architectural and decorative scheme 






Protect your present of your home. Sargent locks give the 
home against intruders, if kind of security that is so certain that 
insecure locks are on the : 5 
doors, with the Sargent you cease to think about it. 

Nigh d i. : 
——- fore a ae dasa Write for the Sargent Book of De- 
attic, linen closet and signs to discuss with your architect. 
other inside doors. 
The Sargent push-button SARGENT & COMPANY 
ne aed a oan oe Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


























Here’s a 
WATER LILY 
Booklet for You 


Pictures four beautiful Lilies 
in natural colors; tells how to 
make a Water Lily pool and what varie- 
ties to grow init. You can succeed with 
these lovely flowers in your own garden if 
you have this booklet — send for it now. 


William Tricker "(2i<,ii” 
663 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 
















greens,: shade trees, 
shrubs, climbers, roses and 
hedges that will add to the 
beauty and value of your 
home. For after all, your 
house is only artificial. Give 
it surroundings of natural 
beauty by planting orna- 
mental trees and shrubbery. 
Send for catalog listing 
everything for planting 
park, lawn or orchard. 


























The Morris Nurseries 
Box 805, West Chester, Pa. 














Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN 
SLIDES on your club or school program ? 
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Fitness to Purpose 
(Continued from page 123) 


out divers and sundry letters of the alphabet. 
If, on the other hand, economy must rule, away 
then with ‘fantasticks,’ and let us set ourselves 
to discover what fairness there may be in sim- 
ple outlines and what possibilities in a study 
of squares and oblongs, of Gradgrind length, 
breadth and thickness. 

Even so, as to size, who can deny that to be 
the best which is best adapted to our particular 
need. True, as dear R.L.S. declared with a 
hint of apology, ‘ . . . Size in a house, and 
some extent and intricacy of corridor, is cer- 
tainly delightful to the flesh.’ But for everyday 
living in, too much size, like the proverbial 
white elephant, or like the small Rebecca’s 
pink parasol, becomes a burden and a discom- 
fort; hence no longer a thing of beauty, to us. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton argued that a man’s 
house ought to fit him like a cloak and be 
neither too large nor too snug, and Hawthorne 
once said of a magnificent palace which he 
visited that he could not help marveling how 
any mere human being could ever feel ‘at 
home’ in it. ‘Vastness is not greatness’ was 
Huxley’s dictum, and, in short, what we want 
in these days of ours is just what a writer in a 
recent number of House Beautiful described as 
the house of ‘maximum comfort for a minimum 
size.’ 

To arrive at this maximum of comfort much 
depends on what Sir Henry Wotton called the 
‘Disposition of the Roomes.’ 

It is well known that the ordinary housewife 
must walk many miles a day to accomplish her 
daily house tasks without ever stepping beyond 
her threshold. Now it is universally admitted 
that some of this energy might be saved if the 
ordinary house were better arranged — if the 
rooms were so disposed that she did not have to 
retrace steps, and if the various architectural 
features, such as the fireplaces, the cupboards 
and presses, the cellar stairs and the laundry 
equipment, were more thoughtfully located. 
No doubt we would be positively astonished, if 
we set about to count them, to discover how 
few homes we know where the baths are easily 
accessible, where the kitchen is not a thorough- 
fare, and where the cook stove, whether of gas 
or electricity, is in convenient proximity to the 
sink, and that in its turn to the china closet. 

We once read of a house where the halls and 
corridors had ‘directing signs’ stenciled over 
the doors leading into the different rooms. 
Over the main entrance there was a great key. 
Over the door to the dining-room the ‘sign of 
good cheer,’ over that leading to the library the 
‘sign of learning’ and over the door to the gar- 
den a flower. The fancy is not displeasing but 
it suggests food for thought; for if our rooms 
were more rationally ‘placed’ in relation to 
each other there would be little excuse for such 
symbols. 

Enters also the problem of color. Here — 
perhaps we object — respecting something so 
practically extraneous, we might be permitted 
to make choice without reference to this or 
that or some other condition, and according to 
sheer personal preference. But no; here too, 
unless we wish to lay up for ourselves store of 
trouble and irritation, we must have a care for 
fitness. We are bound to be dissatisfied unless 
we take into account the character of our struc- 
ture, the nature of the environment and even 
the quality of the atmosphere. 

What dismay would soon be ours, if, for in- 
stance, we painted our clapboard or shingled 
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Lunken Windows Installed in Residence of Mr. T. Melbye, Wellesley Hills, Masa, 
Architects: Blackall, Clapp & Whittemore, Boston, Mass. 


BEFORE YOU BUILD LEARN OF THE 
MANY ADVANTAGES OF 


Lunken Windows 


FOR THE 


Residence, Hospital, Apartment Building and Hotel 
Insuring Health— Comfort— Convenience and Economy 


A double hung window, with any degree of ventilation up to 100% of frame opening. 
Zero tight when closed due to copper weather-stripping. 
Copper Screens cover entire opening and can be safely 
stored within the window pocket in ten seconds. 
These Combined Advantages in Lunken Windows are 
unknown in every other type of window nowinuse. They 
save heat, labor and screen damage, can be easily installed in 
any type of new building. There are no complicated parts, 
and their construction admits of any desired inside or outside 
trim or decoration, yet their appearance when installed is 
the same as a standard double hung window. 
Delivered from Factory Complete— glazed, fitted, screened, 
——--  aaceaaalaaaataa tested and guaranteed — ready to set 
in wall. 
Investigate the advantages of LUNKEN WINDOWS before 
planning new buildings. Grant us the privilege of sending 
detailed information. Write to-day. 
For details and specifications see Sixteenth Edition Sweets 
atalog pages 780-783, inclusive. 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. 


4107 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Wagner Flowers 


OU can make your garden a real delight 

by selecting from our wide assortment 
of roses, hardy flowers, shrubs and orna- 
mental trees. It is possible to plan for 
your entire garden with Wagner Flowers 
and Plants. 


Our Landscape Gardening Service can help 
you. We are prepared to furnish simple 
plans for your garden or handle all details 
of planting. 


Please write us for further information. 


The New Wagner Illustrated Catalog will 
interest you. Please ask for No. 280 


The Wagner Park Nursery 
Box 80, Sidney, Ohio. 


Nurserymen— Landscape Gardeners— Florists 




























‘*Welcome’’ and ‘‘Goodbye’’ 


You are setting the stage for much of life’s drama when 
you select an entrance for your home. We agree that 
you can not give too great a consideration to its quality 
and design. 

Curtis doors and entrances are made to fulfill your 
demands for both strength and beauty. Curtis doors 
are made of selected materials by skilled workmen. 
Features in their construction insure their durability 
against use and weather. The designs are by archi- 
tects of high standing and are along lines approved by 
leaders in good taste. 

The same excellence is common to all Curtis Wood- 
work — some 250 items of windows, stairs, mantels, 
moldings, frames, and built-in furniture. It is all skil- 
fully made in widely accepted designs from the best of 
materials. 

In this number of House Beautirut appear the 
plans of the new ‘‘House Beautiful.” These plans give 
the catalog numbers of standardized Curtis Woodwork 
suited for the finishing of this house. 

You will find Curtis Woodwork low in price when 
you consider its quality. That’s because we give you 
the advantages of the economies of large production 
and of standardized manufacturing. 

Curtis Woodwork is sold only through retail lumber 
merchants. You can tell Curtis Woodwork by our 
name on every piece. 

If you do not know where you can see Curtis Wood- 
work write us for the name of a nearby dealer and for 
beautifully illustrated literature. 


Curtis 
WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. I Clinton, Iowa 


Maintained by the following Curtis manufacturing and distributing plants: 
Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas 
Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wisconsin Curtis & Bentley Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn, Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, Iowa Sacre cas as 7 nhs 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Neb. Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Sales offices at Pittsburgh, New York and Baltimore 


The makers of Curtis Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction 
toits users. ‘‘ We’re not satisfied unless you are”’ 














THE CURTIS COMPANIES’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Department I Clinton, Iowa 

Enclosed please find in stamps for which please 
send me “‘ Better Built Homes,” Vol. VI (3, 4and 5 room 
houses), 50c; Vol. VII (6, 7 and 8 room houses), 50¢; 
Vol. LX (50 bungalows, story-and-a-half and two-story 
houses), 50c. Check the one or ones you want. OC Voi. 
I. O Vol. VII. O Vol. IX. 


Ifyour home plans 


have not taken shape you 
will find our ‘Better Built 
Homes”’ of great help to you. 
Each volume contains floor 
plans of at least 32 homes, 
with both exterior and in- 
terior views. Use the coupon 
for convenience. 
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*Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada 
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Without Legs— 


Authorities may differ in regard to the exact 
height, but there is no question as to the advan- 
tages of the sink without legs where height is 
entirely optional. The unobstructed floor has 
an irresistable appeal. It is in line with mod- 
ern ideas. The wall hung sink is entirely prac- 
ticable and it has come to stay. 
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Of course, adjustable legs are furnished if de- 
sired but Mott Enameled Iron Kitchen Sinks 
of all sizes are designed to hang on any type of 
wall with absolute security, and without legs. 
The same high quality and moderate prices that 
characterize Mott Bathroom Equipment are 
evident in Mott Kitchen Sinks. 


Write for full description and prices 
Address Department D 


Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


*Boston *St. Paul. Minn. Duluth, Minn. *Detroit 
*Chicago Fargo. N.D. *Cincinnati, Ohio *Toledo 
*Lincoin, Neb. Sioux Falls.S.D. *New Orleans *Indianapolis 
*Jackeonville, Fla. *Minneapolis, Minn. *Des Moines *Dayton, Ohio 


MOTT CO. OF PENNA. 


MOTT COMPANY. Ltd. 
*Philadelphia 


MOTT SOUTHERN Co. 
*Atianta, Ga., Charlotte, N.C. 


Houston, Texas 
*Portland, Ore. 
*Washington, D.C. E! Paso, Texas 

Columbus, O. Cleveland, O. 


MOTT CO, OF CALIFORNIA 
*San Francisco, Los Angeles 


sNewark, N.J. 
Pittsburgh 


*St. Louis 
*Kansas City, Mo. 
*Havana, Cuba 
*Salt Lake City 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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Gladiolus “Bengal Tiger” 


This exquisite new introduction will delight 
lovers of the unique. The background is ashes 
of roses, with barbaric splashes of deeper tone. 
Flower is very large. 

The price: $2.00 each; six bulbs for'$10.00 postpaid. 

My 1922 booklet offers many of the choicest 
American and foreign gladioli, many desirable 
perennials and some quite unusual ones. It is 
sent for the asking. 





" W. L. CRISSEY 
“‘Gladiolus Farm’”’ R. F. D. 1, Boring, Oregon 














ZODIAC TOWN 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER 


HIS is a book that children will love, both 

for its verses and for the prose that binds 
them together. Miss Turner is editor of the 
Children’s Page in the Youth’s Companion. 
Miss Winifred Bromhall, curator of the Chil- 
dren’s Art Centre at the South End Music 
School in Boston, contributes the delightful 
illustrations. $1.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 

















You May Own the Latchkey, but Is the Front Door Yours Or the Landlord’s? 
BUILD NOW 
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cottage brick red! But if the house be con- 
structed of brick, and especially, if it chance to 
be situate in the Quaker City, what could be 
more characterful and harmonious than the 
coloring of red and white! In such a town as 
Salem, on the contrary, no one will deny that 
the happiest plan is to follow its tradition and 
use the scheme which so delighted Henry 
James that he dubbed it ‘cream and curds.’ 

In Holland, where the dampness of the cli- 
mate necessitates an almost yearly painting of 
the buildings as a preservative measure, the 
paintiness of the houses is a logically conspicu- 
ous feature. In a woodsy colony of summer 
cabins, in our Adirondacks, on the other hand, 
where the praiseworthy aim is made to keep all 
the man-made contrivances subordinate to na- 
ture’s effects, if we paint our house we make it 
an obtrusive and ugly thing, whereas, if we give 
it some stain of a neutral tone, we key it into 
the scenery. Still again, if we happen to so- 
journin a land like Italy or Southern California, 
we may discover that a vivid color scheme — 
even one of terra cotta or of glowing rose — 
may be as positively enchanting as it would be 
inept in New England or in Kansas City. 

Something like forty years ago James Nas- 
myth observed that ‘one of the chief . . . de- 
fects of modern architecture is that our design- 
ers are so anxious to display their taste in 
ornamentation. They first design the exterior, 
and then fit the interiors of their buildings into 
it. The purpose of the building is thus regarded 
as a secondary consideration. In short, they 
utilize ornament instead of ornamenting utility 
— a total inversion, as it appears to me, of the 
fundamental principle which ought to govern 
all classes of architectural structures. . . .’ 

Now, even to-day we find one writer com- 
plaining that ‘we no longer build houses; we 
put up facades.’ But the stricture seems to us 
unfair. We do, to be sure, still see occasional 
rows of pretentious stock-made facades being 
put up, but these are occasional rather than as 
once almost the rule, and more than this they 
are no longer popular. And everywhere we do 
see attention being paid to interior comfort 
and comeliness. More and more we see both 
builders and home-seekers asking for frankness 
and sincerity of plan. Indeed the quest is more 
and more surely the quest for a house that 
shall be as Stevenson put it, pleasurably ‘an- 
swerable to the outside.’ We have come round 
again to the old golden rule: ‘Decoration is 
the keeping of a Due Respect between the In- 
habitant and the Habitation,’ which is after all 
but a quaint way of confessing to the beauty 
that lies in fitness to function. 


Government Whitewash 


ANY requests reach the College of Ag- 
riculture at the Ohio State University 
for the recipe of Government Whitewash, one 
that is whiter than most such mixtures, that 
spreads so evenly that a pint covers nearly a 
square yard, and that lasts well when used on 
outside jobs. This is the standard recipe: 
Slake one-half bushel of fresh lime with boil- 
ing water, covering the receptacle to keep in 
the steam. Strain the liquid through a fine 
sieve, and add 7 pounds of fine salt, previous- 
ly dissolved in warm water; 3 pounds of 
ground rice, boiled to a thin paste and stirred 
in; 1 pound of white glue, soaked first in cold 
water until swollen, then carefully melted over 
fire. To this mixture add five gallons of hot 
water and let it stand covered for a few days 
before using. 
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ARELY two days to build a 
house! It sounds like an ex- 
travagant statement. Yet it is a 
fact that with the help of an ordi- 
nary laborer you can put up a 
Hodgson House, like the one 
shown here, in two days. 

Then it provides a comfortable, 
weather-tight home for years. Or 
it can be taken down and shipped 
to another location without a bit 
of trouble. There is nothing bet- 
ter for a seaside cottage, mountain 
bungalow or country home. 


by thousands of people because 
they are superior in materials, de- 
sign and workmanship. Whether 
you buy a little playhouse for the 
children, a garage for your car, a 
summer cottage or a permanent 
building, you cannot spend your 
money for anything more satisfac- 
tory than a Hodgson Portable 
House. 


You will find the house that you 
have been looking for described in 
our illustrated catalog. We shall 
be glad to send you this catalog 


Hodgson Houses are preferred on request. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 

















Hoveson Houses are used for seaside and 

mountain cottages, bungalows, garages, 

playhouses, poultry and pet houses, offices, 

schools, gymnasiums and innumerable other 
purposes. 






































Is an acknowl- 
edged author- 
ity on all things 
pertaining to 
gardening. It 
is arranged to 
make selection 
of the best va- 
rieties easy and 
cultural information written by experts will help 
you to a successful garden. 

The EIGHTY-FOURTH edition of DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK contains 224 pages, eight color 
plates, besides many photographic reproductions. 
It offers the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds; 
Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds; Garden Req- 
uisites; Plants of all kinds, including the newest 
Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 


A copy free if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“THE HOME RESTFUL” 


It may be only a modest place, yet radiate a warmth of 
repose in comparison with which even the most elabo- 
rate establishment seems cold, austere, uninviting. dnd 
all because its surrounding Shrubs and Trees have been 
prope rly selected! 

NOW is the time to plan for Spring improvements. 
Let us help you! Send for our handsome free Book, 
** Beautiful Home Surroundings.” 


WYMAN’S 


framingham ‘Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 
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RESIDENCE OF J. F. SKINNER, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
ARCHITECT, CHARLES E. WHITE, CHICAGO 


Win<Dor Casements 


Mark 


Give Beauty without Sacrifice 
of Comfort and Convenience 


Use Casement Windows 
by all means — 


THEY have no equal for ar- 
chitectural charm and splen- 
did ventilation. 


BUT don’t expose yourself 
to needless discomfort and 
convenience by neglect of 
the practical issues. 


AND satisfactory casements 
are much less a matter of cost 
than of wise planning. 


Win-Bor Casements 


are true English (outward open: 
ing) casements with all their pic- 
turesque attractiveness. 


BUT with the screen and control 
problems solved by Win-Dor 
hardware. 


INSECT-PROOF and weather-tight, 
they are the most delightfully 
convenient as well as the most 
beautiful of all windows. 


WIN-DOR hardware may be 
easily installed on most old case’ 
ments, too. 


If planning to build or re-equip you should write 
at once for The Casement Window Handbook. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


3 N. LaSalle St. 


(Established 1906) 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


*NOTE: Win-Dor is the new general trade name for our improved casement 
specialties. Our “BULL DOG” adiuster now serves well in 16.000 buildings. 


Plan Your 
Home NOW! 


Colonial Homes 


Craftsman Bungalows 
1922 Edition DeLuxe 

112 pages of practical, dis- 

tiactive bungalows suitable for 

any climate, costing from $800 

to $8,500, with photos of ex- 

terior, interiors, plans, size, cost, 

etc., also valuable suggestions 

on bungalow building written 

by experts. 

Postpaid 

Order today. Money back if 
unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT 
Architects ” 

ire Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


featuringexclusively 
the new colonial bunga- 
lows and residences, 


Most original and artis- 
tic plan book ever 
printed on this beauti- 


ful style of archi- 
tecture. Postpaid 50c 

















Amelia Peabody Tileston and 


Her Canteens for the Serbs 
Edited by her mother, MARY W. TILESTON 


There are certain qualities of character and 
soul which every New Englander prays may 
never perish from his stock. He will therefore 
read with deep joy and pride the story of this 
daughter of Massachusetts, the pioneer in can- 
teen work among the Serbs. These letters, 
written by Miss Tileston to her family and friends 
are edited with rare discrimination by her mother, 
author of the widely known “Daily Strength for 
Daily Needs.” 

An interesting article concerning Serbia and 
the War prefaces the letters. 

Dark green cloth binding, stamped in gold 
Illustrated. $2.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
Boston (17), Mass. 
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Victorian Valentines 
(Continued from page 125) 


chubby Loves, birds in tiny gilt cages and bold 
mariners a-sailing on the sea! As it is, | must 
just pick and choose; like the Littlest Daugh- 
ter | should have been ‘terribly flattered if any 
of them had been sent to me.’ Now there are 
my Meeks, lacy things from London Town; 
ribbands and gay blooms and fat, benignant 
Cupids. These, I think, are rather rare; at 
least | have not found them in many collec- 
tions. The heavier embossed type done by 
Meek is more usual; particularly the Cupid — 
he ran to Cupids! — enclosed in a heart, and 
bearing a vivid wreath with ‘From Your 
Sweet’ printed in raised letters. 

And I know you'd like my naive, rather 
crudely colored ‘Flower Series.’ To be exact, 
I have just ten of the set of twelve, but I am 
always hoping to pick, in some accommodating 
shop, the missing Heartsease and Sweet Pea. 
I have chosen the Canterbury Bluebell (Con- 
stancy) and Purple Lilac (First Love) so that 
you may see how idyllically sentimental they 
are. The costumes point to the late eighteen 
thirties; there are churches and streams, stiles 
and shadowing trees, quite in the fashion of 
those artless Victorian days. Absolutely of 
their time they are even in the advertisement 
which reads, ‘Printed in Lithography, on 
Superfine Tinted Paper with Carmine edges; 
forming a suitable present for a Ladies’ Al- 
bum.’ And, oh, the poetry! Prodigal of rhet- 
oric and classic allusion! 

CONSTANCY. 
The butterfly with heedless lip, 
Will each of Flora’s beauties sip, 
And flutter on with heedless wing 
A silly trifling useless thing. 
When I such silly triflers see 
They gain naught but contempt from me 
For, Dearest, betwixt you and I, 
Love’s brightest gem is constancy! 


I do really wonder how the people who could 
make such pretty paper symbols could write 
such wretched verses to go on them! 

But I have one redeeming poem for you to 
read; satirical but clever, and oddly in contrast 
to the very delicate lace and satin, the painted 
flawery sprays and the appliqué bouquet of 
gilt and embossed blossoms. Look closely and 
you will see a gold-clasped pocket-book; open 
it and read the revealing stanzas within. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wanted a Wife of amazing perfection 

Of astonishing wit and of docile affection, 

Of original mind and of great Cultivation 

With a proper respect for the Lords of Creation. 


She must have a sweet temper for mine is not even, 

Her eyes must be blue as the azure of Heaven, 

With rose-tinted cheeks, and a smile full of sweet- 
ness, 

And in dress she must pay great attention to neat- 
ness. 


She must understand cooking in various branches 
From a la mode beef down to Venison haunches; 
Must be swift with her needle, a skilful musician, 

An artist, a linguist, and mathematician. 


I’m crooked and gouty, I’m old and I’m ugly, 
My name’s not romantic — Melchisidec Pugly; 
But I’m worth half a million — with such an attrac- 
tion 
I yet may set girls at the verge of distraction. 
MELCHISIDEC PUGLY. 
February 14th. 


I cannot reconcile its satire and its beauty. My 
one explanation is that it was written by a 
woman in a moment of disillusion — and for 
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Iam making birdhouses for you 
because of years of experience in 
building houses that would at 
tract the birds to my own home 
and to yours, 


A 
rept SD 
President, American 

Audubon Association 


And the birds can help you 
> 


Now is the time to make plans for the birds coming back. These 
feathered friends save trees and shrubs and plants from thousands of 
insect pests. You need them. Of course everyone loves the birds— 
you want to make them neighbors, year after year. That is what 
Vi Dodson Bird Houses do. 

Birds are strangely particular, A lifetime’s study has made Mr. 
Dodson authoritative on both Bird Houses and birds. His houses 
are all many times proven. 





















Wren House, solid oak, 
cypress shingles, copper 
coping. 4 compartments, 
28 inches high, 18 inches 
dia, Price $6.00, 

— ma 


Write Mr. Dodson about the growing things on your place, and 
the birds you can attract. He knows all vicinitics. He is helping 
everywhere. Some of the most beautiful places in America, and 
some of the most modest, owe the blessings and beauty of the birds 
to Dodson Bird Houses, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


703 HARRISON AVENUE KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


FREE 


Mr, Dodson’s fascinating book- 
let, “Your Bird Friends and 
How to Win Them,” with all 
the styles of Bird Houses and 
Mr. Dodson’s valuable sugges. 
tions. A colored bird picture 
suitable for framing will also 
be sent free, 


Pn 







cottagestyle, 28 compart- 
ments, 32x27 in. Price 
$16.00 Other styles up Z 
to $78.00, mw. 2 
Automatic Sheltered Feeding Table 
—operates like a weather vane, al- 
ways a shelter against the wind, 
with 8 ft, pole, size 24x22x12. Price 
$7.50. With copper roof $10.00. 





Dodson Sparrow Trap is guaranteed to rid your 
premises of this noisy, quarrelsome pest, $8.00 











February in the Vegetable Garden 


“ Early in the month, send for seed-catalogues. Look them over 
carefully, to see if any desirable novelty should take the place 
of an old stand-by. If you are new at the game, consult old 
gardeners as to varieties and quantities, having regard to size of 
the family and their preferences. 


“Here is a list of desirable seeds for planting a medium-sized 
family garden. These should produce enough vegetables to sup- 
ply a family of six during the garden season, and to can for 
winter use.” ... | 


From 


The Every-Year Calendar | 
For the Vegetable Garden | 


By MRS. FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Mrs. Eaton is an enthusiastic and skilful ama- 
teur gardener, who has condensed a great deal 
of experience in the raising of vegetables into 
the limits of twelve monthly calendar sheets of 
liberal size, which also contain space for per- 
sonal notes. $1.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. H.B. 2-22 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

| Gentlemen: Enclosed find...................and mail, postpaid THE EVERY- 
YEAR CALENDAR for the Vegetable Garden. 
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ine W Irving Forge. inc 


hand forged 
hardware. 


WIRVING 
ore, 


TRADE MARK 


The W. Irving 
Knocker 
No. 613 





For the friend ‘‘just 
crazy’’ over new home, 
camp or bungalow, what 
more fitting, unusual, and 
withal more useful gift 
than a piece of W. Irving 
HAND-FORGED HARDWARE 


Lighting Fixtures 
Bells Toasting Forks 
Knockers Shoe Scrapers 
Door Handles Lanterns 


Fireplace Set Stand 
tie —_— No. 1404 


Write us or visit our shop 


3267328 East 38" St. New York Gity 
Telephone Murray filll 8536. 


The W. Irving Sconce 
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Parley Delegates Stroll in Pan-American Garden 


wir the peace of the world in their hands, how appropriate 

that the delegates to the Arms Parley should seek by a stroll in 
the peaceful gardens about the Pan-American Union to ease their 
minds when the Conference becomes too heated and involved. 


MOON’S Trees and Plants were used extensively in these gardens 
and for the home-owner they can produce the same relief from 


nerve tension. A few minutes each day spent in the garden does 
much to make a buoyant, happy life. 

Our new catalog is full of information about Trees and Plants that 
will give you this same restful comfort and invigorating influence. 
Why not ask us for a copy now, while you are thinking about it? 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenion,ML 
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“THOSE WHO BUILD OF CYPRESS BUILD BUT ONCE.” 









































HOME Ppt oO ® 
BUILDING | saci» BUILDING 
DAYS ° DAYS 
WILL BE WILL BE 
HERE | HERE 
BEFORE _| BEFORE 
YOU / you 
KNOW IT. ? KNOW IT. 
.e LET'S BE 
piece | is Mann READY. 








Write us for the FREE PLANS to build this Cypress BUNGALOW. 


Home Planning Time Is N-O-W! 


Chilly days make the mental picture of a warm, cozy “Home-of-our-Own”’ 
a pleasant thought, and doubly so now that it is possible to bring these 
pleasant plannings to a happy reality, through the building, of an “honest to 
goodness” house of Zenuine 


CYPRESS 


under favorable buildin’ conditions. 


If you are one of those who are indulging in the delightful occupation of home 
planning, will you let us help? Send TODAY for one of the very interestin3, 


FREE BOOKS 


of the internationally famous Cypress Pocket Library. In it you will find specifications and 
FULL-SIZE WORKING PLANS to build the “California bunZalow” shown above. It was 
designed especially for us and our friends by one of America’s cleverest architects, who knows 
how small homes should be. You will be delighted with it. The book also contains many 
excellent reasons why Cypress vitally affects the value of your buildin? investment. Cypress 
“the Wood Eternal” reduces depreciation to the minimum. Write for VOL. 18 today. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 1206Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





odin INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT — 
3 Far YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE uN SA 
Tha US Been HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. Thar om US Pore 























‘¢ Spring is the time for planting, not planning, the garden.”’ 
Plan your garden now, with the help of 


The Little Garden 


By MRS. FRANCIS KING 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “The long evenings of autumn and winter are the ideal time 
for the planning that this concise yet charming volume makes possible. Spring is the time for 
planting, not planning, the garden.”’ 

The author is Honorary President of the Women’s National Farm and Garden Association and 
an official of the Garden Club of America. With suggestive pictures, plans and tables, Mrs. 
King tells, out of her own experience, how the little garden on which so much depends can be 
made in almost any surroundings. $1.75 a copy, postpaid 
Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREsS, INc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.75 for a copy of THE LITTLE GARDEN. 
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commercial purposes; an odd combination of 
romantic prettiness, and the point of view of 
a clever, ironical comic valentine. I should 
place its date between 1840-50. Of course 
comic valentines were made and sent before 
that. As early as 1805 two meticulous old 
gentlemen were haranguing readers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine upon the subject. One 
called upon public opinion to prevent ‘a repe- 
tition of the many insults that female modesty 
must meet with in the shape of Valentines 
from the pens of the abandoned and the prof- 
ligate,’ while the second wished all Valentines, 
apparently, done away with since, ‘Female 
minds, Mr. Urban, are naturally susceptible, 
and as naturally unequal to solid and intel- 
lectual reasoning.’ To him, evidently, even an 
innocent little paper billet doux was the first 
downward step upon the primrose path! 

Of course I don’t believe in comic valen- 
tines; | always swore that, by Walpole, I would 
never collect them. Yet here | am with four 
interesting though quite unbeautiful ones in 
my possession, and I suppose | shall go on buy- 
ing them whenever | have the chance. The 
one | have selected to show you was evidently 
sent to some Civil War slacker. Notice the 
pose, the strutting gesture, the truculent 
sword and cannon. And the verse! 


A valiant warrior you are; 
You talked exceeding fine; 

But shirked when bullets flew about— 
You ’re not my Valentine. 


Very direct, and containing all of Milton’s 
requisites for true poetry; nobody could for a 
moment mistake its meaning. 

That’s one thing I do love about valentines. 
They are so simple-minded, so genuine, so 
stamped with the everydayness of life. They 
illustrate the early nineteenth century often 
better than more ample magnificence could do. 
And apart from their historic significance they 
make such appealing pictures. Pick out some 
prettiest ones, all rosy Loves and fluttering 
doves and true blue ribbands; frame them in 
old gilt or simple bands of gold passepartout, 
and see how agreeably they go with the late 
Empire chairs your great-grandmother ‘went 
to housekeeping with’; how fittingly they hang 
beside her old bureau. You will find them 
bringing the fancied fragrance of lavender and 
rose-leaves, the magic sense of time gently 
past, into your room as few other things will. 





The Valiant Warrior —a Civil War Comic 
Valentine. 
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Revolutionizing the Installation and 


Operation of Casement Windows 


CARRIER’S Quadrant ADJUSTER 


for Casement Windows 


_-. from any similar device you’ve ever seen. 
Requires no special window construction. Fits any 
stock (casement) Sash. Has no hinges or fasteners. 

Its patented construction is pivotal and wormgeared, which 
absolutely prevents sagging, rattling and other usual casement 
window annoyances. 

The most practical, economical and thoroughly satisfactory 
device on the market. 


Interior Screens, Storm Sashes or Carrier's Adjusters on your win- 


Draperies do not interfere with the 
opening or closing of windows. Both 
sides of windows can be cleaned from 
the inside. Window convenience in 
its entirety. 

(Illustration at Left) 


dows permit any degree of light and 
ventilation up to 100%, by simply 
turning a small crank; which opens 
or closes the window and automat- 
ically locks it, at the point desired. 
(Lllustration at Right) 





Please grant us the privilege of sending 
detailed information on CARRIER’S 
Quadrant ADJUSTER. Write to-day! 





CARRIER’S Quad: ant ADJUSTER 
is made of bronze. Will stand the 
most rigorous climate and last a life- 


time. Their cost is interestingly low. 


CARRIER ADJUSTER CO. xoritGitctina 





























Early Spring Publications 
FINDING YOUTH 


By NELSON ANDREWS 





‘HIS is an intensely interesting account of a man who, at sixty, 

picked up the threads of life from an entirely new angle, and 
made a great success of the enterprise. The author says: ‘‘ This 
story is told because others need to know it. They need to know 
it now, when all the world is making a blind struggle to find 
youth — a new creative spirit.” It is an inspiring messenger of 
hope and optimism to older men and a story of strong human 
interest. Publication date March 15. Price $1.00 





CONSOLATION 


By MRS. ALBION FELLOWS BACON 


‘THOSE who have grown intimate with the Atlantic Monthly 

through the years know that, when they seek the deep human 
comfort of those things of the spirit which the world, singularly 
careless of other personal matters, still thinks too personal to 
discuss, they can often find in the Atlantic’s pages much that 
they seek. Such a story appeared in the December number, 
and at the request of many readers, will now be published in 
book form. Publication date March 15. Price 75 cents 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
Boston (17), Massachusetts 























APRIL 25th IS ENGLISH WALNUT DAY 


Plant some English Walnut Trees this Spring—Order now 


Here in the north, thousands of English Walnut trees are thriving and bearing 
delicious nuts — you are safe in planting our hardy northern grown trees in localities 
where the winter temperatures are not tvo severe for peach trees— in almost 
every locality, north, east, south or west, you will find bearing English Walnut 
trees — wherever peach trees will grow, our hardy English Walnut trees will succeed. 


We offer small trees as low as $1.00 each, but send for our beautiful catalog, 
which describes the different varieties, the different sizes with prices, also a multi- 
tude of other hardy nut trees, fruit and ornamental trees, roses, shrubs, 
evergreens, hedge plants, etc., for while we have the largest assortment, and the 
largest stock of northern grown nut trees in America, we are also growers and have 
been for more than half acentury, of a general line of hardy dependable nursery stock. 


If you intend to plant an orchard—if you intend to beautify your grounds 
—no matter how much or how little ybu intend to plant, start with ‘“‘Glen- 
wood Grown’’ trees. Send for catalog M1 to-day — it’s our only salesman. 


GLEN BROS,., Inc., Glenwood Nursery 
Established 1866, Rochester, N.Y. 
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For you who know so well the added 
pleasure of gardening and planting antic- 
ipations, we have the Ten-Ten Spring 
a Catalog all ready. 






S 
tees 


Everything is arranged in the true Ten- 
Nl . r 

Riley Ten way, in groups of Ten. 

Seay 















1. Ten Annual Flowers for 
Cutting. 

2. Ten Annuals for dry 
sunny spots. 

3. Ten Perennial Seeds for 
Spring sowing. 

4. Ten Hardy Phloxes. 

5. Ten Plants for Home Dec- 
oration. 
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In Anticipation of Your Garden Joys 
and Planting Pleasures 


Just glance over a few of the headings below, and you 
will quickly see how easy it makes the making of selections. 


Gladly will we send you and your 
friends copies of the Ten-Ten Book. 


A Julius Reehrs Co 


At The Sifén of The Ever$reen Tree 
Box 32 Rutherford N.J. 


THE 









It is complete in vegetable and flower 
seeds, perennials, flowering shrubs, ever- 
greens and shade trees, and fruits as well. 

It also contains ten pages of delightful 
talks about old historic trees, that you 
will particularly enjoy —charmingly 
illustrated, 


. Ten Plants for Paved 
Walks. 

. Ten Shrubs for Hedges 
and Boundary Planting. 
8. Ten Evergreens for Foun- 

dation Planting. 
. Ten Choice Apples. 
10. Ten Choice Peaches. 
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bad Under-glass gardens produce pleasure-profits 
as wei! as quickly pay for themselves. You can propa- 
gate early plants — raise produce when prices are high 
—cut your table expenses in two — have winter posies 
—and handsome profits besides. 

Callahan Sectional Greenhouses are made in several 
sizes and styles ranging from a lean-to for the garage to 
a handsome complete unit for the finest estate. They 
are standardized in design and built up in completely 
finished sections ready to assemble — only a wrench 
and screw driver are required. Your gardener can erect 
one in a few hours. 

Whether you have a farm, a city or suburban home or 
a country estate you will find pleasure and profit in a 
Callahan Sectional Greenhouse. Made only of very high- 
est grade Red Gulf Cypress. Shipped direct. You save 
on the low Factory-to-You prices. 

FREE Write at once for The Greenhouse Book. 
Gives complete information. Illustrates all 

BOOK styles and shows how, easily they may be 
erected. Now is the time. 


T. J. Callahan Co., 921 S. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Greenhouses and Ventilating A ppara- 
tus for commercial florists and market gardeners. If interested 
in greenhouse growing on a large scale ask for our Commercial 
Catalog. 


Callahan 


Sectional Greenhouses 

















The Fame of Jacobs Bird-Houses 
Is Known in Every Land 


Send today for our illustrated booklet 
of martin houses, nest-boxes, bird food 
shelters and other 
bird feeding de- 
vices. Bird traps 
for catching birds 
for banding. 


Government 
Sparrow Trap for 
ridding your place 
of the sparrow 
pest. 


Over 39 years 
experience with 
house nesting 
birds. 


Mention this maga- 

sine and receive a 

copy of i Ameri- 
Bird- 

Our Indorsement — The Birds yi sada 





Jacobs Bird-House and 
Manufacturing Company 
WAYNESBURG + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Use and Beauty Go Hand 
in Hand 


(Continued from page 127) 


of appearance is less sought for than the useful 
qualities, there is nothing better than black- 
berries and raspberries. Why grow them in 
long lines on one side of a garden when they 
would look so much better and be more useful 
as a hedge around the whole area? 

If the place is large enough, one should have 
a few nut trees. They have a pleasant shade, 
and, except in the case of the black walnut, 
rarely interfere with the growth of other things. 
The English walnut now seems to be hardy in 
the North. The butternut, hickory nut, and 
often the smaller nuts like the beech and hazel 
are much sought. The fruit of the black walnut 
is good not only when thoroughly ripe, cracked 
and eaten, but when made into a pickle to be 
served with meats. Of course, we cannot have 
the pecans and almonds in the North. It was 
only a short time ago, that, perhaps, first of 
all the nuts, the chestnut would have been the 
first to mind, but, even now, we are not sure 
that the chestnut tree would escape the un- 
happy chestnut blight that has stripped our 
forest. 

Of course, there are limits beyond which one 
must not go if particularly interested in the 
practical harvest. Inthesameconnection, how- 
ever, it is certainly interesting to note that many 
plants are edible which we never dreamed 
of eating. For instance, the leaves of the 
yellow adder’s tongue and trillium make good 
greens. The boiled wild onion is as delicious as 
that from any garden. The branches of the 
young brackened fern and young burdock 
stems are as good as asparagus. On Thanks- 
giving, our Purtian ancestors always cooked a 
dish of ground nuts (Apios tuberosa). They 
also used the early violet to thicken soups and 
ate raw the admirable root of the Indian 
cucumber. If you belong to the tribe of garden 
cannibals, it is said that you would also enjoy 
the nourishing dish made from the roots of the 
showy orchis, and we know that, during the 
hard winter of 1917, many people in Holland 
were reduced to eating the bulbs of some of 
our familiar spring flowers. 

Lastly, there is real beauty as well as much 
use in many of the old fashioned herbs. It 
would take too long to explain their use, but 
among them | would particularly note laven- 
der, lobelia, lemon verbena, sweet margerum, 
nigela pyrethrum, red peppers, parsley, rue, 
rosemary, sweet cicily, sage, saffron and senna, 
tansey, thyme, tarragon, valerian, old man 
and old woman. 

Among the various plants, shrubs and trees 
mentioned, and many others which would be 
found on careful search, one would find mate- 
rial to border the walks, to plant the lawns, to 
put in the shady deserted corner, to cover 
arbors, and greens to make hedges and border 
plantations and even fill the garden beds them- 
selves. No search is more fascinating than for 
plants which must serve both for use and 
beauty. No garden is more charming than the 
small garden where everything is arranged to 
take a definite place for a definite reason, re- 
sulting in an orderly and organic design. With 
proper thought put on the arrangement, and 
all the material kept in flourishing condition, 
there is no small garden which could not be 
kept with a minimum of care and, at the same 
time, serve the whole community by proving 
that use and beauty may, and should, go hand 
in hand, 
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The North Window * é 
By Annabel Morris Buchanan I Beethoven 





gt spline thie lal ng could be heard by us today 

catel giorasvagdlg eles etna playing his sonatas, what 

; not generally known what a beautiful display would we not give to know the 
of both foliage and blooming plants may be master’s own interpretations ? 















had throughout the winter (or the entire year) 
in a window that receives very little sunlight, 
} or perhaps no sun whatever. Of course, carna- 
tions, roses, orange trees, and other essen- 
tially sun-loving plants, would not bloom well 


Today, the works of composers 
are preserved exactly as played 
by them; also the works of the 
classicists as interpreted by 








in so little sunshine, though they might grow _wWiti- living masters. For science has 
splendidly: but many others will adapt them- y &> AEN perfected absolute pianistic / 
selves to such a window, and bloom quite freely. ¢" reproduction intheApollo Y 


Reproducing 


For formal effects in foliage plants, there are a 
Piano. 


palms, Sansevieria, ficus (rubber plant), Dra- 
cenas, and ferns in variety. The graceful 
Kentia palm is easy of culture, growing anvy- 
where. It should be washed often with soap- | 
suds, to prevent scale. Boston ferns are easy 
to grow, and if repotted as necessary, will de- 
velop into immense specimens. Of the many 
sports of this fern, the dwarf curled and 
crested types, and the ‘lace frond’ trailing 
fern, are especially lovely. Asparagus plumo- 
sus and Sprengeri ferns are indispensable, . 
growing in any situation. They throw out : 
fronds several feet long, and are excellent for 
hanging baskets. A charming window box 
may be composed of the lacy plumosus, sition are 
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trained up the curtains, with heavier ferns, 4 gre swopare tafto gunste perro deticati ® A ae 
dwarf flowering begonias, and Sprengeri or i tte EsfEes Ste eee thesis ee eee art 
Wandering Jew as a trailer. may aie Eg eer | 

For constant winter bloom in a sunless win- PGC s fs B = 43 =J 
dow, nothing excels the Primula, or primrose. ~~ § = = é a 3 es 


pink, lavender, red and white. They are all 


There are charming varieties in shades of ” 

easy of culture, and will bloom in either warm Pa ay 

or cool rooms, though a temperature of about DOES IMMORTALIZE PO O 
> Ss the playing of 

60 degrees suits them best. Put them in small the great pianists : j i j 

pots, with the soil higher in the centre, to TRADE MARK REGISTERED 

avoid crown rot. A beautiful effect. may be Reproducing PIANO 

had all winter by making a long, narrow box ; 

just to fit the window sill, and filling it entirely 

with primroses. ‘Obconica’ is an especially 

good variety. 

Begonias are indispensable for the north 
window. There are so many varieties, it is | 
hard to make a selection. (Tuberous begonias 
do not belong in this article, being summer 
bloomers.) The dwarf everblooming begonias, 
variously called ‘Gracilis,’ ‘Mignon,’ etc., are 
the most dependable blooming plants, being 


Without personal manipulation, the Catalogs on Request 


Apollo reproduces the exact inter- Catalogs illustrating the various Apollo 
pianos, together with the name of nearest 


pretation of the artist in every detail dealer where you may hear the Apollo, will 
of tone, phrasing, accent and pedaling. be sent you on request, without obligation. 


THE APOLLO PIANO COMPANY, 1412 Apollo Park, De Kalb, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Branch, 985 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 











The Apollo Piano Company, 1412 Apollo Park, De Kalb, Illinois 


Without obligation, send me your Apollo catalogs as checked below: 

) Grand Reproducing Piano O Full size Grand Piano without Reproducing Mechanism 
O Upright Reproducing Piano _O Baby Grand Piano without Reproducing Mechanism 

O) Foot Pedal Player Piano OD Upright Piano without Reproducing Mechanism 

C) Installation of Reproducing Action in My Piano 
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f covered with white, pink or red flowers, the iat 
year around. I| have grown them in any sort of 
° . é . - . Address sa oeaietiiniatestaiedissitibditi 
window, and, seemingly, any kind of soil. 
My musical instrument dealer’s name— 


They will not endure extreme cold, but will 
bloom freely in a cool room, and even in warm, 
dry atmosphere. The taller ‘tree’ begonias, in 
infinite variety, will bloom almost as well as 


: the ‘everblooming,’ and have even handsomer . ” 
= >* Delightful Books for Children 














| Instead of plant stands or window boxes, a 

pretty effect may be had by using a plant es : 

| table, zinc lined, if possible, with a deep rim; The Firelight Fairy Book Jane, Joseph, and John 
provide drainage, fill with good earth, set pots By Henry B. Beston By Ralph Bergengren 
in the earth up to their rim. The pots will then “ Delightful fairy incidents and the doings of It is possible only to suggest the charm of this 
need less water, and many be turned often. the Queen of Lantern Land are recorded in this _ book, for the fine color work and attractive bor- 
Trailing plants such as Vinca or Kenilworth book, with the most beautiful pictures in color der decorations, and most of all, the rare apprecia- 
ivy may be planted between, and the whole by Maurice Day. The Seller of Dreams and the _ tion of pong gt —— in er Ye oe 

i ' foliage. Thi ay Bird Boy are other engaging characters in these it a book which must be seen and handled an 

will eee be a mass of foliage. This makes an tales, which old and young alike will find en- read aloud to be fully appreciated. There are 
effective bank of green for winter flowering trancing.” — Bookseller and Stationer. full-page pictures in color by Maurice Day. 
bulbs: hyacinths, cyclamen, tulips, freesias, $3.00 New, enlarged edition. $3.00 


Narcissi, etc., previously potted and well 
rooted, may be brought in when budded, and THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 

the pots sunk in the earth. As the flowers fade, Boston (17), Mass 
they may be removed to make room for pots ‘ : 
of fresh bulbs. 
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B. A. Leach, Owner, Ottawa Hills, Toledo, Ohio 





Alfred Hahn, Architect 


Heated and ventilated by a No. 27 Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


Is Your House Warm 


and Well Ventilated ? 


If not, if your heater is worn out or inade- 
quate, now is the time to consider replacing 


it in the spring. 


And by all means consider 
it carefully. Investigate the 
different methods of heat- 
ing, their original cost, their 
cost of operation, their dur- 
ability, and the quality and 
healthfulness of the heat. 


Kelsey Health Heat benefits 
by such comparison, and we 
welcome the fullest investi- 
gation. If you want plenty 





of fresh, warm air, with just the right 
amount of moisture, a system of venti- 


lation that carries off all the 
impure air, a heater that 
lasts a lifetime, and delivers 
“‘ more heat to the ton,” you 
will have no cause for regret 
in selecting the Kelsey Warm 
Air Generator. 


Our Engineering Depart- 
ment will furnish detailed 
plans and specifications that 
will insure results that can- 
not be equalled by any 
other system. 


Write for further information 


woe THE MELSE 


565-H Fifth Avenue 





(Corner 46th St.) WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


Boston (9) Office 
405-H P.O. Sq. Bldg. 


306 pam... Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 






































book was written by 
the story of his remarkably prolonged and beneficent career. 
of Boston, and the strongest influence for good in the history of American music. In both 
spheres it was sheerly a triumph of character. 


wielded a baton. 





Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson 
By BLISS PERRY 
“Though Professor Bliss Perry figures as the author, it might almost be said that this 


For his correspondence largely furnishes 
He was the foremost citizen 


North American. 


Major Higginson h 


For he neither held public office nor 
But he was indomitably interested in public affairs, and the founder, 
the sole supporter, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, for many years.”—Philadelphia 
TRADE EDITION, illustrated, $4.00 


(The LIMITED EDITION, of 220 sets, is entirely sold) 
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The Building of Mount Vernon 


Mansion 
(Continued from page 131) 


scantling for the great house is all got out of 
white oak which made it abundance the ted- 
iousness to get searching the woods to get all 
white oak. The carpenters are now getting 
laths to lath the great house and have got a 
great part of them they are to lath it. Mr. 
Patterson tells me he will see it is well done and 
hurry em about it.’ 

By comparing statements in these and other 
letters, and considering them in connection 
with the structure of the main portion of the 
house as it now stands the evidence seems 
quite conclusive that the original building con- 
sisted of a story and a half. An exact model of 
the structural framework of the present build- 
ing shows not only how the wings were joined 
ontothe main part, but also that the timbers at 
the base of the second story were superimposed 
on those of the original first story. This en- 
larging of the house from a story and a half to 
the present height of two stories and a half ac- 
counts for the large amount of work required 
at this time. During these alterations the 
chimneys at each end of the house were en- 
larged and extended to their present height. 

Letters written to Washington in the fall of 
1758 express much doubt as to whether the in- 
terior of the house would be finished by the 
time he wished to occupy it. The delay in ar- 
rival of a shipment of window glass from York, 
England, which had been ordered along with a 
considerable amount of goods for furnishing 
the house, also hindered its completion. An 
item from Washington’s ledger dated Septem- 
ber 15, 1759, reads ‘Patterson’s work on house 
including all charges against me to this day 
£328.0:5.’ This amount, equivalent to about 
fifteen hundred dollars, was for nearly two 
years’ work and included materials furnished. 
Washington was married early in the year 1759 
and he and his wife lived in Martha’s home on 
the York River until his house was ready for 
occupancy. 

After living here fourteen years, Washington 
desired a more commodious home. Not that 
the house as rebuilt by him was small, for it 
measured fifty by thirty-two feet and had 
twelve rooms, which was a large house for that 
time. His reason for still further enlarging the 
house was that he needed a library for his books 
and private study and a large room for social 
occasions. An addition was therefore built at 
each end of the house, that at the north end 
being the banquet hall. Each of these additions 
measured twenty-two by thirty-two feet so 
that the entire building was ninety-four feet in 
all across the front. Several years were con- 
sumed in making these additions because of in- 
terruptions coincident with the War for Inde- 
pendence. The work was started in 1773, as 
shown by correspondence with the builder. 
The addition on the south end was built first 
and required about two years for its comple- 
tion. At this time the dining-room was also 
refinished and a new mantel or ‘chimney 
piece’ put in. 

During this time Washington was absent 
from Mount Vernon and deeply involved in 
military affairs. He wrote a letter dated 
August 20, 1775, to Lund Washington, a kins- 
man whom he had left in charge of his place, — 

‘I wish you would quicken Lanphier and Sears 
about the dining-room chimney piece as | 
would wish that end of the house completely 
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finished before my return.’ As soon as the 
south end of the house was completed Wash- 
ington was anxious to have the addition at the 
north end under way, but the danger of British 
raids at this time and their threats to burn 
Mount Vernon interferred with the progress of 
the work. Lund wrote to George Washington 
in February, 1776, ‘I think if you could be of 
opinion that your buildings would not be des- 
troyed this summer it would be best to have 
the other addition to your house raised.’ The 
appearance of a British fleet at the mouth of 
the Potomac halted the work for a while and 
General Washington agreed with the builders 
that it would be well to suspend the work until 
the danger had passed. Mount Vernon was, 
however, spared from destruction and in 177 
the addition containing the banquet hall was 
completed. Next the curved colonnades which 
connected with the smaller buildings near the 
mansion were built. The portico extending 
across the front on the river side was also fin- 
ished before Washington returned at the close 
of the War of the Revolution. 

During the building of these additions alter- 
ations were made on the inside of the older por- 
tion of the mansion including the dining-room 
already mentioned. A partition, which origi- 
nally separated the central hall on the first floor 
into a front and rear hall, was taken out and the 
paneling of the hall installed. This original 
paneling remains and its excellent condition at 
the present time testifies to the care which was 
used in its original construction. Much of the 
original flooring also stands to-day and al- 
though considerably worn has given remark- 
able service. It is claimed on good authority 
that the banquet hall has the original floor, 
which has seen nearly a century and half of 
service. The flooring of the library at the south 
end is also composed of the original boards. 
On the under side of this floor there can still be 
seen the marks where lath and plaster were 
applied to keep out the odors from the kitchen 
which was located in the basement for a con- 
siderable time after the wings were put on. 
None of the flooring was made with tongue and 
groove as is the flooring of to-day. The upper 
surface and the edges were planed and the 
under side was left rough. 

The timbers forming the framework of the 
mansion are of oak, rough hewn, and were cut 
from trees growing on the plantation. The 
ends of these timbers are mortised and they are 
fastened together by wooden dowels or pins. 
This required a great deal of careful work but 
made a much better job than the present 
method of spiking them together. The ma- 
chine-made nail was, of course, unknown at 
that time. The siding was made of local pine 
and is one and one-eighth inches thick. This 
required sawing and probably it was cut at 
some water-power mill not far away. The so- 
called cabinet saws in use at that time were 
frequently operated in connection with a grist 
mill and several days were consumed in sawing 
a sufficient amount of siding for an ordinary- 
sized house. The siding on the mansion was 
cut to resemble stone and given a sand finish. 
The laths used in the building are of special 
interest. They were split by hand from red oak 
logs and their making certainly called for a 
great amount of patience on the part of the 
builders, They are necessarily crooked and 
vary considerably throughout their length in 
width and thickness. These laths were used 


over the entire building including the central 
portion and the wings. Nails were most diffi- 
cult of all to obtain since it was necessary to 
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Home Plan No. 706. De Luxe 6-room-and-bath bungalow. 
Maid’s room and separate toilet. Pergola Porch. Big, sunny 

= tooms. Wonderful closets. 
Full basement. Floored attic. 
Open Fireplace. Built-in con- 
veniences. Big pantry. Beau- 
tiful exterior. A home to be 
proud of. 





at Wholesale Prices! 
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planned by best architects. 


Get new, low 1922 wholesale prices! 


Specifications conform to all building codes. 


Ready-Cut Garages 
77 Up 

Build it yourself. 

Save money. 

Summer Cottages 











Many customers write that our wholesale prices save them from $200 
to $2,000. Buy your home at guaranteed cost— all materials com- 
plete as specified. No extras. Highest quality material only, Homes 
Built-in convenience features. Ample 
closets. Scientifically planned kitchens, 200,000 delighted customers. 


“READY-CUT” METHOD SAVES 17° LUMBER AND 30% LABOR 
By sawing, cutting and fitting by modern machinery, we effect big savings 
in material and also cut labor costs on the job. Substantial, permanent homes. 


Prompt shipment from one nearest you—Daven 
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Four Big Mills Louie, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Misa,’ 


Catalog of 5,000 Build- 

ms ing Material Bargains 

- = —Lumber, screens, roof- 
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Book of 
200 Home = 
Plans FREE! Fi 


Shows plans, specifications, 4 Gordon- 
convenience features; 3 to y VanTineCo. 
10 room homes—some / _ 152 Case St. 
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PARK AVENUE. 


HOTEL 


4th Avenue, from 32nd to 33rd Streets 


NEW YORK 


(Subway Entrance at Door) 


NE of the best known hotels in the metrop- 
olis. Convenient to shopping, theatres, 

and in the heart of the wholesale district. Less 
than 50c taxi fare (one or more persons) from 
either railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS 





umn BERMUDA“ 
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50 single rooms - - += - - = $2.25 per day 
100 single rooms - - - - - $2.50 per day 
250 double rooms - - + $4.00 per day and u>ward 


Single rooms, with bath egg $4.00 per day and upward 
- = $5.00 per day and upward 


Double rooms, with bath- - 


POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND 
REGULAR RESTAURANT 





The SUNKEN PALM GARDEN is surrounded by 
Dining Balconies, and a fine Orchestra is stationed here 
every evening. 























GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 











(Under Contract with Bermuda Government) 

The palatial steamers of the Furness Bermuda 
Line land their passengers and baggage directly 
at Hamilton Dock, avoiding the discomforts, in- 
convenience and delay of landing by tender. 
They use oil fuel, ensuring speed and eliminating 
the cinders and dirt common to coal-burning 
steamers. 

Sailings Twice Weekly 


From New York Every Wednesday and Saturday 
From Bermuda Every Tuesday and Saturday 


Tickets good on either steamer 
Offering unequalled express service via 
Ss. S. ‘“*FORT VICTORIA”’ 


Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement 


Ss. S. ‘*FORT HAMILTON” 
Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement. 
Bermuda offers all out-door sports 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Fishing, 
Riding, Driving, etc. 

No Passports — Many Modern Hotels. 
Write for illustrated literature to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, N. Y., or Any Tourist Agent. 
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Turning a Shelf 
Into a Radiator Enclosure 


In an old English Tudor house, a shelf 
was put over the top of a radiator, in 
an attempt to somewhat reduce its 
objectionable obtrusiveness. 
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An architect friend subsequently seeing 
it, suggested an enclosure of wood, com- 
bined with one of our Decorative Metal 
grilles, gaining a rather unique result 
in direct harmony with the balance of 
the room. 





The effect was so satisfactory that the 
same treatment was carried through- 
out all the rooms in the house. 
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Anticipating your question—no, the use 
of grilles as we recommend them, does 
not reduce the heating efficiency. 
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We have a very readable little booklet 
which goes into these matters 


We also have a large number 
thoroughly. 


of stock grilles in Decorative 
Metal. Or will gladly make 
them from special designs. 
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Will gladly send you a copy. 
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The Amenities 
of Book-Collecting 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


Have a Beautiful Blooming Garden 


from April until October 


by planting our reliable 
It is the “human interest ”’ of books 


e e 
Irises, Peomies | | tcis:ic “iuman in . 
that appeals to Mr. Newton; and to 
d e Je | : ; nage 
an Gladioli his particular love of bibliography he 


has added an infectious enthusiasm 

Order now for early spring delivery. We for collecting. His wise literary judg- 
are growers and importers of the choice 5 

varieties. ment, his knowledge of rare books and 

Over 600 varieties of Irises his acquaintance with prominent col- 


iti ble us t “ 
patho None Se lectors and booksellers, together with 





Our selected varieties of Irises and | || his fine command of English, have 

Peonies withstand our extremes of 5 

weather and are therefore. acclimated to | created such a demand for this book 

grow well in all parts of U.S. and Canada. ° ° ° Pa 
We ship out with the idea to please and that we suc- that it is now in the third large edition. 
ceed in this respect is shown by the number of repeat $4.00 


orders received. 
RAINBOW GARDENS 
701-2 Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Send for our FREE illustrated catalogue | 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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HE “Recommended Books” list will be sent to any address upon request. The 

Readers’ Service will fill cash orders for any book on this list. The books 
mentioned are on Architecture, Interior Decoration, Household Management, 
Gardening, and House Planning and Building. They have been examined, and are 
recommended by THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 
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8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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make them entirely by hand and they were 
very crude. They varied greatly in shape and 
size and were used in lath, flooring, and door 
and window frames. The paneling of the cen- 
tral hall was installed by a French cabinet 
maker and shows excellent workmanship. 

One of the greatest difficulties in building at 
the time Mount Vernon was constructed was 
that of securing plaster. That used in the man- 
sion was quite different from the plaster of to- 
day. It was made from oyster shells from the 
bed of the river — the most ready source at 
that time —and had a chalky appearance. 
Fortunately there was a supply of suitable clay 
on the place and the bricks required were 
burned there. The two chimneys were enlarged 
to their present size when the main portion of 
the house was rebuilt in 1758. At that time, it 
is recorded that sixteen thousand bricks were 
burnt and these were used not only for the 
chimneys which then were at either end of the 
house, but also for the underpinning. 

The shingles on the house are of cypress, as 
was the original roof put on in 1758. These 
shingles have been renewed several times and 
twice since Washington’s death — in 1860 and 
in 1913. In order to duplicate the original 
shingles the present ones were obtained from 
the coastal region of North Carolina and split 
by hand to the same dimensions. 


Little White House of My Dreams 
By Dorothy Maureice 


ITTLE house, 
Dear little house, 
Little white house of my dreams. 


Up to the doorway 

A little brick walk, 
Bordered each side 

By the hollyhock stalk. 
Little white fence — 

With your pickets so clean, 
Soft rolling lawns, 

So sunny and green. 


Over your doorway, 

A pink Perkins rose, 
Shedding its fragrance 

As each blossom blows — 
Shiney the knocker 

Of brass, on the door — 
Announcing at tea-time, 
My guests, three or four. 


Snowy-white curtains 

At each crystal pane, 

Blow in the breezes, * 

Nor shy at the rain. 

Quaint dormer windows, 
And slant roof of green — 
Shadowed at noon, 

By an oak’s friendly screen. 


Inside your doorway, 
What treasure is there? 
Wide open fireplace, 

A straight Windsor chair, 
Bayberry candles, 

And teacups of blue, 

An old fashioned spinet 
Whose tone still is true. 


But inside or outside, 

Words fail me it seems, 

Little house, 

Dear little house, 

Little white house of my dreams. 
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Plumbing the House for Comfort and 


Economy 
(Continued from page 142) 


tiles in panels on walls; remainder white. 
3. Square tiles for walls, satin finish; floor, 
tinted tiles, semi-glaze finish and stronger 
color in floor border and same below cap. 

Cities generally require venting systems 
and, although it will cost less to omit this im- 
portant detail, where not required by law, the 
protection it affords more than pays for the 
small additional expense. The venting system 
disposes of bad odors and prevents the unseal- 
ing of fixture traps. It consists of pipe con- 
necting with the soil stack below the lowest 
fixture and above the highest fixture, into 
which are connected smaller vent pipes from 
trap of each fixture. Venting is of great aid in 
properly taking care of the discharge of the 
kitchen sink. The greasy water is a problem, 
for as it encounters the cool pipe of the house 
drain it adheres to the walls of the pipe and 
fouls it badly or clogs it entirely. By having a 
current of air always passing through the pipe 
this grease is disposed of by the oxidizing 
properties of theair. This alsohelps to lengthen 
the life of the pipe. 

From the street sewer to the foundation 
wall, the pipe carrying the waste is called the 
house sewer and inside the cellar it is called 
the house drain. The house sewer is often 
made of glazed tile, with oakum and cemented 
joints, to a point six feet from the foundation 
wall, where it connects with cast iron. It has 
been found that cast iron with calked lead 
joints is greatly superior and especially so 
where tree roots are nearby and might enter 
the joints. Fresh air is brought from outside 
to a point in the house drain, directly behind 
the house trap. Clean-outs are provided at 
convenient points so that all parts of the drain 
lines are accessible. Soil pipe should always be 
of extra heavy grade and of sufficient capacity 
to do the work required. In the average resi- 
dence it is exceptional to have the main soil 
stack less than four inches in diameter and 
this is always enlarged where it passes through 
the roof, so that condensed moisture will not 
reduce the effective area by freezing. 

Plumbing the home is a vital matter and 
proper planning will do much for future com- 
fort and maintenance cost. There is plumbing 
for every pocketbook, but economy should 
mean efficiency with least cost rather than 
cheapness. 


Eradicating Stem Rust 


IFTEEN of Ohio’s far western counties 
have now been scoured and swept clean 

of the American barberry, host plant of black 
stem wheat rust, one of the most destructive 
of plant diseases. The barberry eradication 
work will be pushed into new counties in 1922. 
This is the statement of federal and state 
plant disease specialists who have just drawn 
up their annual report on Ohio plant diseases 
for 1921. The investigators report that in 
several regions where the common or Ameri- 
can barberries have been out for a number of 
years, no further wheat stem rust has appeared. 
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Floors of Character 


When you analyze it, half the beauty of this room comes from the 
warmth and richness of its Oak Floor. 
No home is too grand for Oak Floors—for there are no better. No 
home too modest—for they are a true economy. 
They last acentury. They areeasiest to clean. They add 25% to 
the selling and renting value of a building. Ask any real estate man. 
“a = 4a k You can cover old floors with a ? of an inch thickness of Oak 
pa iar on os Flooring at a moderate cost. 
Fo llhpesee oat And, finally, Oak Floors cost less than ordinary flooring, plus 
Flec ee rie pected carpets, besides being more sanitary: Unwieldy, dusty, tacked car- 
and passed by this pets are fast disappearing from the modern home. 
Assoctatson, Our three booklets, in colors, tell you all about Oak Flooring and 


through every step 7 . 
of its making. its uses. Write for them to-day. They are free. 


OAK FLOORING ZQQ0ALMIC 


1046 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 

















Building one’s home 


is a fascinating experience. The happy hours are well spent in 
poring over the pages of THe House BEAUvTIFUL, in reading 
books on building, and especially in reading the booklets and 
other wonderfully helpful printed matter which the manufac- 
turers of building materials have had prepared at great expense. 


q Our advertisers can add immensely to your store of knowledge and the booklets which 
they willingly send to those who are interested are in many cases worthy of a permanent place 
in a library. Some of them, in fact, are to be found in many of our leading public libraries. 
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THE LIVING AGE 


Europe Through European Eyes 


POLITICS—POETR Y —ECONOMICS—FICTION—ART— 
HISTOR Y—MUSIC—SCIENCE 


Po.itics — Not petty gossip, but authoritative interpretation of 
world affairs by the foremost writers of Europe and the Orient. 


Poetry — The new work of the best English poets — poems that 
most Americans never see. 


Economics — Studies of business conditions abroad, on first-hand 
authority. Most big American business houses find the Living 
Age indispensable. 


Fiction — Unusual stories of true literary quality. Quite unlike 
the average ‘magazine story.’ 


Art — Comment on exhibitions in London, Paris, and the capitals 
of Europe. Articles by artists and about them. 


History — Never dull but always authoritative. The latest revela- 
tions on the World War. 


Music — Notes on music abroad. The very heart of musical Paris. 


Science — Not ‘popularized science’ but always intelligible science. 
Scientific progress described by distinguished scientists for the 
educated but non-technical reader. 


Special Rates: $1.00 for three months; $2.00 for six months 


H. B, 2-22 
THE LIVING AGE CO., Rumford Building, Concord, N.H., or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Centlemen: Enclosed find... for which please enter my name for a 


subscription to the LIVING AGE. 


Name .... Address rear seria 
































POWER 


to Push Your Mower 
and Hoe Your Garden 


The 





BoOLENS POWER HOE 
and LAWN MOWER TRACTOR 


Snap Hitches enable operator to instantly change 
from lawn mowing to seeding or cultivating. Does 
the work faster and better. Gives you time for 
pleasure gardening. A boy can run it. Write 


GILSON MFG. CO. 


113 PARK STREET - PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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Houses Cut to Fit the Professional 
Woman’s Budget 


HE latest housing project is home owner- 

ship cut to fit the professional woman’s 
budget. To show business women, or other 
women living alone, how to pull out from under 
landlordism and high rentals, despite stringent 
cash limitations, has become one of the jobs 
of Miss Blanche Geary, Economics Depart- 
ment, National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Miss Geary has chosen to show, by actually 
putting her principles to work in Westchester 
County, New York, on the Tarrytown Road. 
This home-making experiment calls for 35 
prospective homebuilders, on individual plots 
of 40 by 115 feet. After the purchase of the 
property and construction each plot passes to 
individual ownership of the members of the 
group under separate deeds and under their 
separate control. Thus, while the economy 
and other advantages of a colony will be theirs, 
this project will be free from constraint and 
friction which are apt to creep into anything 
of a more codperative nature. The sole joint 
expense will be the upkeep of the tennis courts. 
The houses are of five, six and seven rooms. 
The whole idea has been to combine the con- 
veniences and inexpensive upkeep of a flat and 
freedom of home ownership with garden and 
attractive surroundings. 

One of the most unique features is that there 
will be no streets or uniform frontage line. 
Trees are to govern the placement of houses, 
which will be peppered through the grove. 
Garden plans vary, too. One owner is planning 
a deep flower garden for the front approach and 
is having her house built near the rear of her 
plot. 

Miss Geary is anxious that her experiment 
will serve to impress other women eager to 
undertake a similar venture that there must 
be sound business before there can be archi- 
tecture; that resourcefulness and grit are pre- 
requisites to working out one’s dreams of lovely 
gables and porticoes. If successful, the project 
will be repeated in other parts of the country. 
The entire method of procedure 1s available to 
any group of prospective home owners. Cost 
of plot and house together are $6100, $7200, 
and $8300, which, according to Miss Geary 
and her associates, is from $1500 to $2500 less 
than an individual builder could reproduce one 
of these same homes on such a plot. 

The Young Womens Christian Association 
is making no investment. It’s sole interest lies 
in the furthering of better housing. 


Lumber Reports 


T is reported that an increased interest is 
being shown American lumber in Southern 
France although conditions are far from nor- 
mal. The Marseilles consular district offers 
attractive possibilities for the American lum- 
ber exporters, and several direct steamship 
lines between Southern France and the princi- 
pal ports of the United States have been 
started in the past two years. 
The freight rates from the United States to 
this district compare favorably with those 
from the North European ports. 
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THE 


TWO LIGHT BRACKET OF FLEMISH 
INFLUENCE, SUITABLE FOR THE 
COLONIAL OR GEORGIAN ROOM 


CASSIDY Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Decicibune AND MAKERS -OF LIGHTING FIXTURES 
101 PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 
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Is Your House a Home? 


@ The site may be ideal, the architectural arrange- 
ment and details may be perfect, the heating and 
lighting system all that can be desired, but is your 
house a home? 

@ The answer lies in the interior decorations. 

@ Homes that have that “ lived-in look,” that fairly 
radiate comfort and cheer, do not just “ happen.” 
They are the result of careful and discriminating 
taste in decorations. 

q@ If you are concerned with the important problems 
of draperies, rugs, and furniture, you will find val- 
uable assistance in a new book, entitled 


INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


g Miss Peabody is editor of two popular books derived from The 
House Beautiful, HomeMAKERS’ Questions AND ANSWERS and 
Wuat Makes THe House Beautirut. Her new volume con- 
tains many skilful designs for interior furnishings presented in 
most attractive form. 

G Among the chapter subjects are The Hospitable Hall, Making the 
Living-Room Livable, Curtains and Hangings, Books and Their 


Placing, Pictures and Wall Hangings, and many others. $3.00 
H. B. 2-22 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 
8 Arlington Street, Suston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $........-...-------- | Ree bee Seema copies 
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What the Editor Thinks 


HE EDITOR sits by a window which commands the 

roof tops of New York with their spirals of steem and 

smoke all the way to the East River, now white with 
floating ice. Beyond is nothing but grey mirk. But did you 
never in your life stand on the edge of the Atlantic and imagine 
that you could see Spain? Our Spain, the Spain we imagine in 
the editor’s office, is the great country stretc hing away to the 
West. We are not publishing a magazine for New York or 
just for the Eastern cities. That would be a small undertak- 
ing in comparison with the opportunity which is ours. Our 
readers are people who live anywhere from the Yukon to San 
Diego and from San Diego back to Eastport and from East- 
port to Key West. 


To reach and to please readers scattered over the United 
States a magazine must have no false frills. It must be human, 
it must be sincere, and it must be built with imagination for 
all the glamorous possibilities in fiction. We think we know 
what many of these are and are keen to know more. 


A new Fiction Program 


With the March issue the METROPOLITAN for the first time in its 
history gives all its space, with the exception of the editorial page, 
to fiction. . Through the editorial, which we keep, we carry on the 
ideals of the METROPOLITAN; ideals formed in part at least by the 
great figure of Roosevelt who spent four years in our office as con- 
tributing editor. It is not too much to say that even our choice of 
fiction must have been affected by the presence of the Colonel who 
invariably in our office discussions put in a plea for the robust, the 
sincere, the genuinely thrilling story which he himself liked to read. 


There has always been in the METROPOLITAN a type of fiction 
which need fear comparison with none: such names as Jack Lon- 
don, Rupert Hughes, Richard Harding Davis, Joseph Conrad, 
Rudyard Kipling, Henry Sydnor Harrison, Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster, Edwin Balmer, Inez Haynes Irwin, Ring Lardner, Booth 
Tarkington, have enlivened more or less continuously the story 
pages of the METROPOLITAN. All we are doing now, in obedience 
to the mood of the times which demands entertainment far more 
than serious discussion, is to increase and strengthen the number 
of our story pages. 


Kinds of Fiction 


One kind of fiction appeals to the imagination because it makes 
you think of a boy dreaming beside the fire until you yourself 
become that boy dreaming beside the fire. Another kind has little 
to do with dreams, but everything to do with the odd thing we 
call life. However you take it, life is, as someone said, a proposi- 
tion. Writers like Zona Gale, the author of Lulu Bett, study life, 
and we read their writings with excited interest because we think 
we may find the answer to the difficult questions that assail us. 


Our idea is that all fiction is either romantic or truthful or both, 
that no one wants all of one kind if he is in a healthy state of mind. 
We endeavor to lay out our fiction program on a basis which will 
fesult in a completely satisfying popular magazine. We don’t 
mean by a completely satisfying magazine that you will go with- 
out your dinner and your sleep because you have spent 25c for a 
copy of the METROPOLITAN. We do mean that we believe you 
will find the METROPOLITAN to contain reading enough to last you 
a month unless you read a very great deal; — that there are stories 
in it for every member of the family, stories for the boy who dreams 
by the fire, be he boy or man, as well as stories for that part of you 
which reckons curiously and earnestly with the proposition of life. 


Among others in the March METROPOLITAN besides three 
se rials, you will find short stories by Jan Hay, Edwin Balmer of 
“Indian Drum” fame, Maurice Leblanc, the creator of Arséne 
Lupin, Will Levington Comfort, Margaret Culkin Banning and 
Inez Haynes Irwin. 
March METROPOLITAN will be on your newsstand February 
15th. Single copies are 25 cents. If you prefer to receive 
METROPOLITAN at your home, send us $3.00 and it will be 
mailed you for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 
432 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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The High Cost of Tearing 


Out Corroded 





Water pipe that corrodes must 
be torn out at the end of a few 
years. Walls must be opened 
and floors and pavements ripped 

‘up to reach concealed lines and 
service pipes. ‘The cost to the 
property owner may run into the 
thousands. 


Use correctly annealed brass pipe 
for hot-water and service lines 
and for concealed work, and all 
the cost of corrosion, all the ex- 
pense and disorder occasioned by 
tearing out corroded pipe are 
avoided. 


AMBRAC semi-annealed, seam- 


less brass pipe resists corrosion. 








TRADE mane 


The Guaranty of Good 
Copper and Brass-Products 








ideac THE AMERICAN 
BRASS COMPANY 


WATERBURY, CONN or property owner 
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It is made bya process developed 
by The American Brass Com- 
pany, as a result of fifty years’ 
experience. 


Every piece of AMBRAC semi- 
annealed, seamless brass pipe is 
guaranteed against splitting. 


Every piece of brass pipe, made 
by The American Brass Com- 
pany, bears the name AMBRAC, 
which is a guaranty of quality— 
a guaranty that the pipe will 
meet the requirements of the 
architect and property owner. 


Information about 
brass pipe for water 
service will be gladly 
furnished to any 
architect, contractor 


who asks for it. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of THe House Berautirut 
has prepared five excellent collections of slides, with accompanying 
lectures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 

The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C—50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful 

Collection E—50 slides on Building a House 


Write to Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 ARLINGTON STREET - - ° 


BOSTON (17), MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Great Event 
By Ida M. Mellen 


KE MARVEL begins his Reveries of a 
Bachelor, ‘| have got a quiet farmhouse 
in the country’; and I might begin this reverie 
of a bachelor girl, ‘I have GOT a roof garden.’ 
There is something in the getting of such 
things that is worth the having got; for is not a 
rubber plant on a fire escape as much of a roof 
garden as the average New Yorker ever knows 
anything about? When I was a child, a small 
portion of the city back yard was allotted to 
me, to deal with as I chose. And, although | 
have not to this day learned to eat onions, | 
elected to grow them; they are such dear, pa- 
tient creatures with a little girl who uproots 
them every day to see how they are coming on! 
Then came five and twenty years of the four 
walls: the apartment house four walls, and 
later the economic four walls; the short, mid- 
summer vacations affording but a tantalizing 
whiff of the pines, the meadows, and the 
orchards, and only a bare suggestion of the 
consummate glory of the vernal season. Every 
spring came the call from those pines where 
robins were nesting, those ponds where tad- 
poles were hatching, those farms where Easter 
chicks were pecking their way through their 
eggshells and litters of pink and white pigs lay 
in nursing rows before their mothers; from 
those fields and gardens where bees were woo- 
ing the new clover and humming birds were 
whirring over sweet-scented phlox. And the 
call grew louder and louder as the spring ad- 
vanced. It beat against the eardrums and 
thrummed pitilessly upon the heartstrings. 
But only stone walls made answer — four 
walls pressing terribly against a heart wild 
with desire for news of the spring. And every 
year the agony returned. What hypnotized 
slaves we are who fancy ourselves free men 
and women! Are we kin to the pavements, the 
offices, the stone abodes; or are we reasoning 
atoms in the universal consciousness? 

Yet in those years there was one safety 
valve — a consoling envelope kept in a strong 
box for security, like a precious gem, and 
bearing the confidential inscription ‘My Castle 
in the Air.’ Perhaps the grounds for its exis- 
tence are summed up in the well-known coup- 
let that embodies a wish as old as metropolises: 


Ah yet, ere I descend to the grave, 
May I a small house and large garden have. 


The envelope waxed fat by reason of its accu- 
mulating memoranda of joys only to be imag- 
ined. An English garden, with rare and beau- 
tiful trees and pools with graceful fountains, 
bird houses and bird baths, pheasants and pea- 
cocks, a pond for ornamental fowl, a deer pad- 
dock, a rabbit warren, a conservatory with par- 
rakeets and a banana tree, an observatory. ... 

This summer I changed my residence, and 
the kindly owner downstairs suggested trans- 
forming into a roof garden the roof of an ex- 
tension that runs off from my study windows 
some fifteen feet. And so I builded me a very 
small edition of the Dream Castle -— possibly 
a harbinger of the real one, who knows? First 
a hammock couch, and then a tarpaulin tent 
to save it from the elements; twenty feet of 
flower boxes for the ledges, and divers potted 
plants. And of course a rooster; for what 
earthly use is there in having a garden and no 
poultry to dig it up? True, be is a red plaster 
Pathé chanticleer, but quite as good as any. 
I am satisfied. And for the first time in a 
quarter of a century —the time in which a 
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WONDERFUL library covering every phase of 
Home Landscape Gardening, sent all charges 
prepaid for Five Days Free EXAMINATION. 

Ten remarkable books that tell you how to lay out 
your grounds, choose plants, care for shrubbery and 
trees. Edited by the re authority, Ral 
Rodney Root, B.S.A., M.L.A., for five years head 
the Professional Course i in L pedis ening, U. 
of Ill., author of “ Design in Landscape Gardening.” 


SEND NO MONEY 
. | FIVE DAYS FREE INSPECTION. Read these 
books; look at the pictures. Sent prepaid. If satis- 
fied mail check for $7.50 within 5 days. If not return the books. 
SEND COUPON TODAY 


THE GARDEN PRESS 
Dept. C Davenport, Ia. 


Send me your library of Ten Home Landscape Gardening 
Books. I will remail them or send $7.50 in full payment 
within five days after receipt. 


NOR a tists ised inches 


Se 




















Home Sugdertion 
BOOK 


Practical ideas for home service and 
decoration in drawing rooms, halls, 
sun porches, bathrooms,diningrooms, 
kitchens and all parts of the house. 
Helpful ideas for the use of Tiles, with illus- 


trations showing how to add to the attrac- 
tiveness of home interiors. Sent free on 
request by 
THE ASSOCIATED TILE MFRS. 
1224 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa, 
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TEXT, TYPE, AND STYLE 


A Compendium of Atlantic Usage 
By GEORGE B. IVES 

“A book which is of help and value, 

whether one writes for publication, 

for business purposes, or merely in 

private correspondence.’ — Boston 

Transcript. $2.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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generation is born and reared — | may step 
out of doors. | may have a hammock to lie 
upon, a blue sky to dream under, a bit of earth 
to dig in, and by night Orion and the Milky 
Way, and all the twinkling hosts with their 
eternal mystery — ‘And what could be desired 
beyond? A small garden to walk about in, and 
immensity to dream in. At his feet what can 
be cultivated and gathered; over his head what 
can be studied and meditated. On the earth 
a few flowers, and all the stars in the heavens.’ 

Soulful things began to happen, as might 
have been expected. A squash bug and a lady 
bird visited the garden, honored guests, and a 
black spider set up his filmy establishment. | 
half offered to print him a business card: 


FLY: 
Will you step into my parlor? 
SPIDER. 


But he really did n’t need it. 

A little lion, faded black and ancient of 
years, sat blinking on the fence below, with 
glowing golden orbs and a small red tongue 
stuck reflectively out; longing, naturally, to 
smell and approve those new contraptions, 
and doze in that tempting hammock! 

When the portulacas began to spring up 
from seeds, my delight was not to be measured. 
Yet it would be difficult to say which was the 
more wonderful moment of my life — when 
the first pink blossoms of the sedum opened, 
or when a cabbage butterfly fluttered trust- 
ingly up to investigate the garden. Perhaps 
there was more than one moment when the 
cup of joy overflowed. 

Tulip and hyacinth and crocus bulbs are 
planted in those flower boxes; but we never 
wholly lose our early acquired habits, and the 
memory of the onions still abides with me. 
The temptation to unearth those crocuses is 
well nigh an obsession. | must dig them up — 
just once! What can they have been thinking 
and doing, those squat little dirty-white bod- 
ies, since I laid them three inches in the mold? 
What, truly, are their potentialities? Will they 
sleep through the winter like bears in hollow 
trees, and surely remember to awake in the 
spring? 

Yet, in its entirety, this great event seems a 
trifle unreal. Have I unwittingly transferred 
the call of the wild to those innocent bulbs and 
tubers? Spring will tell. Spring, me thinks, do 
I live for it, will have for once a pleasant an- 
swer to its familiar straining at the heart- 
strings. The pressure of the four walls will 
have lifted, and in its place will sit a quiet 
joy — the joy of that miniature paradise, my 
roof garden. 


The Care of Potted Plants 


If all plants are kept carefully washed or 
sprayed (setting them in a tub for a thorough 
drenching whenever possible), they will be 
much less subject to disease or attacks from 
insects. Hot, dry air and dust are fatal to most 
plants, unless counteracted with plenty of 
water for both leaves and roots. It has been 
my observation that more plants die from 
ignorant watering than from lack of sunlight. 
If too little water is given, the plant will dry 
up: too much water, or ‘wet feet’ — allowing 
the pot to stand in water — will sour soil, and 
the plant will rot. Water only when plants are 
dry, pouring water slowly, so it will not run 
off before the earth is saturated. The soil 
should be stirred occasionally, to allow air to 
penetrate to the roots. 





Sollie Arronson, Owner 
Errdman & Barnett, Architects 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


It Protects a Home 
and Makes it Beautiful 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
serves a two-fold purpose for all houses 
of brick, cement, and stucco. 


It imparts a rich, dignified beauty 
that makes a home truly distinctive. 
And it protects a home by waterproof- 
ing it. 

For Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating finds every pore and crevice, 
and permanently seals them against 
dampness. The hardest rain cannot 
beat through a Bay State coated wall. 
This beautiful finish lasts for years. 


It comes in white and a complete 
range of colors. Let us send you 
samples of your favorite tint. Booklet 
No. 17 is illustrated with homes made 
beautiful with Bay State. Write for 
Booklet and samples today. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Office 
Architects’ Bldg. 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut St. 
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THE BAY STATER 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


‘By all means, read this book if you love 
birds, flowers, or the woods. The chill of 
winter and the heat of summer are in it. 
The joy of sitting at home and coming un- 
expectedly upon a woodland treasure is a 
joy not lightly to be foregone, and a joy 
that comes to you over and over in these 
pages.”’—Chicago Evening Post. 





Profusely Illustrated, $3.00 





At all Bookstores or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Massachusetts 
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Windows 
of Beauty 


OU can now have ar- 
Y tistic casement win- 

dows that add charm 
and distinction to your 
home — and yet have none 
of the disadvantages or 
troublesome features of 
other types. 
And you can have them in 
every room, upstairs and 
down—practical casement 
windows that permit wide, 
unobstructed view, that 
afford perfect ventilation 
and are storm-proof and 
draft-proof when closed. 


Whitney 
Windows 


| are the most practical as 
| well as the most artistic 
windows ever devised. 
They open outward — out 
of the way — slide easily 
to either side of the open- 
ing — stay rigidly where 
placed. Can’t stick, rattle, 
leak or slam. Don’t inter- 
fere with screens. 




































Write for full information 


WHITNEY WINDOW CORPORATION 
142 East Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 











PILGRIM TRAILS 


A Plymouth-to-Provincetown 
Sketchbook 


“A distinct find for lovers of Pil- 
grim things is this delightful book, 
which is appreciatively written by 
Frances Lester Warner and illustrated 
with about a dozen charming sketches 
by C. Scott White.”— The Continent. 


$1.75 
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Illustration from Famous Colonial Houses. 


Famous Colonial Houses, by Paul M. Hol- 
lister. Illustrated in color. Philadelphia: 
David McKay Company. 1921. Quarto. 
170 pp. $7.50. 

AMOUS Colonial Houses,’ as a book on 
American Architecture, is a most de- 
lightful anthology of anecdote. 

No one can appreciate to the full a Greek 
temple or a Gothic cathedral without a knowl- 
edge of hellenistic philosophy or of medizval 
religion, and this volume pictures in words and 
colors the customs and characteristics for 
fifty years before and after the Revolution, 
when the twelve ‘colonial’ houses enjoyed 
their day's of romance. In place of an essay on 
the climatic and social influences of America 
on Georgian architecture, it is a personal nar- 
rative of our country’s forebears. 

There is no pedantry in Mr. Hollister’s treat- 
ment of the subject. The architecture is not 
dissected by the archzologist, the history is 
not stifled by the chronologist, the legends are 
not denuded by the iconoclast; instead, the 
personality of the mansions and of their occu- 
pants is presented briefly and gayly. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Carroll; Madame Jumel, 
‘Lord’ Dexter and Madame Lalaurie, great 
and small, areonce more alive and human;their 
homes are no longer museum pieces and their 
epoch is brought into relation with our own. 

The illustrations, a dozen of them in color, 
are free impressions from the brush of James 
Preston. They are vivid with dames and gal- 
lants, stage coaches and saddle horses, sum- 
mer sun and winter snows, and like the text 
they spice the dry facts with a sauce of piquant 
interest. The reproductions are admirable and 
the entire volume is handsomely presented. 

To the Amateur of Americania, whether of 
men or buildings, or to those who relish quaint 
tales lightly told, we recommend these studies 
which give pause to Father Time in his process 
of reducing ‘ashes unto ashes, dust to —’ reén- 
forced concrete. 

CHARLES G. LorINa. 


Daniel H. Burnham, Architect, Planner of 
Cities, by Charles Moore. IIlustrated. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1921. Two vols. 
8vo, xviii+ 260 pp. and ix+ 238 pp. $20.00. 

HE well told story of a life occasionally 
gives amore accurate, vivid and illuminat- 
ing impression of a period of art than is to be 
found in any other form. Such is Charles 

Moore’s great biography: Daniel H. Burnham, 

Architect, Planner of Cities. 

Burnham began his professional practice in 
1872, and in 1891 he was the senior member of 
an architectural firm that had built forty mil- 
lion dollars worth of buildings. He was ready 
to contribute notably to the art of architecture 
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i WE have prepared a book entitled “‘ Natco Homes” for 
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on walls that will enclose your new 
home will have a marked effect upon 
the comfort and contentment of your 
family and yourself for years to come. 
Make sure that winter winds will find 
those walls impassable—that d 
will never penetrate them—that during 
the hot summer months they will keep 
all cool and comfortable within. 





There is a building material that will 
afford you all this comfort insurance— 
and at Jess cost than any other form of 
masonry construction, Your new home 
will be permanent, beautiful, comfortable 
and economical if it is built of 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 









s Residence i Natco Double S Shell * a: Tile at 
Rosemont, Alexandria, W. V. 





the assistance of home planners. It contains many 
pictures of beautiful and successful Natco Homes. See 
this free book and investigate Natco Hollow Tile ‘before 
you build, Write for your copy today. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PR@OFING 
COMPANY’: 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















For Lovers of Adventure 
The Great Quest 


By Cuartes BoarpMan Hawes 





“Another Splendid Romance of the Seas by 
the Author of ‘The Mutineers’” 


“There are all the ingredients that heighten 
the interest in such a story — mutiny, and 
mystery, more than one thread of plot, and 
ranging settings from the little New England 
town of Topham to the Gulf of Guinea. To 
tell the plot would be to rob the story of its 
potency, and it is too good a tale for that. 
Its spontaneity throughout carries one eagerly 
along, and at the end, the neat tying of all 
threads leaves one satisfied.”” — New York 
Times. 
Illustrated by George Varian, $2.00 


The Mutineers 


By Cuartes BoarpMAN HAweEs 


“T have read Mr. Hawes’s ‘ Mutineers’ till the 
singer of scorn was pointed at me! ‘A man 
grown,’ they cried, ‘reading a boy’s book and 


keeping it from the children!’ But I got 
started first. What could I do? It is real 
boys’ stuff and a right good story. I am glad 


such themes have not been lost yet to boys 
and men.” — Professor Dallas Lore Sharp. 


Illustrated by George Varian, $2.00 
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+ dl : 
of Lastin, 
i. ’ Endure 


Your Living Room 


conveys the character of your home, If the 
walls are warm in color tone they radiate 
comfort and cheer. 

Liquid Velvet gives them a velvety smooth- 
ness, and is a perfect flat wall enamel for 
home decoration. 

Liquid Velvet is durable and economical, 
does not fade, can be cleaned repeatedly. 
Our free Service Department will gladly help 
solve your decorating problems. Send for 
our booklets on Interior Decoration. 


O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
1703 Washington Avenue 
South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish and Paint Makers for 
Half a Century 
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"2, he2 of 23 Days Each 


A 

E On the Magnificent New Twin-Screw 

= 9 

A S.S. ‘FORT ST. GEORGE 

R 14,000 Tons Displacement 

| 

bi Sailing from New York 

" February 4— March 4 

q No Passports required for these cruises 

a CRUISES OFFER IDEAL VACATIONS — 

} Tourists are enabled to visit ten of the most quaint and 
Historic Isiatds of the West Indies group, including St. 


Thomas and 8t. Croix, America’s new Island posses- 
sions. Also Bermuda Islands on the March 4th cruise. 


THE S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” — 


is an ideal, oil-burning, cruising steamer, and is your 
hotel for the entire cruise, offering tourists all the luxury 
and comforts of a modern Hotel. Orchestra supplies 
music for dancing and concerts. 


Rates for Cruises: $275.00 up to $850.00 
Including 18 Rooms with Private Baths 


Send for descriptive literature to 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street - - NEW YORK 
or any Tourist Agent 

















AN AMERICAN IDYLL 
By CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 

“It is one of the most poignant stories of life, love, ambition 

and unselfishness that the English language contains; and it 

is the life of the most distinguished modern American friend 

of the working man.’’— Chicago Continent. 

Seventh large impression. Photogravure frontispiece, $1.75 
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to which his life was generously dedicated. 
During the period in which he worked, Ameri- 
can architecture was virtually revolutionized, 
and a new era, with new ideals, was inaugurat- 
ed and firmly established. Moreover (and this 
is of special significance), he, first among the 
architects, pointed the way to the application 
of architectural skill to the replanning of big 
cities. Unquestionably, Burnham was not 
only one of the three or four greatest architects 
of his time, but the leading designer of cities — 
with plans to his credit for Washington, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Manila and Baguio in the 
Philippines, and Chicago. In this field he had 
signal success because of his courage and imagi- 
nation. The keynote has never been so well ex- 
pressed as in his own words: ‘Make no little 
plans; they have no magic to stir men’s blood 
and probably themselves will not be realized. 
Make big plans; aim high in hope and work, 
remembering that a noble, logical diagram 
once recorded will never die, but long after we 
are gone will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with ever-growing insistency. Remember that 
our sons and grandsons are going to do things 
that would stagger us.’ 

The biographer shows that Burnham was 
broad in sympathy and catholic in taste. 
Without effort, other men with life careers in 
the field of design gathered about him, includ- 
ing Charles F. McKim, his partner John W. 
Root, Frank D. Millet, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
H. H. Richardson, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
both senior and junior, and others. He knew 
how to work in association; he believed in all 
the arts, and appreciated the contribution that 
each could make. His tribute to landscape 
architecture showed not only insight, but a 
generous professional spirit. After describing 
the generally low standard of public work in 
this country in the early 90’s, he writes (on the 
flyleaf of a scrapbook): ‘Then came the Fair of 
93 and the millions who saw it understood at 
once what was needed to effect a change from 
the old unsatisfactory way of doing things. 
They saw that though a pool, a grassy bank, a 
building may be individually beautiful, each of 
them may appear ugly in the midst of inhar- 
monious surroundings, and moreover no one of 
them by itself is so beautiful as a union of them 
all in a good design. The people at large dis- 
covered the art of Landscape Architecture and 
were delighted.’ The same note, but this time 
with regard to architecture, is sounded in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, in which 
he wrote: ‘There are two sorts of architectural 
beauty, first, that of the individual building; 
and second, that of an orderly and fitting ar- 
rangement of many buildings. The relation- 
ship of all the buildings is more important than 
anything else.’ 

The touchstone of Daniel H. Burnham’s life 
is Chicago. Beginning with the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, and ending with the Chi- 
cago Plan in 1909, it was always Chicago, his 
adopted city, that was the goal of his chief ef- 
forts. As Burnham’s Boswell, Charles Moore 
points out in the preface that ‘The impulse to 
plan American cities for unity, amenity and 
beauty was born of the Exposition’; and later, 
‘All the years from the time of the Fair he had 
been pondering in his mind the needs and pos- 
sibilities of Chicago. At last the chance for ac- 
tion came. His abilities, his prestige, his vision 
were given to his home. He saw in his dreams 
the finest commercial city of the world stand- 
ing on the shores of Lake Michigan — the 
finest city in which to work and to live.’ 

If the reader would understand what hap- 
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Sani-Flush 


US Pat OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


A little Sani-F lush, sprinkled into 
the closet bowl according to direc- 
tions, will clean it more effectively 
than any other means—and with 
no unpleasant labor. 


Sani-Flush does all the hard 
work—and does it quickly and 
safely. In addition Sani-Flush elimi- 
nates the necessity of using disinfec- 
tants because it cleans so thoroughly. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing, and_house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid, 
a price, 35c; foreign price, 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 

















A SCHOLAR’S LETTERS 
TO A YOUNG LADY 


Passages from the Later Corre- 
spondence of Francis James Child 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford has written:— 
“These are the most adorable letters 

of Child, the most delightful. I am 
rather an epicure in letters, having 
made a business as well as a pleasure 
of them for a great many years, and I 
do not know of any American letters 
that are superior to these, if any equal. 
Do you realize how sweet they are, 
how human, how full of profound 
meaning and significance in their care- 
less grace?” 

In a Limited Edition of only 585 num- 

bered copies, $6.00. At all bookstores or 
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pened to American art, and especially to Amer- 
ican art inrelation toAmerican life, between the 
World’s Columbian Exposition and the World 
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Tel-U-Where Bureaus are ) | weritne wishes forinsght inte the art of ety 
# planning; if he would be taken by the hand and 
now ready to serve you In graciously introduced to the inner circle of men 
of constructive imagination during the two 
or ° decades beginning in 1893; if he cares for a real 
each of e cities (104) biography of a self-made, midwest American, 
rendering public service through art; if he 
would enjoy a fine, scholarly book — fine in 
subject matter, scholarly in authorship, well 
printed, beautifully illustrated and bound — 
Rees he should make up his mind to invest in 
Tel-U-Where Bureaus . these cities it is now no longer necessary to waste Charles Moore’s life of Daniel H. Burnham. 
bie as hours and hours hunting for the particular advertised JouNn Noten, Town Planner. 
Albany New Bedford ° : 
Aloona New Haven things you want to examine or buy. 
Atlanta New Orleans 
Atlantic City New York Housewif . R 
Saco” Noche Ve Phone any Tel-U-Where Bureau, tell the operator the acy, by L. Ray Baldorsten, A. MM 
sessed “a , a, ‘ Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippencott 
Bemmghan Cildenethy products you are interested in finding, and a list of Company. 1921. 8vo, 353 pp. $2.50. 
ton . . 
Bridgeport Pana dealers will be mailed you at once. OUSEWIFERY (by Miss L. Ray Bal- 
Buffalo Patterson “4 a p 
Butte Peoria : pte derston of Teachers College, Colum- 
wel Phhadeptua There is no charge, no red tape and no obligation of any hin Wleivessitis), slusié desle thet abiley 4 
Chicago Pittsburgh kind Si | h h ; y); gain at ability to 
Consumes Poraad Me . olmply use the phone. “wage ced commonplace which was shown 
‘ortland, Ore. y the author’s small manual on Launderin 
Columbus Providence : 2 ; o : ° ° 8. 
Dall Reading This service can be given you without charge, because it Both books inspire confidence as only the 
ee So is supported by the manufacturer and advertiser as a results of actual experience can do; even with- 
Den ° ° : : . Ke: 
Denver Secrumento convenience to you in finding has goods. out the evidence of the introduction and the 
Dewon a Cw illustrations, the reader would be aware that 
Odiet Sen Astin Such representative products as these listed below are Miss —— oo = in human 
s+ ai as well as in scientific laboratories. 
Ene Savannah among those now served by Tel-U-Where. (The Miss Balderston’s purpose, as we interpret 
+ <nellley manufacturer in each case has subscribed to the service.) it, is not to make kitchen-minded women by 
ities ~<a ' uo . . Rf ne ' magnifying household duties, nor is it to en- 
Fort Worth Spokane ss, poe geek ncaa wee a courage worldly mindedness by organizing 
Grand Rapids Springfield, Mass. “La Camille” Corsets “Wizard” Adjustable Foot Appliances “Munsingwear™ and simplifying them; it is rather to provide 
Harrisburg St. Joseph Re an ppl a a P af 8 > P e 
Hartford St. Louis fae ane “Wurlitzer” Musical Instruments | tong - the world-minded woman with a housewifery 
Houston St. Paul Rene Pome Te oaieigguaa technique which will give her a legitimate 
nis teem  Smpke tomate TE in of ti ae wees oo 
Jacksonville Tacoma t i ith A ' 5 margin of time, strength and money for her 
“Premo” Gas Si onan, SReampetng iene “Tycos” Thermometer . . : 
see tan” Rn * Amold Glove Grip” Shes family, her community and herself. 
Knowille Toledo Educator” Shoes cena be ion “Trupedic” Shoes Some of the especially good points in this 
—. = eae wipe oe book are: First, it meets the need of many 
attle Troy “Good Shepherd” Yarns “Sturtevant” Heating and Ventilating “Stacy-Adams” Shoes : : : A ; 
ote — Elliote “Address.Press” — -_ “Stetson” Shoes different groups of housewives; those who live 
LIS: « ” “ Armstrong” . . oe “er . 
Lowell Widin a ae “Black & Decker ? Dols and Cmprenm ee in cities, and those who have the limitations of 
a Wakes Bare * Asch Preserver” Shoes “Cadillac Special” Vacuum Cleaners “Nokel” Od Barer country surroundings; those who have money 
race “Chase” Auto Robes “Ransome” Concrete Mixers and Machmery “Hammond” Typewnters for upkeep and equipment and need only hel 
Mampi for upkeep quipmen y help 
roses a York Immediate information 1s given when the product is listed (the manufacturer a - selecting and ee ions and those who, 
Nashville Youngstown subscriber). If it happens the article 1s not listed (the manufacturer has not as lacking money, need chiefly Yankee Ingenuity; 
yet subscribed to Tel-U-Where Service) the information will be obtained, but to each and all are given practical suggestions 
Consul - ae ; 
cepa ths may cause a few days delay for carrying out the principles emphasized. 
information. TEL-U-WHERE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston The principle is the thing, the author indicates; 
apply it according to what you have. Second, 
} the book gives excellent lists of equipment for 


= 4 ; : 
o ed t ho kitchen, laundry, sewing-room and even for 
no r tape eyus ne the housewife’s desk, very sane and stimulating 
lists which one wishes to use immediately. 
Finally, there is a suggestion which one hopes 
to have enlarged upon in a future edition, the 
suggestion that the children of the family 
should have a share in the work of the house. 
3 Housewifery is designed for use as a reference 
CO LLECTOR S LUCK book by practicing housewives and as a text 
book with High School and College students. 
a ae Ne SE The main part of the book deals with prob- 
lems of the organization of the house, of the 
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, po gg agree ps a Prennpar dl ae rg org’ furniture collecting, and there are excellent guides in this 

direction. 5o, too, of china and glass, and the other things that are dear to the heart of lovers of the i i e 

antique. But this is a different sort of book. It gives many useful hints for the amateur and it is sound to selection and arrangement of Comipenant and 
with schedules of work with and without paid 


the core in advice. But it is largely a recital of personal experiences, told in a chatty and colloquial style 
that carries the reader along breathless from one collecting adventure to another. service. In the latter part of the book are sug- 
gested methods of using this material in teach- 


“It is slight wonder that such a book has passed into a second edition, for every reader of the c : ; : 
ing, with emphasis on the need of practice 


first issue at once became anxious to tell his friends what a mine of richness lies between these 


marbled covers of old-fashioned design. To the amateur collector we can recommend it asa : 
guide, counselor and friend." — Boston Transcript. houses as laboratories. 

Illustrated, $2.50 The book is excellently arranged, both for 
ae ee ss cs ds maa es “al ss tani esas as sc ans ov as ini aa aes cases ae easy reference and for study, the development 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. H.B. 2-22 is logical and the divisions are clear. There is 

a somewhat unusual conciseness combined 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find----.----- and mail postpaid---..---- copies COLLECTOR'S LUCK. with clearness of statement and description 
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Walls finished with Cabot's Old Virginia White: roofs stai ned 
with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Edward C. Dean, Arch., N.Y. 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


The Soft, Brilliant White Stain 


Old Virginia White is whiter than paint, but never looks 
“painty.”” The texture is as soft and artistic as stain and 
the tone is as brilliant as fresh whitewash. 


9 e 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
for roofs in moss-greens, silver-grays, and tile-reds, har- 
monize perfectly with white houses, and the Creosote 
preserves the shingles. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 


for free samples and name of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 





























Books by Ralph Bergengren 


The Seven Ages of Man 


The Boston Transcript says: “To write familiar 
essays in a manner to give satisfaction to more 
than their author is no mean task, and when such 





a masculine essayist as Mr. Ralph Bergengren 
successfully does this in three volumes, then the 
reader need not sigh for the ‘good old days’ of 
essay writing.” 

“The various stages in the life of man, from 
childhood to old age, are discussed by Mr. Ber- 
gengren in ‘The Seven Ages of Man.’ The es- 
says are all delightful, humorous and philosophi- 
cal, and will cheer and stimulate every reader 


who has not lost his zest for life.” 
— Philadelphia Record $1.25 


The Comforts of Home 


An amusing little book revealing the author- 
ship of Furnace ANp I, and Tue PLumBeEr Ap- 
PRECIATED, two widely quoted essays from the 
Contributors’ Club of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
containing in addition, glimpses of such other 
humorous aspects of domestic life as 

Tuoucuts WuiLe Gettinc SETTLED 
No Stairs — No Artic 

At Home 1n THE Guest CHAMBER 

Tue Home or THE PorcELaIn TuB 


$1.00 


The Perfect Gentleman 


“A companion volume to this author’s al- 
ready very popular Comrorts or Hog, it is one 
of those gems of whimsical humor with the 
choicest sort of literary flavor, a record of ad- 
ventures in the realm of masculine foibles and 
sensibilities °’— Bookseller and Stationer $1.00 
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Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, by Fred- 
erick Litchfield. Illustrated. New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Co. 1921. 8vo, 277 pp. 
$10.00. 


T first casual glance, the general American 
collector would be apt toregard Antiques, 
Genuine and Spurious with interest, and also 
with detachment, for the book, apparently, 
is for the connoisseur of magnificence, the 
man who is able to buy Ming porcelains or 
Renaissance bronzes; or to have, for antique 
hobby horses to ride, the delicately cultured 
selection of Encrusted Enamels of sixteenth- 
century Italy and mirror black lacquers. But 
it is impossible to read many pages seriously 
without being caught both by the charm of the 
style and the consummate knowledge. Mr. 
Litchfield’s book is most valuable, in that it 
imposes a high standard of collecting. He 
urges visits to the best antiquity shops, not 
merely to buy, but in order that the taste may 
be trained; to quote his words directly, — ‘If 
the standards of quality were higher, as will be 
the case in the galleries of the dealer whose aims 
are more ambitious, the choice is made of the 
best from among the good, instead of the rather 
better from among the indifferent.’ Which is 
only another way of saying that constant com- 
parison is the education of the collector. More- 
over, Mr. Litchfield urges a fine skepticism 
where improbable sales are concerned, and, 
also, lays great stress upon the necessity of a 
Descriptive Invoice, a precaution which amply 
protects the buyer against any possible fraud. 
But perhaps the most valuable advice he gives 
is the one most frequently reiterated, the im- 
measurable importance of the museum to the 
collector; the necessity of visit after visit to 
superb and accessible collections. Indeed, the 
author has so seriously considered the subject 
as to make his closing chapter a guiding list, 
‘Reference to Museums and Private Collec- 
tions.’ 

The book’s plan is excellent; the main divi- 
sions are: Porcelain, Furniture, Enamels and 
Bronzes. These are subdivided into chapters, 
and each chapter not only has its own summary 
of excellences, but ends with a careful discus- 
sion of the imitations of whichever antique is 
under consideration. Antiques begins with 
two charming little essays, ‘On Collecting in 
General’ and ‘Some Hints on Making Pur- 
chases,’ and ends with ‘An Art Expert’s Rem- 
iniscenses,’ ‘Recollections of the Law Courts’ 
and ‘A Comedy of Errors,’ all as delightful 
reading as Quinney’s, or Frank Harris’s collect- 
ing story, The Ring. 

Antiques, Genuine and Spurious is a book to 
read not only for pleasure, but for profit, and 
toconsult many times, always to the betterment 
of your taste. Even more, it will never fail to 
leave you with a feeling of delight for all old 
beauty. 

ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 


How to Plan, Finance and Build Your Home. 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
of Minnesota, Inc. Illustrated. Large Quar- 
to. 155 pp. $2.50. 


BOOK which forms a key to the service of 
skilled architects ‘coéperating for the 
benefit of small house owners who could not 
otherwise afford the best professional advice,’ 
the publication of which is financed, under 
proper safeguards, by a powerful mercantile 
association, and which is endorsed by a pro- 
fessional institute of the highest character, de- 
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Colonial 
Butterfly 
Table 


True Colonial Design 


EAVENS Colonial furniture repre- 


sents the true furniture of our 
ancestors. Distinguished by that sim- 
plicity of line that has kept the real 
Colonial pieces so well loved throughout 
generations. 


In the Leavens line you will find no 
adaptations — no “ improved ” designs. 
Nothing but the better pieces of the 
pure Colonial patterns. 


Personal preference may be exercised 
in the matter.of finish. Unfinished 
pieces supplied if desired. 


Write for Set No. 2 of Illustrations 
WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO, we. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 
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CHAMBERLIN 
| METAL WEATHER STRIPS | 


End Draughts, Keep 


Warm, Save Fuel 


‘Save 25% to 50% of your fuel costs. 
Keep out draughts, dust and smoke. 
Stop rattling doors and windows. 
See how inexpensive to install in your building. 


Tell me the cost of equipping my building with 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips (check whether 
Home, Factory, Office Building, Church, School.) 





Give number of outside 
we Windows 


Address 


City and State 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Eng. Dept. No. 20 

















SHACKLED YOUTH 
By EDWARD YEOMANS 


If we shared even fractionally the wealth of the 
much mentioned Croesus, we would buy up several 
editions of this book and send a copy to every city, 
county and state superintendent of schools and some- 
how make them feel obligated to read it. — Detroit 
Free Press. $1.60 
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STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, coun- 
try estates and all other properties. 


_ We invite correspondence with those who are 
interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’”’ 
219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sales and Construction Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 











Know How to Grow 
Water- Lilies? 


yu can find out by getting a copy of 
our 1922 catalog. It gives full cul- 
tural directions, describes a great many 
varieties, and illustrates typical blooms 
(three in natural colors). You can have 
a charming water garden in a little plot 
without trouble. 


See Our Catalog 


It describes William Falconer (deep red), 
William Doogue (light pink), Odorata Sul- 
phurea (bright yellow) and many others of 
varied colors and sizes. The sorts suitable for 
tub or barrel culture are indicated. Your 
name and address on a postcard will bring a 
copy of this helpful booklet. Send today. 


Independence Nurseries 
Box B 
Independence, Ohio 






























MANY CHILDREN 


By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
Illustrated by Mrs. Florence Wyman Ivins 


With a simplicity that will delight 
the smallest child, yet with a delicacy 
of poetic feeling and sweetness of ex- 
pression that will make a much wider 
appeal, these exquisite verses should 
rank, with Stevenson’s, among the 
undying classics of childhood. In per- 
fect keeping with the poems them- 
selves, Florence Wyman Ivins’s capti- 
| vating sketches add not a little to the 
| charm of this irresistible volume. $7.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


mands serious notice, not only for what it is 
but for what it represents. 

A number of Minnesota architects decided 
to do something definite toward meeting the 
individual small house problem. They felt 
that architects should ‘be the principal de- 
signers of the small houses in the United 
States,’ foregoing profit for the sake of the 
service that might be rendered to the public 
and the profession. 

The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
of Minnesota Inc. was created and through its 
committees has produced a large number of 
plans for homes of three, four, five, and six 
rooms. 

The idea was presented with an unusual de- 
gree of ‘sweet reasonableness’ to the American 
Institute of Architects and was cordially en- 
dorsed. The means of presenting it to the pub- 
lic in an attractive form was made possible by 
an offer of the Southern Pine Association to 
pay for the publication of the volume and to 
abide by the decision of the ‘Bureau’ and the 
American Institute of Architects ‘in every- 
thing.’ 

The object of the book is to illustrate a large 
number of homes, each by a perspective sketch 
and description and by a set of small-scale 
plans numbered so that the prospective owner 
may order at small expense blue prints of the 
working drawings, specifications, quantity 
surveys, and contract forms. 

Interspersed between the groups of homes 
are suggestions as to financing a home and 
selecting sites and plans, directions for obtain- 
ing estimates and for letting contracts, and 
advice about plumbing, heating, and other 
practical subjects. 

The plans have béen produced with the same 
care and skill that individual architects devote 
to larger projects; with the specifications and 
other documents an owner can obtain a fairer 
contract and better practical results than the 
usual slip-shod bargain secures. 

It is likely, however, that photographs of 
the finished houses will provide fair subjects 
for further study, criticism, and revision. 

If similar Service Bureaus are formed in the 
several regional divisions of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, as now authorized, the 
enlistment of fresh talent with ‘local touch’ 
will open a greater field of usefulness to the 
work that the far-seeing and right-thinking 
architects of Minnesota initiated. 

FRANK A. KENDALL. 


The Present State of Old English Furniture, 
by R. W. Symonds. Illustrated. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1921. 
Quarto. xii+132 pp. $20.00. 


HE oak furniture of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was originally fin- 
ished with raw linseed oil only; the later wal- 
nut was treated with beeswax and turpen- 
tine. Subject a piece of old oak or walnut so 
treated toa century or two of dusting, constant 
contact with clothing, and occasional cleaning 
and polishing, and you produce a unique lustre 
that belongs to the wood, and not to any ap- 
plied finish, similar to what, in bronzes, is 
called patina. This surface condition is, in the 
eyes of connoisseur, one of the chief charms of 
old furniture, and it furnishes one of the safe- 
guards against fraud. True patina cannot be 
faked. 
‘The merits of old furniture are not confined 
to good proportion, beauty of form and line, 


February 1922 
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ume Reed Furniture 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 
Our distinctive Creations in Reed Furni- 
ture are chosen for the most prominent 
homes owing to Artistic Preéminence and 
Superior Quality. Unusual designs for 
homes of refinement, clubs and yachts. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage. 
































JANE, JOSEPH, 
AND JOHN 


Their Book of Verse 
By 
RALPH BERGENGREN 


DEDICATION 


To Children who 
May some day look 
The pages through 
Of this, their Book, 
I dedicate it. 
And, even more, 
To just a Few 
Who came before 
This Book was new, 
And antedate it. 


And One or Two 
Who always will 
Though years accrue, 
Be children still, 
And helped create it. 


q It is possible only to suggest the 
charm of this book, for the fine color 
work and attractive border decorations, 
and most of all, the rare pana 
of child nature displayed in the verses, 
make it a book which must be seen 
and handled and read aloud to be 
appreciated. 


Beautiful full-page 
Illustrations in color by 
Maurice E. Day 


H.B, 2-22 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for 
JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


BRD cc cttnccndidticnéeccenncangstgeewsut nine 
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excellence of workmanship. Such virtues a 

piece of new furniture could boast when it first 

left the maker’s hand; and a skillful craftsman 

in these days could produce articles possessing 

| all these qualities. The distinguishing char- | 

| acteristic of fine old pieces, as found to-day — | 

| the property which renders them more beauti- | 

ful and valuable than when originally made 

is the patina that the process of time and hu- 
man care can alone have given them.’ 

The foregoing summary and quotation il- 


Complete Vegetable Seed Collection for $2.50 lustrate the sort of information Mr. R. W. 





= ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on 
own roots, for everyone 
anywhere. Plant any time. 
Old favorites and new and 
rare sorts, the cream of 
the world’s 
productions. 
“Dingee Roses”’ 
known as the best 
for 71 years. Safe 
delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U.S. Write 
for a copy of 





fre 
7m. 


ad 







































Here is our-complete vegetable collection for country estates Svmonds has emphasized i is latest book . ’ 
for only $2.50. Enough to set out a garden 1500 square feet, Ss ae a 7 ver hasized in his = ok on Our “New Guide to Rose Culture P 
and all the finest varieties of our best strains. old English furniture. He has not slighted the for 1922. It’s FREE 
Salzer Seeds are the best garden seeds to buy. They are sold historic elements the classificati f stvles or - Its 
on a money-back guarantee. We maintain at Cliffwood Farms oric elements nor the classifica ion ot styles. Illustrates wonderful “Dingee Roses” in | 
a corps —, who are constantly wrovine out sccde._ Hove Indeed, he has treated these subjects rather natural colors. It’s more than a catalog 
we have G) ne ¢ e most famous varieties of vege- ° 2 ° ; —it’s the lifetime experienc ) 
tables and flowers. more intelligently and helpfully than have jest Mladtae Tey Deas a ae ok 
Our $2.50 Cliffwood vegetable col- , . eae a5 a actice - o* 7 
suite Gill ansllie os celaaeas ‘om most authors. He has sought to aid the col- pa sara Rage Sa en ee 


riety for your table, and all of the 
earliest and choicest strains. 


Write for Catalog 


: 

When ordering the $2.50 Clig- f 
: 

J 

H 








lector in identifying and appraising old furni- Describes gover 500 
eg ° ° . ° . < at S 
ture by describing the distinguishing char- | call alee seme 


and other plants, 
acteristics of design and workmanship in | bulbs and 


seeds and tells 





dv bl llection, don” il a - 
touask for our new 182 eataloy.T¢ simplest terms. He has presented old material | how to. grow 
is th i t d hand. ee . . . ° . | em. Citic: 
eee ceeeieag ade oor } oo from a new angle and in a concise form that is_ | limited. ” 
new lowest prices. aa hee easily grasped. | | Established 1850 
< : 7 , Greenh 
John A. Salzer Seed Co., io tee Wis. But he has done more than all this. Out of as one 


Established 1868 the fullness of long experience in buying and CONARD CO. 
Box 274 


. selling antique furniture, he has set forth some Ti sone 
. . of the fundamental but less commonly rec- 
ognized factors — like patina, for example — 
that affect the value of old furniture, and he 
urpee’s 


exposes manv of the secrets of faking, that the 


inexperienced collector may avoid being 

Burpee’s Dollar Box 
of Sweet Peas contains 16 
large packets of the most 
popular varieties in separate 
colors, and is the greatest value 
it is possible to obtain in Sweet 
Peas. One large packet each:— 
King White, Glistening white. 
Floradale Fairy, Duplex cream. 
Hercules, Finest deep pink. 
George Herbert, Rich rose. 
Helen Lewis, Crimson orange. 
Royal Purple, Truly a royal purple. 
Jack Cornwell, Velvety blue. 
Mrs. A. G. Gentle, White, edged scarlet. 
Margaret Atlee, Large, rich cream pink. 
Mrs. Townsend, White and blue picotee. 
King Edward, A beautiful giant crimson. 
Margaret Madison, Large azure blue. 
The President, Dazzling orange scarlet. 
Mrs, Bishop, Beautiful salmon cerise. 
Orchid, Finest lavender, Rosina, Pastel Rose. 
If purchased separately these Sweet Peas would 
cost $1.75. Send a dollar today and Burpee’s Dollar 5o 
of Sweet Pea Seeds willcome to your deor by return mail. 


Burpee’s Annual Catalog is free. 



































TEACHERS PREPARING STUDENTS 


for college entrance 
examinations should 
see that all such stu- 
dents own a copy of 


WRITING 
THROUGH 
READING 


The compilers of the 
Entrance Board Ex- 
aminationsin English 
are recognizing more 
and more the value of 
the Abstract and the | 
















A Mabogany Chair. 


Paraphrase as tests of | yeaa W. Atl ee B urpee Co. 


the student's ability ; : ae 

(Illustration from The Present State of Old . . 
to comprehend what English Furniture) Seed Growers Philadelphia. 
he reads. 








a : swindled into purchasing spurious or altered 
ha — — e The book is illustrated with finely printed HOMEMAKERS’ 
is the only book on wall QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


the market which reproductions of over a hundred unusually rare 


: and beautiful examples of old English furniture By Henrietta C. Peabody 
fully deals with these from various private collections. With paper, A ; : 
aids to thinking, as binding, and typography of the very highest This new volume is an enlarged and revised 
ll ith T Sev it} ‘ d end & st Sec adie edition of the little hand-book which has proved 
we ; as wi ‘ ran- Quay, & a SARGSUM ANG, K MUS DE Com such an excellent and practical aid for all home- 
scription, Writing fessed, an expensive book. But if the average makers. The early problems of financing, selec- 
individual can hardly afford to possess it, the tion of site and design, construction problems, 


from Dictation, practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing 


; average reference library can certainly not af- ge 2 
Translation and ford to be without it and ventilating — all these are discussed from 
Imitati j s ; P an experience based upcen thousands of everyday 

RIO. In fairness to any purchaser of the book, its building and decorating problems which ars 

: . single obvious defect should be mentioned. come to the Readers’ Service Department o 
nts 7 ‘ , er 

Price 90 cents, postpaid Written and printed in Great Britain, the book Tue House Beautirut. $1.00 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. contains no mention whatever of American The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 


’ furniture or the conditions of the American 
8 Arl Street Bost 17), Mass. 
wens _— eh tam market. 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


WALTER A. Dyer. 
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A GROUP OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOMES 





ered one of the most artistic 
in town, and this is a settle- 
ment ef millionaires.’ 
‘The Prize House is 
splendid in every detail.’ 
‘Very satisfactory to live 


$ 


Comments from 
Prize House Owners. 
‘Every day finds us more 

satisfied than ever, and 
neither friend nor foe has had 
any suggestions to make in 


the way of alterations or an 


‘Certainly a fine little 
home.’ 





improvements.’ 
‘Our bungalow is consid- 





Joliet, Illinois 








eed 





















The Double Gambrel H. ouse ~ Rear View of a Prize House Home 


Shawsheen Village, Mass Kansas City, Missouri 














House Beautiful No. 1 House Beawtiful Bungalow 
West Newton, Mass. Winter Park, Florida 


On receipt of ten cents and your name and address we will send you a circular showing floor plans, and giving full par- 
ticulars about the above houses, and six others, all designed by well-known architects. If you are thinking of building 
next spring you will be interested in this book. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 
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Good Cheer Is sth 


HE kitchen, too, may have the light and 

good cheer of enamel decoration. 
Genuinely good enamel is as durable, and 
cleanable in the workshop of the home as it 
is distinguished in the drawing room and 
exquisite in the boudoir. 
White or delicately tinted, what equals the 
elegance of its flawless mirror-smooth sani- 
tary finish? 
How easy to keep dustless! 
Washes as readily as fine china! 
But it must be good enamel—Pitcairn Banzai 
—to be certain of a flaw-proof finish, with 
an elasticity and toughness so great that even 
a hammer-blow may dent the wood without 
fracturing the enamel. 
Sold by quality dealers,and used by exacting 
decorators and painters everywhere. 

Write for ‘‘Proof’’ booklet 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Patton-Pitcairn Division 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
































































The Victor Record Catalog is the 


worlds greatest catalog of music 


From its 486 pages come to you 
the most famous artists of this gener- 
ation. Here are listed their offerings— 
here you will find cataloged the great- 
est music the world has produced. 
he this be gn ae also separ and 

iograpl, and interesting informa- 
tion which help Ne ieeter apreciac 
tion of all music. ee 

Do you know, for instance, the 
story of La Boheme, and which 
two composers wrote operas of 
that name? 

Did you know that James Whit- 
comb Riley himself recited some 
of his poems for Victor Records? 

Can youname the great compo- 
ser who though born in Germany 
is buried in Westminster Abbey? 

Did you know Mozart wrote a 
concerto when but six years of 
age? 

Can you recall the principal 
numbers in the Mikado and Pin- 
afore? : 

Get acopy of this newVictor Record 
Catalog. It is a book that interests 
every one, and you can have a copy 
free at any Victor dealer’s. Or write 
to us for it. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. US PAT.OFF 


@ : 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word" Victrola” identify all our products. 5 | 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. ARG. U.S. PAT. OFE 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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